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M^w'-^^t*' t-a    i&  -*   Newspttoer    Tor   transmission  through  the  Post* 


THE  TEACHINGS    OF   A  FIVE 
YEARS'  PREMIERSHIP. 

By  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Rcid,  RC. 

A    SOUTH    AFRICAN 
CATECHISM. 


W.  T.  Stead. 


CHARACTER  SKETCH: 

Dr.  Clark,  Founder  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour. 
By  W.  T.  Stead. 

TWELVE    YEARS    IN    CHAINS 
IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

By  Charles  Neufeldt. 

The  Cream  of  the  Periodicals  of  the 
Month,   &c. 
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Drink  only 


SEAL  BRAND  TEA.  it  s  the  Best 


PRIOE,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,    516    Little  Collins  Street,    Melbourne. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  1 


fadicS'  ^^^"^   /,,.  and 

Yon  »«  *"°7.  ,„„rf  C-«;  ^^^  ;„,.,„ 

„  afternoon                              ^i^g   jef  ^/ioJiW 
^   ..    business    »           , 


^    .  Tea  a"*  ^ 


""Cu  CO., 

Beta.»l*-  Grocers  ^"'^  ^"^  ^"^  ^j..  I  IMS    S\t^^^*' 
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THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carriages   or   Moarning   Coaches    provided    u 
desired. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  M)  TBABB. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  Ic  EMBALMER. 


Funerals  arranged   from  all  the  Colonies. 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY, 


182  Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 

TELEPHONE    410. 


NOW  READY. 


A  RATIONAL  GRAMMAR 

(In  Two  Parts.) 

PART  I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Price  Js. 
PART  II.,  on  Inflexion  and  Style,  Is.  3d. 

■BT  J-  REFORDCORR,  M.A..  LLB.,  Head  Master  Methodist  Ladies 
College,  Melbourne. 


The  two  parts  form  a  complete  compendium  of  English 
■Grammar  treated  on  logical  principles.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  criticisms  on  the  first  part,  kindly 
Bent  by  Professors  of  the  Melbourne  University  and 
other  Leading  Scholars  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  which  you  have  eiven  it 

It  is  a  Rational  Grammar." 
"Remarkably  clear  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  » 

valuable  mental  trainingr" 
"The  general  plan  and  execution  seem  good  " 
"  It  is  really  an  excellent  work." 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  both  parts  will  be  forwarded, 
Post  Free,  from  this  Office  on  receipt  of  2/-  in  stamps  of 
any  country,  or  postal  note. 


There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 

Wilson's  ^zr  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  Trust  BIdg.  Louisville,  Ky  .  U  S.A. 
James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


B  Mtmuaxmmt  a  «im 


SCRIBNERS     I/. 
MAGAZINE   Monihiv. 


\^>T 


PUBLISHED  nONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


10/6 

Yearly. 


AUSTRALASIAN    EDITIO.-J. 

World-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and   Artistic. 


GORDON  Si  GOTCH,  Publishers. 


(Published    by  Melville,  Mullen   and  Slade, 

PUBLISHERS  TO   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Printed  at  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  Office. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser 

IVG 


"lease  mention  the  Review  of  Revlewi 
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LOWEST 
PRICES. 


PALING^S 


The  unprecedented  demand 
for  our  Musical  Goods  in 
all  parts  of  Australia 
is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the 
prices  are 
RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


STEINWAY 
BRINSMEAD 
LIPP  -  - 
FEURICII  - 
UEBEL  - 
ERARD  - 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
ESTEY 


-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 
PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  ORGANS 


cs- 


SEND    FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


i^*      *^*      *^* 

VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 


And   EVERY   KNOWN 
Musical  Instrument. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  l 


BRISBANE  AND 
EWCASTLE. 


TO    MOTHERS  ! 


It  Is  COOLINQ,  and  Corrects  the  Heat  of  the 
Australian  Climate. 


BARLEY  WATER 

Ii  the  most  cooling  and  noarishmg 
of  SUMMEE  DRINKS. 

It  ii  easily  made  from 

ROBINSON'S   PATENT 
BARLEY. 


Is  A  PERFECT  BABIES'  FOOD, 

Being  the  best-known  Diluent  of  Cows'  Milk,  and  therefore  Easily  Digested  by  the  Weakest  Baby, 


-•"">««<'«-««9«»»'»s«,— V. 


MOTHPPS    !      ^^^    ^°°^   ^"    *    reputation   of    75  Years   tlipoughout  the 
l^^yj  I   I  ■L.ry^J    *  ^^^^^     j^  -^  ^^^  JSISKY  to  trj  New  Food  on  your  chUdren. 
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Says  Jonathan  to  John  :  "  It  takes  two  to  make  a  qnar. 
rel."— From  the  Joxii-nal  (New  Yorlt). 


THBOBY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  Little  F0LK8:  "I  wonder  why  thesedoctorsdon'ttake 
their  own  medicine.'  —From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


PERFECTION 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  tlie  Best. 


^B^K?-!  '_    ~"  "- 

^■^Bfe^^^^^ 

>>V,.vV3j'f:.'- - 

^^^H 

■■ 

wj';'$i/^ 

■ 

The  WIUJAI^^ 

The  Williams'  marks  the  highest  development  in  the  art  ot 
Typewriter  Manufacture.  There  is  no  makeshift  about  the  visible 
writing  on  the  Willlams' — there  i%  nothing  to  look  over,  nothing  to 
lift,  BO  keys  to  touch  to  see  it— it  is  in  sight.  Direct  Inking  :  the 
Inking  is  done  direct  from  a  pair  of  pads,  Mhich  are  saturated  with 
a  fluid  ink  ;  the  result  is  an  impression  equal  to  the  finest  press  work. 

The  Finest  Machine  for  Manifolding,  Stencil  or  other  work. 
Strong,  Compact  and  Durable.     Brief  and  Foolscap  Machines. 

'    Correspondence  invited.     Catalogues  and  Samples  of  Work  on 
application. 

♦•• 

.  .  THE  .  . 

Williams'  Typewriter  Aerency,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
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30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

WE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELEOTRIO  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 
which  is    ully  explained   in  our  "ELEOTRIO  ERA."      Our 

Electrio  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES iti  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  throuffh  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electrio  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
meaa  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE. — Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that   y»u    send 
for  our  "  ELECTRIO  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining  pas- 
sages. If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested 
it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  from 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and  lungs. 
It  injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys 
the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  renders  the 
breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the  afiected 
tissues,  consumes  the  nasal  cartileges  and 
rots  away  the  small  frontal  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  putrid  discharge  passing  through 
the  lungs  and  stomach  causes  dyspepsia, 
also  consumption.  Do  you  want  relief  and 
cure?     If  so,  try  our   great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  Cures  Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal  Deafness,  Headache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  La  Grippe,  etc.  Price  complete 
with  four  months'  treatment  by  mail,  lo/- 
Trial  Free  at  Office. 

Write  for  booklet,  free,  or  send  order  to 
HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO., 

231  Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 

The  New  1900 

"QUAKER 

FOLDING   BATH  CABINET. 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or    . 
Medicated  Baths  at  Home. 
Invaluable  for  the  treatment  of 
Rheumatic,  Nervous,  and  Joint 
Diseases.     Beneficial  alike  to  the 
weak  or  the  strong. 

Sent  (complete  with  Heating 
Apparatus,  and  full  directions)  to 
any  address  in  Australasia  ->  c  /_ 
on  receipt  of  price  .  .  .  -^ty/  ~ 
Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attach- 
ment, 5/6  e.Ktra. 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  CHALMERS.^melbotonb'' 


n 


GLOBIA    GOLD    &    GLOBIA    JEWELS 

ABE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT,  IMITATING  IN  APPEARANCE  18-CT.  GOLD  AND  GEMS  OF  THE  FIRST  W.\TER.     HAVING 

BEEN    TESTED  |WE    ARE    CONFIDENT   OF  THEIR    WEAR. 
The  Stones  are  set  by  experienced  Setters,  the  lustre  rendering  them  equal  to  the  most  expensive  gems.    This  jewellery  is  manufactured  in  th* 
most  fashionable  and  costly  patterns,  to  luit  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  may  be  worn  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection. 


No.  148. 

Qlobia  Gold  Brooch.  Gem  Centre; 
post  paid,  3s.  6d. 


No.  138. 

Olobia  Gold  Bar  Brooch,  real  Amethyst 
Centre  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


No.  365. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch  ; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


^U  » 


No.  364. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch,  Gem  Centre ; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


^s  No.   204. 

'  ^   Globia  Gold  Bangle, 
Set  with  Globia 
Jewels  ;    post   paid, 
43.  6d. 


Ladies  Globia  Gold  Brooches  and  Bangles,  in  all  the  latest  Artistic  Designs,  set  with  Globia  Jewels  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  each.  Each  Article  of 
Jewellery  is  in  a  Very  Handsome  Plush  and  Velvet  Case.  Ladies'  Globia  Gold  Long  Muff  Chains :  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  Massive  Highly-finisned 
Plain  Olobia  Gold  Curb  Bangles,  in  Velvet  Case  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  Globia  Gold  Alberts,  Gents',  Single  33.  6d.,  double  43.  6d.  ;  Ladies'  Fobs  or 
Alberts,  3s.  6d.     Money  can  be  sent  in  P.O.O.,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps  of  any  Colony.       SEND   FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Address-The  Manager,  The  GLOBE   WATCH   &  JEWELLERY  COMPANY   Ltd.,  105  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 

WHY      PAY      FOR      A     WATCH?  can  you  Read  this? 

In  order  to  introduce  our  Business  into  Every  Household  in  Australia 
^we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  give  away  one  of  our 

World-famed  £2  10s.  Solid  Silver  Keyless 
Hunter  Watches, 

LADY'S  or  GENTLEMAN'S,  to  every  reader  who  sends  the  Correct 
Reading  of  this  Puzzle. 


A      I      S*L*D      I      S*LV*R      I      W'T*H 


I      I      G**N 


•F    I    I    I    GU'*SS    I    R*G*T    I    &    I    B*Y    |    A    |    CH**N 


CONDITIONS. — That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our  SOLID 
SILVER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  CHAINS.  Send  Stamped  Addressed 
Envelope  for  reply.     Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 


ddress— The  Manager,  The  GLOBE  WATCH   COMPANY  Ltd.,  105  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
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Lustige  Blatter."] 


THE  ENGLISH  WOLVES  AND  THE  BOER  BABY. 

'"Go  away,  or  I'll  smack  you!" 


[Berlin. 


DON'T  be   left    behind   on   a    "Good    enough." 
A    MASSEY-HARRIS   BICYCLE 

is  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Factories— Toronto,  Canada.     Australasian  Heailquarters— Melhourne, 

Branches— Melbourne.  Sydney.  Duiiedin.  Brisbane,  Adelaide. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.     Art  Catalogue  posced  rree  on  application. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertloer  please  mention  »he  Review  of  Reviews. 
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PHONOGRAPHS 

From  25/-  Upwards, 

Including    REPRODUCER,    HORN,     RECORDS 
1 1     (from  two  upwards),  and  PORTABLE  COVER. 
VS'  Catalogue  and  Record  List  Mailed  FBEE  on  Application. 

ALBERT  &  SON, 

118    KING   STREET,   SYDNEY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  BOOMERANG  Mouth 
1 1   Organs.     Cheapest  and  Largest  Stock  in  Australia 
of    VIOLINS,    CORNETS,   GUITARS,    MANDO- 
LINS, accordeons,  banjos.  AUTOHARPS, 

PHONOGRAPHS,    RECORDS,    SLOT  GRAPHO- 

PHONES,    SLOT    POLYPHON    MUSIC-BOXES, 

MUSIC,    SONGS,  WALTZES,    MUSICAL  TOYS, 

and  NOVELTIES. 


Vulcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29    BEDFORD    STREET 

(Near  Haynuirket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS   OF 

FIRE  AND   BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  aU 
the  Principal  Banks  of  Melbotim*- 


Strong  Room  Doors. 


PEPSALT 


A  Delightful 
Table  Salt. 


1^="  The   Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


PEPSALT 


USE    IT    FOR   ALL   CULINARY 
PURPOSES. 


Adds  Wings  to  Indig^estion. 


PEPSALT    ^ 


TASTES    LIKE    SALT. 

IS    SALT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS. 


D.    MITCHELL    &.    CO., 

SOLE   AGENTS. 


For  mutual  advantage  wneii  yuu 


•  s^M   i.iie  ncvicw  01  Keviews. 
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'  'Amsterdammer."] 

Salisbury  (to  Chamberlainl : 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

"  Careful,  now,  don't  poke  him  too  much,  or  he  will  break  loose!' 


A  HIGH-GRADE  BICYCLE  FOR  JC3.3.0. 


£3.3.0 


BICYCLES  £3.3.0. 


yy'v  arc  Iho 

I  r  j:  I'  >  t 

Amerivii.  We  sell  this  high  grade  guaranteed  A  mer- 
L^ither  Ladies'  or  (.Tents', '^S-lnch  wheels.  )12,'-Z4l 
or  26-i!ioh  iranie,  coiuplele  with  higli  trrade 
guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  high  gradi-  sad- 
dle, pedals,  handle-bars,  tools  and  t^nl  bag, 
for£M.:t.<).  Our  very  hi^lie!)t  grade  hiejele, 
)lieA<  MK  KING  AND  q(  KEN,  the  equal  of  aii.ytMCj- 
rle  Ituilt  in  Amerirs,  complete  for  £4.4.4K 
Send  IIS  l*o!-t€»tRee  Money  Order  drawn  on 
Cbicago  or  llank  l>raft  on  New  York.  Chi- 
cago or  London  aiul  we  will  send  bicycles 
lir<Mni)tly.  If  you  order  i«e>eu  or  more  ltir.vi'Ies 
at  once  you  can,  it  you  prefer,  send  a  draft 
for  one-third  the  siniountand  we  will  send 
the  bicycles  at  once  and  make  a  SO  days' 
draft  on  !)ill  of  lading  for  balance,  which 
you  can  pay  to  banker  in  your  eily  :tO  da,<is  after 

WE  WANT  ONE  PERSON  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  VICTORIA  'S;SSr!^^e;™e?y'^;^,^h'^:^S 

than  you  can  buy  elsewiifif.  It  unlj  rf«iuires  about  »0  to  45  dais  fur  liii'vrlfs  to  reach  you  and  the  railroad  and  oceau 
char^cestc  Victoria  are  about  il.HKO  for  one  bicycle,  £2.00  for  two  bicycles,  £2.s,0  for  three  bicycles,  £3.10,0  for 
four  bic.vcles.  Wc  refer  hj-speeinl  permission  (o  Uugnlil  &  Co. ,  Sidney,  N.  S.  W.,  tt.  W.  Wheatley  &  Co..  London  and 
Liveriio'ol.a.i,,o  SationalCilvBanli  aniUJerman  Exeliange  Banli,  New  York,  and  Metropolitan  National  Bank  and  lorn  Ki- 
fhanire  Xadonal  Bank,  Chicago.  Write  for  FRKK  CATALOtil  K  of  Bicyi-Ies  and  Bic.Tcle  Supplies  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you  by  tirstpost  prcfpaid.  Write  us  for  special  prices  on  Busies,  Sewine  JlacliineB.  Watrlies,  Jloilni;  Picture  JIacliines, 
Talking;  .TIaehines,  .\trrlciiltural  Implements  and  a  II  goods  of  .imeriean  nianufactnre.      .\(ldress. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  (Incorporated),  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.    THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOE    .    .    . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption,. 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  o 
Bronchitis,  Cough.  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  m  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  aUaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  beconie  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  N  o  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generaUy 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  ! !       Eemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 

exception  to  this  rule. 

months— always  went  in  the  'bus— as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  always 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  vears.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  d^r  rar.— 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 


BAD  COUGHS. 


THREE   CASES   COMPLETELY   CURED   BY   ONE 
BOTTLE   OF  HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

SEVERE  COLD,  WITH  LOSS  OF  VOICE.  CURED 
BY   HALF   A   BOTTLE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND, 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Heame, 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
o*  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  hut  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  mv  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed.— Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 


Extract  from  a  letter,  since  -mntten  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPIITING  UP   BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WEI,!.. 

PEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8   Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,  England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  T  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  T 
only  took  it  twice  a  day.  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  T/ord  for  adding  His  blessing,  T  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done  that   previously  for  twelve 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows:— As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  stonger  than  I  have  fof 
year'.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemist 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me- 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing: 
foi  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in^ 
bed  one  day  since  T  commenced  to  take  it;  I  use<il 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  He?' 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  reat^ 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  toldl 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do. 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  didi 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She. 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  tie 
follownng  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quit© 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
see  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  soma 
Avith   my  next   supply. 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Heaene,  Chemist,  Geelong, Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4-/6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  addi-ess 
when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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S.A.  "  Critic."]  THEIR  OPPORTUNITY. 

'Tt  is  an  open  .secret    that   the  Goveranient  tear  that  grave  complications  with  other  powers  will  arise  before 
many  weeks  have  elapsed.    .    .    The  French  and   Russian    newspapers   are   persistently   urging   that   now   is 

the  time  to  press  Rusf^ia's  claim."— Cable. 
France. — "  Now   is   ze    chance.       Whi'e    Slicm    P>ool   pfs  'nsv  m.-  wi"  "n  tluoii'.'li  bees  pockets." 


THE  NEW  TERAI 
SENT  BY  POST. 


lOs.  6d.  and  12s.  6d. 


This  NEW  and  FASHIONABLE-SHAPED 
HAT  is  now  ALL  THE  RAGE  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS,  while  for  the  Country  it  is  an 
Ideal  Hat,  COOL,  COMFORTABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE and  DURABLE, 


^  B.  MOUNTCASTLE  &  SONS, 

326  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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READ    WHAT    A    PROMINENT     CONTRACTOR     SAYS. 

A  Well-Known   Lady  of   Brighton   Cured   by 

VITADATIO,"  THE  GREAT  HERBAL  REMEDY. 


it 


DOCTORS    SAID    MUST    HAVE    OPERATION    TO    SAVE    HER     LIFE. 
S^    There  Is  No  Operation  Wanted  when  "  Vitadatio "  is  Given  a  Fair  Trial. 

Investigate  this  Case  and  Prove  for  Yourself  that  it  is  Genuine. 

To  Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  "  Warleigli  House,"  Bay-street,  Brighton. 

Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  the  greatest  plensnre  imaginable  to  add  my  testimonial  to  the  many  received  by  you,  praising  the 
Wonderf  al  Herbal  Remedy,  "  Vitadatio."  My  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  healthiest  women  in  the  colony,  suddenly  took  ill  last  Christmas, 
and  was  confined  to  be  i  coutinually  for  six  months.  Medical  men  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery  unless 
an  operation  was  performed,  they  keing  under  the  impression  that  there  was  an  internal  growth  (Oancer  or  Tumour)  My  wife,  however, 
declined  to  go  under  this  operation.  Actng  on  the  advice  of  a  lady  friend,  you  were  called  in,  and  after  putting  a  few  questions,  pro- 
nounced my  wife  to  be  suffering  with  Hydatids,  and  vowed  "  Vitadatio"  would  care  her.  Sbe  acted  on  this  advice,  and  after  taking  4  or 
6  bottles,  two  bags  of  Hydatids  (at  different  times)  came  away,  she  continued  and  took  a  few  more  bottles  of  tba  "Vitadatio,"  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  she  is  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  see  her,  THIS  VfiBY  PICTURE  OP  HEALTH,  and  at  str  ng  as  ever. 
I  believe  in  giving  praise  to  whom  praise  is  due. — Yours  very  gratefully,  j.  FALKINGHAM. 

17th  October,  1899. 


J 
1 


THE 

GREAT  HERBAL 

REMEDY. 


HYDATID    ABSCESS    ON    THE    LIVER 

Cured    by   "VITADATIO,"  the  Great   Herbal    Remedy. 


Operation  Unsuccessful. 


"Vitadatio"  Cleanses  the  System  of  the  Disease. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  328  Brunswick-street,  Fitzroy,  October  Gth,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,— In  sending  you  this  testimonial  I  feel  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  from 
the  wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "WKBBEk'S  VITADATIO."  I  have  been  taken  so  ill  at  times  that  I  have  had  to  take  to  my  bed.  The 
doctor  who  w.is  nttending  me  said  I  had  "ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  LIVER."  At  last  something- broKe  inwardly,  and  I  began  to 
bring  up  a  quantity  of  matter.  The  doctor  took  it  away,  and  after  examining  id  told  me  I  had  a  -'HYDATID  ABSCESS"  ON  THE 
LIVER,  and  an  operation  was  necessary  to  save  my  life.  Another  doctor  was  called  in,  and  I  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  the 
operation  was  performed,  but,  just  as  the  wound  (caused  by  the  operation)  healed  up,  the  <  Id  symptoms  began  to  return,  and  I  felt 
myself  going  back.  1  he  doctor  told  me  on  account  of  the  abscess  breaking  inwardly,  the  Hyditids  were  spread  all  over  the  system,  thus 
making  it  very  difficult  to  cure  me,  and  I  felt  there  was  nothing  left  tor  me  but  another  operaiion.  Just  at  this  time  1  received  one  of 
your  pamphlets,  and  after  reudiig  your  own  remarkable  case,  I  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  I  determined  to  give  "VITADATIO"  a 
good  trial,  and  am  thankful  I  did  so,  for  after  taking  a  course  of  the  remedy  I  can  truthfully  say  "  I  NEVEE  PELT  BETTER  IN  MY 
LIFE."  "  Vitadatio"  has  also  cured  me  of  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  which  has  been  of  many  years'  standing.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  inquiries  about  my  case  on  receipt  i^f  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may  thmk  fit.— Yours 
gratefully,  W.    J.   PASCOE. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  known  Mr.  "W.  J.  Pascoe  both  before  and  since  his  illness  with  Hydatids,  and  testify  to  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  health. — H.  E.  Werriman,  Wesleyan  Minister,  October  11th,  1899. 

PRICE    OF    "VITADATIO,"    5s.  6d.    and    3s.  6d.  INDIAN    OIL    OF    CREAM,    2s.  6d. 


HEAD    INSTITUTE 


47    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


S.  A.  PALMER,  Sole  Agent  for  Australasia,  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan. 
SOLE    PROPRIKTOR   AND   MANUFACTURER,    W.  WEBBER,    LAUNCESTON,    TASMANIA. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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•^7.^ 


THE  TKANSVAAL  AND  ENGLAND. 

Chamberlain  (offering  a  case  of  "Dum-Dums"): 
"  Won't  you  have  a  cigarette?" 

Kruger:  "  Thanks,  but  first  have  an  old-fashioned 
Dutch   pipe  with   me." 


[Johannesburg. 


"  Mosquito."] 

IKK  CONVERSION    OF  ST.   PAUL. 

(Acts  ix.,   verses  3,  4,   and  5.) 
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I  HENRY  BUCK  &  CO., 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

It  contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  any  other  injurious  Chemica.ls.  I» 
acts  Naturally,  Quickly  and  Effectively  in  restoring  the  Origiual 
Colour  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
looks,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
■k  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  chamned  with  the  effect  it  is  having 
on  my  hair."  Another  lady  says  :  "  Your  NaturaUne  acts  like  magio 
on  the  hair,  and  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  other 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  treatment 
of  your  hair  communicate  with  me. 

All  Parasitical  Diseases  treated  suocessfuUy. 

Price  per  bottle— 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER,   4  oz.,  3/-;  6oz.,  4/-;  8  oz. ,  S/- ; 

20  oz.,  10/6  ;  24  oz.,  12/6.     Postage,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  medium, 

and  1/-  on  large  bottle. 
NATURALINE,  5/6  per  large  bottle.    6d.  extra  for  postage. 
All  Chemists,  and  from  Manufacturer. 


E.  HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist,  193  Collins,  St.,  Melbourne, 

Opposite  Athensum. 


Shirt,  Collar  and 
Pyjama  Makers. 

^^OLD  SHIRTS  RE-FinED. 


^^LADIES'  SHIRT  MAKERS. 


Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
free  on  receipt  of  remittance  : 

(Every  Shirt   own  make.) 

Dress  Shirts,  6s.  6d.  each         

Dress  Shirts,  8s.  6d.  each         

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  68.  6d.  each 
Soft- Fronted  Zephyr  Shirts,  78.  6d.  each      ... 
Coloured  Front  and  CufiFs,  White  Long  Cloth 
Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  5s.  6d.  each     ... 


S  lor  ilM. 
3  for  28». 
3  for  19i. 
3  for  22i. 


3  for  16i. 


Send  for  our  Price   Lists  and  Self- 
Measurement    Forms. 


Depot 
for 


DR.    JAEGER'S 

^  Pure  Woollen    Underwear. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Price  List  posted  tree  with 
Samples  of  Material. 


74    SWANSTON    STREET, 
And  2,  7  and  12  Queen's  Walk^ 

/IDelbourne. 


Notice  to  Melbourne  Visitors. 

WIMPOLE'S  IeORGE  HOTEL, 

Opposite  St.  Eilda  Sailwat  Station,  Mblboubnb,  Australia. 

Largest  Hotel  Accommodation  in  Victoria.  Magnificent  Sea  and  Park 
Views  from  the  hotel  windows.  Cable  Trams  pass  the  hotel  door  t* 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  Boburba.     Trains  every  few  minuteg.     Special 

terms  for  families.     Telephone  428.     Night  porter. 
Inoluaive  Tariff  for  Boarders :    Qa.  per  day,  or  from  £12  2i.  per  wMk. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN. 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
Nc  careful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   as 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
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MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES. 


SYDNEY 
TO       ^ 

LONDON 
IN       ^ 

30  DAYS. 

Ti«  Colombo 
•nd  Paris. 


The  Service  is  carried  on  by  rapid  Steamers  of  6,500  tons,  leaving  Sydney  every  month. 


Rates  of  Passage  Money  to  London,  £25  to  £70.  onciuding  Table  wines.) 

Sherry,  Cognac,  English  Ales  or  Stout,  which  are  supplied  free  at  Meals  to  First-Class  Passengers. 

RETURN  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  BATES.    Liberal  Concessions  to  Families.    English  Spoken  on  Board. 

Passengers  Booked  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Company's  Regular  Mail  Lines  under 

Postal  Contract  with  French  Government.      ORDINARY    RETURN   TICKETS,    FIRST-CLASS,  between  Sydney, 

Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  issued  by  this  Company,  or  by  the  Railway  Offices,  are  interchangeable  for  return  by  Rail 

or  by  Sea. 

Two  Boats  per  Month  leave  Sydney  for  Noumea. 

For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  PITT  ST.  (Corner  of  Queen's  Place),  SYDNET. 

E.  BLANC,  General  Manager  in  Australia. 

Agent  in  Melbourne,  Mr.  H.  DE  POSSEL,  the  Olderfleet,  Collins  Street. 
Agents  in  Adelaide,  Messrs.  DALOETY  &  CO.  Ltd. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return  ? 

car        IS  A  QUESTION  MORE  OFTEN  ASKED   THAN  ANSWERED; 

tS"       BUT   WHAT  WE  ARE  MORE  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  IS 

CAN    CHRONIC    DISEASES    BE    CURED? 

This  18  indisputably  proved  in  the  affirmatiye  by 

Mf»  H.  E.  KUGELMANN, 

The  Eminent  Herbal  Practitioner,  who  has  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  25  years,  and 
1  who  may  be  consulted  at 

14  and  i6  QUEEN   STREET,  near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

0-<H«<" 

riR.   KUQELriANN  has  Successfully  Cured  the  following  Diseases  amongst  others: 

Oluicer,  Blindness.  Cataract  of  the  Eye,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Lupus,  Eczema,  Itch,  Puritus,  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Induration  ol 
Lungs,  Heart  Disease  in  every  form.  Enlarged  Liver,  Enlarged  Spleen,  Congested  Liver,  Ulcerated  Liver,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver,  Ansmi*, 
Hysteria,  Epilepsy  (or  Fits),  Cholera,  Dyspepsia  (or  Indigestion)  in  every  form  known,  Palsy,  Paralysis,  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Spinal  Oomplain^ 
Gravel,  Diabetes  and  all  Kidney  Diseases,  Baldness,  Mania,  Nervousness,  Withering  and  Loss  of  Vigour,  Impaired  Vision  and  Memory,  DispUo*- 
ments,  and  all  Female  Complaints,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Fever,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs,  Goitre,  Nasal  Catarrh,  Polypua, 
Jaundice,  Chronic  Constipation,  Piles,  Gall  Stones,  CJhronio  Affections  of  the  Spleen,  Chronio  Headaches,  Chronic  Biliousness,  Neuralfta, 
Bright's  Disease  of  Kidneys.  Granular  Kidney,  Fatty  Kidney,  Stone  In  Kidney,  Stone  in  Bladder,  Diabetes,  Diuresis,  Dropsy,  Enlargement  of 
Prostate,  Gastric  Catarrh,  Ulceration  of  Stomach  or  Bowels,  and  all  other  Internal  Ulcerations,  Chronio  Gastritis,  Tumours  of  the  Stomaofc, 
Tumours  of  Liver,  Ovarian  Tumours,  Cancerous  Tumours,  and  all  other  Abnormal  Growths,  Mercurial  and  Lead  Poisoning,  Sun  Stroke,  Colio,  Tape 
Worm  and  all  other  Worms,  Chronio  Diarrhoea,  Hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  Nervous  Shakings  and  Tremblings,  Chorea,  Insomnia  or  Sleeplessnett. 
Organic  Headaches,  Tetanus  or  Locked-Jaw,  Deafness,  Noises  in  Head  or  Ears,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Ears,  Throat,  Tonsils,  &c.,  jco. 


NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 

^  . 

The   FOLLOWING    TESTIMONIAL  is  merely  a  specimon  of  thousaads  of  similar  ones  — 
CANCER    OF    THE    BREAST    CURED. 

(COPY   OF  SWORN   CERTIFICATE.) 
To  Mr.  H.  E.  Kuoelmaick,  Consulting  Herbal  Practitioner.  Malmsbury  Street,  Kew,  18th  October,  1892. 

Dear  Sir,—  I,  Mary  Ann  Large,  of  Mahiisbury  Street,  Kew,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  do  hereby  make  oath  and  say  that  I  had  been  suffering 
from  Chronic  Cancer  of  the  Breast  for  more  than  eight  years,  during  which  time  I  had  the  advice  and  treatment  of  a  number  of  legally  qualified 
doctors,  none  of  whom  did  me  the  slightest  good  whatever.  Several  doctors  wished  to  operate  and  remove  the  breast,  but,  owing  to  the  disease 
having  so  seriously  involverl  my  heart,  chlorufonn  would  have  instantly  killed  me— therefore  an  operation  was  impossible,  and  the  doctors 
declared  I  could  not  be  cured.  I  have  no  doubt  now  that,  if  my  heart  had  been  sound,  and  an  operation  had  been  performed,  I  should  have  died 
like  so  many  others  who  have  had  cancers  cut  out.  Being  advised  to  consult  you,  I  did  so,  and  you  stated  your  conviction  of  being  able  to  effect 
a  cure.  Therefore  I  began  your  Herbal  Magnetic  treatment,  and  continued  it  strictly,  according  to  your  instructions,  for  a  numh«r  of  months, 
and  a  gradual  improvement  took  place  in  the  cancer,  which  continued  to  improve  until  it  was  completely  cured.  Now  nearly  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  cure  was  completed,  and  I  am  still  well  at  the  age  of  55  years.  Therefore  I  consider  it  a  fair  teat  of  permanfency,  and  deem  it 
only  a  duty  to  other  sufferers  from  this  terrible  disease  to  make  this  declaration  of  my  cure,  and  that  many  such  may  obtain  the  same  wonderful 
restoration  from  your  marvellous  treatment  is  the  sincere  desire  of  yours  with  gratitude,  (Signed)    (Mrs.)  M.  A.  LARGE. 

I,  Mary  Ann  Large,  of  Malmsbury  Street,  Kew,  colony  of  Victoria,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  the  above  written  statement,  signed  by 
me,  is  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge  true  in  every  particular,  and  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  of  my  own  free  will,  conscientiously 
believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria  rendering  persons  making  a  false  declaration  punishable  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  (Signed)        (Mrs.)  MARY   ANN  LARGE. 

Declared  before  me  at  Kew  this  2nd  day  of  November,  1892.— W.  T.  FERVIER,  J.P.  for  the  Central  Bailiwick. 


CASE    OF    CHRONIC    DYSPEPSIA    AND    NERVOUS    MALADY    CURED. 

Ma.  H.  E.  KUQELMANN,  Consulting  Herbalist,  Jlelboume.  4th  April,  1887. 

Dear  Sir,— For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  I  wish  to  place  on  record  for  all  time  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  cure  which  your  skilful 
treatment  has  so  permanently  effected  in  my  case,  which  I  will  describe,  so  that  any  others  suffering  as  I  did  may  know  what  to  do  and  where 
to  go  for  treatment.  About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  my  horse  whilst  out  riding,  and  sustained  an  injury 
to  my  chest,  causing  me  to  expectorate  quantities  of  blood,  accompanie'd'by  greit  paiin,'  espeoaally  at  times.  I  suffered  from  the,effects  of  the 
fall  for  about  two  years,  and  then  our  home  was  burnt  out  during  one  night.  The  great  fright  and  shock  which  I  then  received  caused  me  to 
sink  Into  a  very  low  condition  of  health,  and  brought  on  a  very  severe  form  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia,  from  which  I  suffered  for  about  six 
years,  completely  breaking  up  the  constitution  and  leaving  me  a  confirmed  dyspeptic  for  fully  six  years  after  the  fire,  during  which  time  I  had 
all  the  best  medical  skill  in  the  Ballarat  district,  and  took  all  medicines  most  regularly.  But,  alas  I  the  result  was  only  to  leave  me  with  a 
shattered  constitution.  I  was  so  low  at  last  that  I  could  only  sit  up  for  about  thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  being  considered  beyond  recovery,  and 
many  a  time  I  wished  for  death  to  relieve  me  of  my  misery.  .  .  However,  I  thank  Heaven  I  was  persuaded  (though  against  my  will)  to  try 
your  treatment,  which  I  did  after  consulting  you  in  Ballarat.  When  you  told  me  you  could  completely  restore  me  to  health  I  was  much  pleased, 
as  well  as  surprised  and  doubtful,  as  I  had  tried  so  mucli  befoje  without  avail.  However  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  I  state  that, 
having  attended  to  your  treatment  and  instructions  for  some  months,  I  gradually  got  better,  and  am  now  completely  w^ll  and  cured  for 
twelve  months,  which  is  a  good  test.  Trusting  that  you  will  publish  this,  and  that  any  others  suffering  will  avail  themselves  of  your  wonderful 
skill.— Yours  very  thankfully,  (Signed)        MISS  L.  WEBB. 

Witness— O.  WEBB,  Forest  Home  Farm,  Yendon,  near  Ballarat. 

Sufferers  can    be  treated   equally  as  well  in   England,  Europe,  America,  Africa, 

India,   or   elsewhere. 
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L-WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


The  entire  thought  and  imagina- 

War's       tion  of  Australia  has  been  focussed 

Alarms,     upon     South    Africa    during    the 

month  or  more  that  the  grim  game 
of  war  has  been  in  progress.  At  all  times  a 
struggle  to  which  Britain  is  a  party  enchains 
attention  here.  But  certainly  the  degree  of 
absorption  with  which  such  conflicts  are 
watched  varies  greatly.  Colonists  can,  some- 
how, regard  certain  of  Great  Britain's  wars 
with  a  semi-detached  interest.  The  Indian 
frontier  campaigns  represented  war,  upon  a  big 
scale,  but  their  details  were  followed  with  a 
sort  of  philosophic  calm.  The  Soudan  recon- 
quest  stirred  Australian  pulses  more,  as  being 
stronger  in  picturesqueness.  Moreover,  it 
involved  the  wiping  out  of  an  old  humiliation 
which  Australia  had  resented  as  passionately 
as  any  part  of  the  Empire.  But  the  Boer  war 
of  1899  is  watched  as  though  the  thunder  of 
the  guns  were  within  earshot.  Australians 
hang  breathlessly  upon  news  from  the  front. 
The  gallant  resistance  of  Kimberley  and  Mafe- 
king,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  in  Natal, 
have  roused  every  bit  as  keen  admiration  and 
anxiet}'  Jiere  as  in  London.  No  occurrence 
for  many  years  past  has  thrilled  the  colonies 
with  such  excitement  as  the  news  of  General 
Symonds'  fall  and  victory  at  Glencoe.  Seldom 
has  such  widespread  chagrin  and  depression 
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been  caused — happily  short-lived — as  was  wit- 
nessed on  the  day  the  disaster  at  Nicholson's 
Nek  became  known. 


Australia 
and 


What  is  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ?  First  and  foremost. 
Souiii  "ifrica."*^  doubt,  is  the  consciousness  that 
Australia  has  given  hostages  in 
this  South  African  quarrel,  and  stands,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  spirit,  by  the  side  of  the  mother 
country.  But  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
colonies  in  sending  contingents  to  the  seat  of 
war  is  itself  the  effect  of  a  cause,  that  cause 
being  the  intimate  sympathy  felt  for 
Imperial  aims  in  South  Africa.  Com- 
munities here,  which  have  the  best  reason 
to  know  that  British  rule  means  the  reign  of 
freedom,  are  set  in  the  view  that  it  should  and 
must  be  established  in  South  Africa,  one  of 
the  great  three  centres  of  our  overseas  Em- 
pire. The  spectacle  of  a  great  Dutch  league, 
animated  by  the  thinly-disguised  purpose  of 
driving  the  British  flag  from  the  southern  out- 
post where  it  has  floated  for  a  century,  has 
awakened  Australia  to  a  real  sense  of  crisis. 
The  qiiestion  in  that  aspect  appeals  to  her  with 
especial  force.  She  certainly  chafed  at  the 
thought  of  British  subjects — many  of  her  own 
people  among  them — degraded  to  the  status 
of  an  inferior  race  in  the  Transvaal, — arro- 
gantly and  insolently  denied  the  rights  sup- 
posed to  have  been  explicitly  secured  for  them, 
even  bv  the  weak  Government  responsible  for 
the  arrangement  of  1881.  But  this  irritation 
pales  before  the  concern  aroused  by  the  delib- 
erate menace  to  British  authority  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Zambesi.  South  Africa  is  the 
half-way  house  to  Australia  as  well  as  India, 
and  we  are  nearly  concerned  that  the  house 
.shall  be  set  in  order. 

Nothing,  consequently,  has  been 
Eiiiharkiiig  lacking  in  the  spirit  and  enthusi- 
the  Troops,  ^g,^^  with  which  Australian  soldiers 
were  shipped  to  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities several  weeks  back.  In  every  colony 
the  departure  of  the  contingents  was  accom- 
panied by  a  public  demonstration  of  the  most 
impressive  sort.  Sir  Samuel  Grifiith.  as  Act- 
ing-Governor, in  the  absence  of  Lord  Laming- 
ton,  addressed  to  the  Queensland  men  a  few 
stirring  words  on  the  eve  of  embarkation.     In 


every  other  colony  the  Governors  were  pre- 
sent in  person   to  bid  the  contingents   God- 
speed   in    the    Queen's  name.       Taking     the 
scenes  in  the  Melbourne  streets  as  an  example^ 
there   was   a   visible   difference   between   this 
"  send-ofif  "  to  men  bound  upon  the  gravest- 
errand  and  the  gala  occasions  which  hav.e  at. 
other  times  thronged  the  thoroughfares  with 
excited  crowds.     On  the  evening  before,  when' 
the  men  were  entertained  at  a  "  smoke  con- 
cert "  by  the  Mayor  of  Melbourne,  popular 
greetings  took  a  demonstrative  form.       No. 
odder  spectacle,  by  the  way,  could  be  pre- 
sented  to   the   eyes   of   continental   disciplin- 
arians than  that  of  rank  and  file  destined  for 
active   service   being  formally   entertained   in. 
this  way — public  presentations  made  to  pri- 
vates of  the  force,  &c.       But  the  whole  event 
is  unique.       These,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  not  troops  liable  to  receive  such  march- 
ing orders.       They  were  to  a  man  volunteer 
soldiers,  falling  in  in  obedience  to  a  rare  im- 
pulse of   Imperial   patriotism ;   and   they  will' 
fight  none  the  worse  in  South  Africa  because 
their  leave-taking  somewhat  transcended  ser- 
vice routine.       In  the  demeanour  of  the  vast: 
crowd  which  lined  the  streets  on  Saturday, 
October  28,  there  was,  however,  no  trace  of 
the     exuberance    witnessed    overnight    when 
the  contingent,  many  of  them  pipe  in  mouth, 
were  marched   in  a  mere  pretence  at  order 
from   Town   Flail   to  barracks,   affectionateb. 
mobbed  by  the  onlookers.      The  cheering  was 
vigorous  at  the  actual  farewell,  but  the  bearing 
of  the  enormous  concourse  of  spectators  was 
sedate,  as  though  the  significance  of  the  step, 
taken  outweighed  the  mere  pageant. 

A  regrettable  discussion  has  arisen 
is  a  ^"  Sydney  on  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
Volunteer?  gence  that  about  thirty  of  the  New 

South  Wales  Lancers,  who  have 
been  training  in  England,  are  returning  to  the 
colony,  instead  of  disembarking  with  their 
comrades  at  the  Cape  to  see  the  Boer  war 
through.  It  was  understood— indeed,  ofii- 
ciallv  communicated — that  the  whole  of  the 
contingent  (too  odd)  had  volunteered  in  Eng- 
land, hence  the  disappointment.  Mr.  Lyne 
seems  to  have  got  wind  of  how  matters  stood, 
for  he  promptly  sent  from  Sydney  more  Lan- 
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cers  to  fill  the  a  acancics.  It  was  g-iven  out  at 
first  that  onl)'^  a  few  of  the  troops  who  were 
under  age  were  returning,  on  the  insistence  of 
their  parents ;  but  as  the  minors  number  only 
eight  or  nine,  there  are  more  defections  unex- 
plained. Nevertheless,  there  are  points  of 
striking  unfairness  in  the  complaints  voiced 
in  the  New  South  Wales  Assembly.  "  Dis- 
grace," "  discredit  to  the  colony,"  "  playing  at 
soldiering."  these  were  some  of  the  reckless 
and  rather  cruel  phrases  bandied  about.  The 
Lancers  have  been  a  long  time  absent ;  no  one 
knows  the  pressing  business  or  personal  calls 
there  may  be  upon  the  returning  men.  More- 
over, they  were  not  sent  home  with  funds  from 
the  public  coffers :  and  if  they  had  been,  that 
would  only  give  the  New  South  Wales  public 
a  claim  to  their  services  within  the  colony. 
Major-General  French,  the  Commandant,  a 
veteran  who  is  himself  chafing  with  indigna- 
tion at  being  refused  six  months'  leave  to  join 
the  hurly-burly,  is  strongly  against  the  home 
comers.  He  refuses  to  admit  that  they  are 
no  more  blamable  than  the  bulk  of  the  colonial 
forces  here  who  did  not  volimteer  for  South 
i\frica.  But  that  point  of  view  has  simply 
nothing  in  logic  to  support  it. 


S.A. 


'Critic."] 

THOSE 


£15  MOUNTS. 


jIj,         a  comical  element  in  this  affair  of 

Lyne  in     the  Lancers  is  that  the  hubbub  was 

Martial     ]q^  by  Labour  members,  who,  un- 

"'^  '      less  they  are  belied,  do  not  believe 

in  fighting  for  the  flag  abroad  at  all.       The 


Radical  extremists  have  a  right  to  their  views 
and  the  expression  of  them,  though  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  they  have  been  completely  smoth- 
ered by  the  outburst  of  loyal  ardour.  No 
more  pithy  concentration  of  the  opinions  of 
the  anti-interventionists  could  be  desired  than 
the  Sydney  "  Bulletin's  "  picture  of  a  widowed 
mother,  weeping  over  the  tombstone  of  her 
son.  The  inscription  runs  : — "  Killed  while 
shooting  at  perfect  strangers  in  South  Africa. 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  It  is  dexterous, 
yet  something  beside  the  mark.  Most  sol- 
diers killed  in  any  quarrel  fall  fighting  a  foe 
they  know  not,  and  against  whom  they  enter- 
tain no  direct  animosity.  Enough  for  them 
that  he  is  for  the  time  being  the  enemy  of  the 
nation  or  the  cause  for  which  they  must  risk 
their  lives.  Passing  by  these  ebullitions,  New 
.South  Wales,  which  seemed  inclined  at  one 
moment  to  hesitate,  comes  out  as  the  colony 
which,  after  all,  has  shipped  most  men  to  the 
seat  of  war.  Mr.  Lyne.  as  is  the  way  with 
politicians  who  wait  for  the  signal  of  public 
opinion,  was  disposed,  when  he  got  it,  to  out- 
strip requirements.  He  proposed,  after  the 
despatch  of  the  individual  contingents,  to  send 
a  supplementary  federated  force.  That  idea 
was  pressed  by  Victoria  in  the  first  instance, 
and  might  have  been  wisely  acted  upon.  But 
enough  has  been  done  now.  The  troops  sent 
were  acceptable  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
but  not  essential,  and  no  more  are  needed. 
That  intimation  has  been  conveyed  to  Canada 
with  cordial  acknowledgments,  and  the  mes- 
sage would  be  repeated  to  these  colonies. 

^  Queensland,  which  was  first  with 

Queensland  an  offer  of  troops  for  the  Boer  war. 
Soldier,  managed  to  send  her  contingent 
oft'  with  immense  enthusiasm,  but 
with  a  most  exhilarating  amount  of  squab- 
bling. There  was  a  battle  royal  in  Parlia- 
m.ent  and  the  press  over  various  acts  of  the 
energetic  officer  in  command  of  the  men,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ricardo.  In  the  bluff  manner 
which  Colonel  Price,  of  the  Victorian  Mounted 
Rides,  found  grated  so  harshly  upon  demo- 
cratic ears  some  time  back,  Colonel  Ricardo 
told  those  of  his  regiment  who  wanted  to  fight 
for  the  honour  of  the  flag  to  step  to  the  right, 
those  who  wished  to  stay  at  home  and  grow 
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pumpkins  to  the  left.  This  provoked  charges 
of  "  swashbuckling "  against  the  injudicious 
warrior.  But  worse  offence  was  given  when 
Colonel  Ricardo,  who  sensibly  hurried  on  pre- 
parations long  before  Parliament  voted  the 
money  for  the  contingent,  was  found  to  have 
ordered  lOO  tons  of  Victorian  compressed 
fodder  for  the  troop  horses.  This  was  attacked 
in  and  out  of  the  House  as  a  high  misdemean- 
our, being  a  blow  at  local  industry.  In  the 
profuse  official  correspondence  which  ensued, 
the  (  onmiandant.  General  Gunter,  declared 
that  the  fodder  was  necessary,  and  could  not 
be  procured  locally ;  then  the  position  getting 
difficult,  the  transaction  was  represented  as  a 


Mr.  Lyne  has  been  busying  him- 

^°  self  with  non-sensational  work,  and 

Exhibition     .  .     . 

Project.  IS  manfully  resistmg  every  tempta- 
tion to  ■'  make  a  splash."  The 
New  South  Wales  Assembly  has  been  worry- 
ing patiently  over  a  Shops  Early  Closing  Bill, 
which  in  some  form  or  other  will  be  carried. 
Federal  feelings  have  been  studied  by  de- 
spatching the  Railway  Commissioner  to  ex- 
amine projected  sites  for  the  new  capital,  and 
a  way  has  been  found  to  shelve  the  formidable 
suggestion  that  Sydney  shall  signalise  tho 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  by  holding 
an  international  exliibition  early  in  1901.  Mr. 
Lyne,  it  may  be  suspected,  shrinks  from  the 


_V^X^^^^ 


"Bulletin."] 


THE  SOUTH  Ai^PJCAN  CRISIS: 
CORNERED! 


private  purchase  by  Colonel  Ricardo.  This 
opened  the  colonel  to  attack  for  "  trafficking 
in  army  stores."  Next  a  private  citizen  dis- 
gustedly sent  the  Premier  his  private  cheque 
for  the  fodder,  and  Mr.  Dickson  accepted  it 
as  a  patriotic  gift.  Then  a  hitch  occurred, 
and  the  cheque  was  dishonoured,  to  the  Pre- 
mier's justifiable  wrath.  In  such  an  angry 
tangle  it  is  the  final  result  only  that  counts. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  Cornwall  steamed 
ofi  with  the  fodder  duly  on  board,  so  that 
Colonel  Ricardo  had  his  way.  The  much- 
debated  question  whether  the  troop  horses  will 
or  will  not  eat  it  should  be  in  a  fair  wav  to  set- 
tlement by  this  time. 


expense  and  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  he  left  a  private  member  to  move  in 
the  matter,  knowing,  doubtless,  what  the  result 
would  be.  In  the  absence  of  any  encourage- 
ment from  the  Government  the  House  rejected 
the  proposal  by  a  three  to  one  majority.  On 
broader  grounds,  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  gen- 
eral Australian  public  that  the  project  in  that 
shape  should  fall  through.  Australia  will  have 
a  Federal  Government  in  1901,  and  it 
is  only  fitting  that  an  international  ex- 
hibition, if  one  were  held,  should 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  united 
colonies. 
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„,  Unless  indications  are  wholly  false, 

fieorge  a  political  crisis  in  Victoria  bids 
Turner  fair  to  divert  local  attention  for  a 
Threatened,  ^jj^^  from  affairs  abroad.  The 
Turner  Ministry  is  beset  by  menaces  on  every 
side,  and  if  it  wins  through  into  recess  it  can 
only  be  by  the  barest  stroke  of  fortune.  View- 
ing the  situation  without  party  bias,  it  may 
be  said  that,  while  guiltless  of  any  flagrant 
political  offence.  Sir  George  Turner  and  his 
colleagues  are  exposed  to  attack  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  score  of  several  administrative 
bungles  large  and  small,  and  that  their  hold 
upon  the  House  has  been  markedly  weakening 
of  late.  For  weeks,  indeed  months,  past,  ex- 
perts of  the  lobby  have  opined  that  there  is 
a  majority  in  the  Assembly  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, although  so  divided  and  leaderless 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  or  when  a  blow 
will  be  dealt.  Threatened  men  proverbially 
live  long,  and  that  may  be  because  threats  be- 
get caution.  Hence  the  developments  of  the 
next  week  or  two  cannot  be  predicted  confi- 
dently. Rumour  has  it,  for  instance,  that  the 
imminence  of  the  Federal  elections  makes  in 
favour  of  the  Ministry.  The  adjustment  of 
the  electoral  divisions  is  to  be  left  (with  doubt- 
ful policy)  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
If  members  otherwise  opposed  to  the  present 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench  happen  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  cutting  up  is  to  be  accom- 
plished so  as  to  give  them  a  safe  seat,  cynics 
are  ready  to  prophesy  that  Ministers  will  be 
left  in  office  to  perform  the  process.  Plainly 
put,  this  would  be  "  gerrymandering "  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  very  suggestion  is  a  proof 
that  the  mapping  out  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
encies should  be  relegated,  as  in  New  South 
Wales,  to  an  independent  non-political  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  perils  encompassing  the 
Called  Turner  Cabinet  has  led  to  the 
-  the  Bar.  House  playing  over  again  a  time- 
honoured  farce.  On  the  eve  of 
a  select  committee  reporting  on  the  allega- 
tions of  nepotism  against  the  Minister  of 
Lands  in  connection  with  a  relative  transferred 
to  the  Lands  Department,  the  "  Age  "  news- 
paper commented — certainly  with  indiscre- 
tion— upon  the  issue,  and  an  Assembly,  elec- 
trical with  suspicion,  and  with  nerves  lightly 


\,e>foi<.-    "X  visW  ^^  •^>'^ 
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Strung  in  anticipation  of  coming  combat,  took 
the  matter  up  warmly.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  "  Australasian,"  a  journal  of 
the  opposite  political  colour,  had  laid  itself 
open  to  vengeance  likewise.  So  two  pub- 
lishers, who  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  ex- 
pression of  these  opinions  than  Mr.  Kruger 
or  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  were  solemnly  haled 
to  the  bar  of  the  Flouse,  and  mulcted  in  "fees  " 
(i.e.,  £100  apiece)  to  purge  their  contempt  of 
Parliamentary  privilege.  Risibility  is  always 
excited  by  these  vindications  of  privilege  on 
various  grounds.  In  the  first  place.  Parliament 
claims  for  itself  the  status  of  a  High  Court — 
the  highest  Court  in  the  land — and  the  lawyers 
allow  its  claim  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  its 
own  privileges.  Parliament  acting  after  this 
fashion  is,  therefore,  a  law  unto  itself;  it  need 
not  be  guided  by  strict  rules  of  procedure ;  it 
can  declare  what  it  will  an  offence  and  pro- 
ceed to  punish  it.  Thus,  although  the  law 
may  only  recognise  the  person  whose  name 
appears  in  the  imprint  as  responsible  for  what  is 
published  in  a  journal,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Parliament  showing  that  it  knows  better. 
But  the  old-standing  absurdity  is  persisted  in. 
Where  pecuniary  penalties  are  exacted,  the 
House,  of  course,  "gets  there  all  the  same." 
whatever  memberofa  newspaper  staff  it  selects 
as  scapegoat.  But  there  is  something  supremely 
ludicrous  in    holding    under    lock    and    key 
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'(as  has  been  done  ere  now)  a  person  not  re- 
motely connected  with  the  offence,  while  the 
peccant  proprietor  and  editor  sip  their  claret 
at  the  club. 

„  Independently  of  the  Best-Jackson 

Command    inquiry,  the  cause  of  the  turmoil 

"f         noted  above,  the  Victorian  Minis- 
the  Forces-   ^        •     ■      ,     ,         ,  ,■ 

try  is  m  hot  water  regardmg  two 

minor  matters.  One  is  the  proposal  that  Mr. 
Isaacs,  Attorney-General,  shall  leave  the 
colony  for  several  months  to  hold  a  brief  in  his 
private  capacity  before  the  Privy  Council.  The 
other  is  the  appointment  of  a  retired  officer 
resident  in  JMelbourne,  Major-General 
Pownes,  as  interim  Commandant  of  the  Vic- 
torian forces.  Sir  Chas.  Holled  Smith  has 
been  allowed  to  leave  for  England  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  when  it  would  have  been 
simpler  to  continue  him  in  office  until  the  col- 
onial forces  amalgamate  by  Federation  next 
year.  Perhaps  the  gallant  General  wished  to 
go,  for  now  is  the  chance  for  military  men  at 
home;  perhaps  certain  Alinisterial  authorities 
did  not  wish  him  to  stay.  For  there  have  been 
a  few  brushes  between  Sir  Charles  and  the 
political  head  of  the  Defence  Department  dur- 
ing recent  years.  But  the  acutest  cause  of 
discontent  is  the  passing  over  of  Colonel  Bing- 
ham, R.A.,  the  Imperial  ofificer  next  in  seni- 
ority, with  a  claim,  therefore,  to  the  post  of 
Acting  Commandant.  The  case  does  not 
stand  by  itself,  of  course.  When  a  gentle- 
man is  not  persona  grata  with  the  powers  that 
be,  the  practice  as  to  temporary  promotion  is 
often  violated.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Higin- 
"botham.,  for  instance,  was  not  exactly  beloved 
of  the  colonial  office ;  consequently,  when  Sir 
Henry  Loch  went  home,  Sir  William  Robin- 
son was  dragged  in  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  Victoria.  The  unpleasant  flavour 
in  the  Bingham  case,  however,  is  imparted  by 
a  suspicion  that  indirect  hostile  influences 
(with  which  Mr.  McCullough,  Minister  of  De- 
fence, has  nothing  to  do)  have  been  at  work. 
Add  to  this  the  contention  that,  according  to 
active  service  status,  Colonel  Bingham  "ranks" 
the  ofificer  who  is  to  be  put  over  him,  and  there 
are  materials  present  for  a  very  pretty  wrangle. 


^.     „         After  an  investigation  of  porten- 

The  Best-     ^  ,  ,        ,  ,  • 

Jackson  ^^^^  length,  the  select  committee 
Inquiry,  on  the  Jackson  case  has  brought 
up  a  report,  of  which  the  House 
can  make  much  or  little  as  it  chooses.  By 
a  majority  of  one  the  committee  rejected  a 
clause  declaring  Mr.  Best  to  have  been  guilty 
of  bad  administration  by  placing  and  retain- 
ing his  brother-in-law  in  charge  of  a  room  at 
the  Lands  ofhce;  and  carried  one  acquitting 
him  of  "  improper  conduct."  The  effect  of 
the  finding  is  that  the  Minister  did  not  per- 
sonally act,  and  was  not  directly  consulted, 
either  as  regards  the  transfer  of  his  relative  to 
the  Department,  or  his  advancement  over  the 
heads  of  his  seniors.  Certainly  the  evidence 
fully  bears  this  out.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
affirmed  that  a  wrong  was  done  in  thus  ap- 
pointing a  temporarily  transferred  ofificer  to  a 
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post  lie  was  not  entitled  to,  and  not  (at  the 
time)  qualified  for.  The  commission  of  this 
error  is  fixed  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Mork- 
ham.  Secretary  for  Lands.  Further  than 
that,  another  wrong  was  done  in  the  retention 
of  Mr.  Jackson  for  three  years  in  a  position  he 
had  no  claim  to.  Who  was  responsible  here? 
Everybody  all  round  the  committee  seems  to 
say  Mr.  Morkham  should  have  pressed  the 
Public  Service  Board  more  persistently ;  the 
Public  Service  Board  should  have  looked  into 
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the  matter  without  such  pressure ;  finally,  Mr. 
Best  should  have  set  the  Board  in  motion 
when  he  saw  the  discontent  and  friction  exist- 
ing in  the  Department.  The  latter  clause  car- 
ries modified  censure  of  the  ]Minister,  but  for 
a  sin  of  omission  only.  Mr.  Best,  in  fact, 
knowing-  well  the  state  of  affairs,  took  refuge 
in  the  reflection  that  he  had  not  been  directly 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  There- 
fore he  (although  Minister)  need  not  remedy 
it.  He  had  not,  personally,  interfered  in 
favour  of  his  brother-in-law ;  why  should  he 
interfere  in  his  disfavour?  This  is  allowing 
the  personal  element  to  enter,  although  not 
exactly  in  the  way  charged  by  Mr.  Graves. 

The  Isaacs  business  is  graver,  be- 

Mr.  Isaacs  ^ause  it  involves  almost  a  consti- 
and  .  .  /--\       1       1        A 

hi.s  Brief,  tutional  question.  Ought  the  At- 
torney-General, it  is  asked,  to  ac- 
cept a  brief  which  takes  him  abroad  ?  Ought 
he,  again,  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  Melbourne 
Tramway  Co.,  who  are  in  dispute  with  the 
municipalities  as  to  rating  power,  aa.d  whose 
relations  with  the  public  may  at  any  time  be 
the  subject  of  legislative  proposals  in  Parlia- 
ment? On  this  last  point  it  is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  draw  the  line.  An  At- 
torney-General has  a  prescriptive  right  to  pri- 
vate practice.  Tf  he  were  to  refrain  from  ac- 
cepting retainers  in  every  case  where  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  parties  might  subse- 
quentlv  come  under  his  consideration  as  chief 
law  officer  of  the  Crown,  his  liberty  would  be 
ridiculously  restricted.  The  New  South  Wales 
case  of  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  who 
while  members  of  the  Government  held  briefs 
against  the  Railway  Commissioners  has  been 
cited  as  a  parallel.  But  that  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  municipalities  are  as  closely 
identified  with  the  Government  as  the  Railwa\ 
Department  is.  The  first  question  is,  how- 
ever, can  Mr.  Isaacs  properly  appear  12,000 
miles  away,  leaving  the  work  of  the  Law  De- 
partment to  get  on  without  him?  Here  criti- 
cism would  be  valid  enough  but  for  the  various 
awkward  precedents  set  by  other  Ministers.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  (though  he  afterwards  con- 
demned his  own  action)  went  home,  not  on 
official  business,  while  Premier.  So  did  Sir 
Alexander  Stewart.      Both  went  on  the  score 


of  ill -health.  Neither  resigned  before  going. 
Mr.  Taverner  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
covered  by  the  plea  that  it  was  undertaken  in 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Deakin's  irrigation 
trip  had  a  similar  defence.  Mr.  Want's  had 
not.  He  was  Attorney-General  when  he 
started  on  his  honeymoon  journey.  We  can- 
not justly  particularise  between  the  Minister 
v/ho  heads  the  Law  Department  and  Minis- 
ters who  hold  other  portfolios.  But  the  diffi- 
cult feature  about  Mr.  Isaacs"  trip  is  that  it  is 
to  be  made  neither  for  health,  pleasure,  nor 
public  business.  That  it  will  be  challenged 
is,  therefore,  certain.  The  project  has  been 
maladroitly  disclosed  before  the  happy  mo- 
m.ent  of  prorogation,  when  members  cease 
from  troubling. 

The  political   horizon   in    Queens- 
Mr.  Dickson  land  is  cloudy.      What  looks  very 
Insecure,    much  like  a  working  combination 

has  been  arranged  between  Mr. 
Drake,  leader  of  the  Opposition  remnant,  and 
Air.  Dawson,  leader  of  the  numerically  strong 
Labour  party.  Acting  in  concert  they  can  make 
the  Ministerial  position  imeasy,  if  not  insup- 
portable, and  it  is  a  matter  of  keen  interest  to 
see  how  far  their  co-operation  will  extend.  Mr. 
Dickson  has  had  an  unpleasant  hint  of  pos- 
sibilities in  connection  with  a  Bill  introduced 
by  his  Government  to  institute  a  standing 
committee  on  Public  Works,  such  as  exists  in 
New  South  Wales  and  (for  purposes  of  rail- 
way works)  in  Victoria.  Precedents  being 
so  satisfactory,  small  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  expected,  yet  the  followers  of  Mr.  Drake 
and  Mr.  Dawson  made  a  fight  which  very 
nearly  culminated  in  a  crisis.  Many  members 
of  the  Queensland  House  are  loth  to  part  with 
any  other  unrestricted  power  in  the  matter  of 
public  works.  They  have  not  yet  been  awak- 
ened, as  the  larger  colonies  were,  to  a  sense 
that  there  is  more  danger  than  delight  in  such 
liberty.  In  Victoria  members  relegated  rail- 
way schemes  to  a  standing  committee  in  sheer 
fear  of  themselves.  The  Queensland  Opposi- 
tionists know  not  fear,  and  dividing  the  House 
against  the  Government  they  all  but  secured 
a  victory.  Mr.  Dickson  was  saved  by  one 
vote,  and  that  vote  was  cast  by  Mr.  Keogh, 
a  Labour  member  of  the  erratic,  irresponsible 
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type,  who  crossed  the  floor  to  their  side.      Mr. 
Keogh  played  the  part  of  the 


god  from  the 


machine  ""  with 


great  gusto. 


South  Australia  has  been  quickest 
Federal  and  ^^^  (-^j,g  alarm,  lest  the  men  who  are 

state  ,    .  ,1      •  1-  •  1  I 

Legislatures,  doing  well  in  politics  already 
should  desire  to  do  better,  by 
doubling  the  parts  of  F"ederal  and  local  re- 
presentative. The  broadening  of  the  area  of 
opportunity  is  looked  for  by  those  who  stand 
pensively  without  the  charmed  circle,  and  the 
feeling  found  expression  in  a  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  Solomon,  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It 
demanded  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  members  being  elected — ■ 
or  at  least  sitting — in  the  dual  capacity.  There 
are  odd  indications  that  the  House  was  startled 
into  debating  this  topic  by  a  chance  remark  of 
Mr.  Holder,  the  Treasurer,  to  the  efifect  that 
it  was  too  hastily  assumed  he  would  not  de- 
liver another  budget  stat^ement.       Mr.  Holder 


We.'st 

Australian 

Delay. 


S.A.  "Critic."] 

ME.  KIMGSION  AND  THE  L.ABOUK  TARTr. 
"  There'.a  no  danger,  gentlemen,  he  can  only  bark." 


has  been  regarded  as  a  certain  Federal  candi- 
date, hence  this  implied  that  he  aspired  to  hold 
office  in  .South  Australia  as  well.  The  debate, 
if  it  did  nothing  else,  seemed  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  Kingston  Government  is  Iost 
ing  some  of  its  command  over  the  House. 
Ministers  energetically  opposed  the  motion,  yet 
it  was  carried  against  them  without  a  division 
being  ventured.  Their  arguments  were 
brushed  aside.  Mr.  Holder  urged  the  im- 
practicability of  a  man  discharging  the  dual 
function,  while  both  he  and  the  Premier 
strongly  represented  that  it  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  constituencies  should  be  left  to 
judge.  Formal  disqualifications,  if  any  are 
needed,  should  be  passed  by  the  Federal  Par- 
liament. That  seems  the  sound  view  for 
State  legislatures  to  take.  Meanwhile,  the 
South  Australian  resolution  is  a  resolution 
only. 

It  is  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  say  that 
Western  Australia  positively  blocks 
the  way.  But  there  are  signs  that 
her  persistent  dallying  with  the 
Federation  issue  (for  which  the  electors  are 
not  to  blame)  may  place  the  other  colonies  in 
some  dilemma.  After  sharp  discussion  Sir 
John  Forrest  had  his  way  in  Parliament,  as 
usual.  That  is  to  say,  the  endeavour  to  have 
the  Commonwealth  Bill  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum, as  was  done  in  the  other  colonies,  was 
defeated.  The  Bill  is  to  be  submitted,  l)ut 
side  by  side  with  it  the  measure 
with  the  amendments  in  favour  of 
Western  Australia  suggested  by  the  Select 
Committee.  Even  so,  there  is  not  much 
ground  for  apprehension  as  to  the  result;  but 
time  is  being  cut  to  waste  alarmingly.  The 
Enabling  Bill  has  many  stages  yet  to  pass ; 
then  must  come  an  interval  for  the  referen- 
dum ;  then,  if  the  vote  is  favourable,  a  special 
session  to  pass  the  Address  to  the  Crown. 
Months  will  be  consumed  in  this  way,  and  the 
question  arises,  Are  the  other  colonies  to  wait 
submissively  for  the  verdict  of  the  West?  Mr. 
Holder,  the  South  Australian  Treasurer,  seems 
to  assume  it  will  be  so,  for  he  has  spoken 
about  the  Federal  elections  in  that  colony 
being  probably  delayed  in  consequence.  But 
there  is  little  probability  of  the  larger  colonies 
proving  so  complaisant. 
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The  New  Zealand  Parliament  has 

The        o-one  into  its  final  recess.       There 
New  Zealand     .,,    ,  tt  4.  „ 

Oiitl  ok.     '^^'^^'    '^^  ^  "^^^   House   next   year. 
Calculations  based  only  on  the  law 
of  chances,  or  the  sentiment  that  "  turn  about 
is  fair  play,''  would  prompt  the  conclusion  that 
now,  at  last,  the  Seddon  Ministry  must  be  ap- 
proachhig  the  end  of  its  tenure.       It  is  get- 
ting: on  for  ten  years  since  the  party  it  re- 
presents (_then  headed  by  Mr.  Ballance)  gained 
office.       Nevertheless,  such  anticipations  are 
quite  likely  to  prove  wide  of  the  mark.      Many 
shrewd  observers  by  no  m.eans  votaries  of  Sed- 
donism  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  instead 
of  losing  power  the  Ministry  will  recruit  its 
diminished  majority  by  the  gain  of  some  half- 
dozen   seats.        This   reasoning   rests    mainly 
upon  the    belief    that    the    Government  have 
bound  the  mass  of  the  electors  to  them  by  the 
bonds  of  gratitude  for  favour  past,  and  expec- 
tancy of  favours  to  come.     The  women  voters, 
who  owe  their  suffrage  to  Mr.   Seddon,  are 
pronounced    to    be    still    solidly    Ministerial ; 
those  who  have  received,  and  those  who  hope 
for,  old-age  pensions  are  on  his  side ;  Minis- 
ters, too,  are  practised  in  finesse,  and  know- 
how  to  make  proposed  expenditure  on  local 
works  influence  votes  over  a  large  area.       If 
these  prognostications  are  borne  out,  the  Sed- 
don Ministry,  long  spoken  of  as  "continuous," 
will  presently  be  called  "interminable."  Mean- 
while, its  members,  a  good  deal  scattered  of 
late,  are  closing  up  their  ranks.       Mr.  John 
Mackenzie  is  back  from  England,  partially,  at 
least,  restored  to  health.      Though  Mr.  Cad- 
man,  an  able  politician,  has  retired,  it  is  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward  will  rejoin 
the  Cabinet — more,    that    he    will    again    be 
Treasurer.      Mr.  Ward's  payment  of  his  New 
Zealand  creditors  in  full  has  rehabilitated  him 
financially,  and  made  this  possible. 

At  another  time  Australia  would 
certainly  have  experienced  a  spasm 
of  disappointment — not  unmixed 
whh  irritation — at  the  arrange- 
ment come  to  regarding  Samoa.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  the  Imperial  Government 
would  have  been  bombarded  with  protests 
from  these  colonies,  had  it  been  proposed  that 
the  British  should  simply  abandon  their  in- 
terest in  the  group  in  exchange  for  conces- 


Farewell 

to 
Samoa. 


X.Z.    "  GraDhic."] 

"  BEEAIiING  UP." 

'•  Thank  goodness  they're  gone,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  a  good  night's  rest  at  last." 

sions,  only  some  of  which  are  in  the  Pacific; 
the  others  as  far  afield  as  West  Africa.  The 
feeling  is  modified  now,  partly  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  tripartite  control  has  been 
a  dismal  failure  as  a  condominium  always  is ; 
partly  by  the  recognition  that  Great  Britain 
has  an  important  and  delicate  diplomatic  game 
to  play  with  Germany.  The  state  of  aiifairs  in 
South  Africa,  the  enigmatical  attitude  of  the 
Germans  towards  the  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pines, dispose  Australians  to  acquiesce  in  a 
settlement  they  certainly  do  not  like,  rather 
than  raise  a  clamour  which  might  embarrass 
Lord  Salisbury  in  maintaining  his  present  good 
understanding  with  Berlin.  For  one  thing  the 
Germa:/"  are  established  in  the  Pacific  now, 
and  have  come  to  stay.  They  have  their  slice  of 
New  Guinea,  also  the  Carolines  lately  taken 
over  from  Spain.  Now  they  are  to  have  the 
two  large  Samoan  islands,  Savaii  and  Upolu, 
from  which  England  walks  out,  and  America 
is  to  have  the  smaller  island  Tutuila,  rendered 
valuable  by  its  fine  harbour  of  Pango  Pango. 
By  way  of  a  set-off  the  Solomon  Islands  are 
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left  entirely  to  us,  Germany  abandoning 
Ysabel  and  Choiseul,  which  were  claimed 
within  her  sphere.  Tonga  also,  to  which 
German  claims  were  shadowy,  is  resigned  to 
British  influence.  The  bargain  cannot  be 
called  a  good  one  for  Australia,  because 
Samoa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  positions  in 
the  Pacific,  on  the  direct  line  to  Vancouver, 
while  the  Solomon  Islanders  would  want  a 
prodigious  amount  of  taming  before  their  ter- 
ritory could  be  accessible  to  civilisation.  As 
for  Tonga,  the  reversionary  interest  there  has 
been  regarded  as  ours  all  along. 

The  influenza  epidemic  has  left  sad 
that  are     ^^aces  of  its  visit  this  spring.       In 
Missed.      South     Australia     the     Treasury 
Benches  were  almost  empty  for  a 
while,    members    of    the    Government  being 
all  abed.    In  Victoria,  besides  a  host  of  private 
bereavements,  one  or  two  well-known  figures 
are  missing  from  public  life.     Hope  is  not  en- 
tirely abandoned  of  seeing  the  once  burly  and 


jovial  Labour  member,  Mr.  John  Hancock, 
back  in  his  place  again.  But  he  has  been 
long  absent,  and  his  case  .is  one  of  grave 
anxiety.  Mr.  Hancock  has  no  enemies  among 
his  opponents.  There  was  never  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  his  oratory,  even  when  most  ve- 
hem.ent,  and  he  was  distinctly  one  of  the  hu- 
mourists of  the  House.  The  universally  popu- 
lar Mr.  Zox  has  gone  finally  from  the  Assem- 
bly, where  his  white-waistcoated  figure  liad 
been  conspicuous  for  many  years.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  useful,  but  never  brilliant.  His 
peculiarity  was  that  every  trace  of  the  humour 
which  enlivened  his  conversation  deserted  him 
when  he  rose  to  speak  in  public.  In  the 
House,  consequently,  he  was  hardly  listened 
to ;  out  of  it  his  companionship  was  sought 
eagerly.  He  did  much  painstaking  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Charities  Commission— work 
not  yet  turned  to  any  account — and  was  fore- 
most whenever  some  kind-hearted  efifort  or 
philanthropic  scheme  was  afoot. 
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IL-BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

By  W.   T.   Stead. 


LONDON,  October  2,  1899. 

The  story  of  our  dealings  with  the 

The         Transvaal    in   the   last   few   weeks 

Transvaal,  may  be  briefly  told.     In  the  month 

of  August  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
difYerence  was  about  to  be  arranged.  The 
Transvaal  Government  under  pressure  of  the 
"  friendly  counsels  "  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  and 
the  more  urgent  representations  of  the  Cape 
Dutch,  had  reduced  their  franchise  from  four- 
teen years  to  seven,  and  enacted  a  law  by 
which  any  Outlander  who  could  prove  that  he 
has  lived  seven  years  in  the  Transvaal  would 
at  once  be  enrolled  as  a  burgher,  and  would 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Volksraad  and  for 
the  appointment  of  the  President  and  the  coir.- 
mandant  general.  Mr.  Chamberlain  publicly 
declared  that  this  offered  a  basis  of  settlement, 
and  proposed  that  a  mixed  commission  should 
be  appointed  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the 
.satisfactory  character  of  the  seven  years'  fran- 
chise law  of  July.  As  President  Kruger  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  seven  years' 
franchise  law  would  emancipate  fifty  thousand 
Outlauders — that  is  to  say,  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  the  old  Boers  on  the  electoral  roll — • 
all  that  appeared  to  be  necessary  was  a  local 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  verify  on  the  spot 
the  justice  of  the  President's  anticipations. 
Owing  to  some  conversation  between  the 
State's  Attorney,  Mr.  Smuts,  and  the  British 
Agent,  Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  President 
Kruger  got  it  into  his  head  that  if  he  offered 
five  years'  franchise  he  might  be  able  to  se- 
cure from  the  British  Government  a  definite 
repudiation  of  all  right  to  interfere  in  the 
Transvaal  by  virtue  of  the  suzerainty  of  1881 
which  they  believed  had  been  abandoned  in 
1884.  There  were  other  conditions,  but  this 
was  the  vital  point  upon  which  they  insisted. 
President  Kruger  then  made  a  definite  ofifer 
that  in  exchange  for  the  repudiation  of  all 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 


Transvaal  by  virtue  of  the  suzerainty  of  i88t 
he  would  concede  the  five  years'  franchise. 
This  offer  was  made  in  August,  in  the  confi- 
dent anticipation  that  it  would  be  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  controversy  would  be 
closed.  To  their  astonishment  and  dismay 
the  offer  was  rejected,  the  suzerainty  was  re- 
affirmed, and  all  that  was  stated  about  arbi- 
tration was  that  the  British  Government  was 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter. 

On  September  2  the  Boers,  find- 
Boer        ing   their   offer   rejected,  fell  back 
Tactics,      upon  the  old  proposal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment,   and     in    somewhat    in- 
volved terms  assented  to  the  proposed  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  seven  years'  fran- 
chise.      Thereupon    the    Cabinet    decided    to 
abandon  their  old  ground  of  inquiry  by  mixed 
commission  into  the  seven  years'  franchise,  de- 
clared that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  seven 
years"  franchise  would  not  give  immediate  and 
substantial   representation   to   the  Outlanders, 
and   then    demanded    that    President    Kruger 
should  give  the  five  years'  franchise.       They 
added  a  new  demand  that  English  should  be 
admitted  equally  with  Dutch  in  the  discussions 
of    the    Volksraad.       This    despatch    simply 
asked  the  Boers  to  give  the  five  years'  fran- 
chise while  refusing  to  grant  the  quid  pro  quo 
which  the  Boers  required.       On  September  16 
the  Boers  replied,    expressing    their    surprise 
that  a  new  proposal  should  have  been  sprung 
upon  them  after  they  had  accepted  the  original 
proposition  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  refer  the 
seven  years'  franchise  to  a  mixed  commission 
of  inquiry.       They  also  remarked  somewhat 
drily  that  "  it  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  having  re- 
cently, by  means  of  its  invitation,  intimated 
that  it  could  not  declare  without  an  inquiry 
whether  the  franchise  law  would  afford  imme- 
diate and  substantial  representation,  is  to-dav, 
without  having  made  any  inquiry,  in  a  position 
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to  declare  that  the  measure  thus  uicnlioned  is 
insufficient  for  the  object  contemplated."  They 
therefore  renewed  their  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed Mixed  Commission,  and  while  repudiat- 
ing any  promise  to  allow  Eng-Hsh  to  be  used  in 
the  Volksraad,  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  Government  would  refrain  from  springing: 
fresh  demands  upon  them,  and  would  declare 
itself  satisfied  to  abide  by  its  own  proposal 
for  a  joint  commission,  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  proposed,  and  which  they  had  ac- 
cepted. 

At  the  Conference  at  the  Hague 

A  Hint  from    ^^^j^    disputes     as   those   between 
the  Haorue    „      .       ,         ,    ,      n-.  i        t  •  i. 

Conference.  England  and  the  Transvaal,  which 

turn  on  a  question  of  fact,  were 
lengthily  discussed  and  carefully  provided  for 
in  Article  0  of  the  Convention  of  Arbitration. 
T.ord  Pauncefote,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  took  a  leading  and  honourable 
part  in  elaborating  this  article,  which  provides 
that  v.'hen  disputes  arise  between  States  which 
threaten  to  involve  war  an  International  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  should  be  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  facts  by  a  care- 
ful and  conscientious  examination  such  as 
would  throw  light  upon  all  that  was  obscure  in 
the  controversv.  The  Roers  had,  therefore, 
behind  them,  not  only  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own 
proposal,  hut  the  unanimous  counsel  of  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Hague,  from  which 
assemblv  thev  themselves  had  been  excluded. 

Foreigners,  of  course,  are  all  con- 
A  Significant  ^^jj^^,^^|  ^^^^^  ^l^g  .^^orld  is  nOW  wit- 
Reminder  .  .   ,,  .  ,1   „„, 
from  France  nessmg  a  carefully  engmeered  act 

of  international  piracy  to  which  th? 
part  plaved  bv  England  at  the  Hague  was  a 
cunningiv  devised  prelude.  M.  D'Estour- 
nelles  was  for  years  virtually  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Eondon.  At  the  Hague  he  was  the 
constant  allv  of  Eord  Pauncefote.  and  the 
famous  clause  about  Duty  in  the  Arbitration 
Convention  was  his  handiwork.  Speaking  last 
month  at  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 

l.\.  D'Estournelles  said: — 

I  shall  oniv  sav  one  word  about  England  to  call 
to  mind  that  it  is  to  her  eminent  delegate,  Lord 
Pauncefote,  that  is  due  the  great  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  i)roduee  a  project  for  an  international 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  This  honour  may  become  an 
unalterable  and  brilliant  glory  if  England  remains  faith- 
ful to  the  initiative  which  she  has  taken.  A  dispute 
of  long  standing  has  just  broken  out  bet^Yeen  her 
and    the   little   State   of   the   Transvaal.       This  is   the 


crucial  test!  This  is  the  opportunity  for  an  action 
strengthening  the  declarations  of  the  Government.  . 
Will  England,  after  three  months,  take  two  contradic- 
tory initiatives?  Will  she  resort  to  the  machinery  of 
the  Hague  to  declare  war  at  Pretoria?  No  that  seems 
impossible.  She  will  not  condemn  herself.  She  will 
not  with  her  own  hands  tear  up  the  peace-making  docu- 
ment which  she  has  hardly  drawn  up;  she  will  not 
make  the  world  resound  with  the  noise  of  battle  on  the 
morrow  of  the  day  when  she  held  up  before  its  eyes 
the  shining  sign  so  long  expected,  of  justice  and  peace- 
making. 

The  Boers  were  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
Changing    ^^^^    ^^    ^j^^    j^g^    despatch  of  the 

Issue.       British  Government.       That  mis- 
sive concluded  with  the  threat  that 
if  the  reply  was  unsatisfactory  to  us  we  would 
once  more  change  the  issue  and,  abandoning 
all  discussion  of  the  franchise  upon  which  we 
had    hitherto    insisted,  would  proceed  to  for- 
mulate other  demands  not  particularly  speci- 
fied, but    which    it    was    clearly    understood 
would  entail  direct  interference  on  our  part  in 
the  internal   affairs  of  the  Transvaal.       The 
Ministerial  Press  and  the  Ministerial  eulogists 
on  the  platform  are  now  proclaiming  that  the 
issue  is  to  be  changed  once  more.       Instead 
of  demanding  the  inquiry  into  the  five  years' 
franchise  which  has  already  been  offered  them 
if  we  would  abandon  the  suzerainty  of  1881,  or 
the  detailed  series  of  reforms  which  are  not  yet 
formulated,    all    those    questions   are   to   be 
thrown  overboard,  and  we  are  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Transvaal  solely  upon  the  question  of 
asserting  our  supremacy  or  paramountcy  in 
South  Africa.       Considering  that,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
rett points  out  in  an  article  quoted  elsewhere, 
it  is  based,  in  the  nature  of  things,  upon  the 
overwhelming  balance   of   forces,   industrial, 
financial,  and  numerical,  in  South  Africa,  we 
have  as  little  need  to  go  to  war  to  assert  it  as 
the  wolf  did  to  eat  the  lamb,  merely  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  had  stronger  teeth. 

There   have   been    some   vigorous 
Who  oim't   protests  against  this  policy.,  but  for 
Lead.       the  most  part  the  public  is  apa- 
thetic, not  realising  the  gravity  of 
the  issue.      Too  great  reliance  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  times  past  has  left  the  nation  ill  pre- 
pared to  face  the  situation  in  which  we  have 
not  only  no  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  no  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.      Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Rannerman,  after  declaring  that  there  was 
no     cause     for     war,     betook      himself      to 
Marienbad,  from  which  in  the  course  of  two 
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months  he  onlv  emitted  a  soHtary  note  of  dis- 
satisfaction wliich    for    all    practical  purposes 
mig-ht  as  well  never  have  been  uttered.       As 
for  Lord  Rosebery,  he  has  been  as  dumb  as 
a  fish.       Mr.  Asquith  made  a  brief  speech  to  a 
woman's  association  in  Scotland,  in  which  he 
assumed  that  it  only  lay  with  us  to  decide  that 
the  whole  of  the  relations  between  the  Out- 
landers  and  the  Boers  could  be  taken  up  and 
settled.       Mr.  Asquith's  speech  was  not  belli- 
cose m  its  tone,  but  if  we  have  a  rig-ht  to  settle 
these  thinq-s  without  taking-  into  account  the 
South  African  Republic,  what  becomes  of  the 
independence  of  that  Republic?      Mr.  Morley 
led  the  way  by  his  impeachment  of  the  policv 
which  he  saw  was  leading  to  war  and  annexa- 
tion.      He  was  followed  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a 
Minister  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fiaming  of 
both  Conventions  of  t88i  and  1884,  denied  that 
the  suzerainty  in  the  Preamble  of  1881  continues 
to  exist.       A-fr.  Leonard  Courtney  vigorously 
seconded  Mr.  Morley's  protest  at  the  great  de- 
monstration in  Manchester.       The  most  not- 
able utterance,  from  many  points  of  view,  al- 
though it  came  late  in  the  day,  was  Sir  Ed- 
ward's bold  challenge  to  his  constituents  at 
Plymouth.     Sir  Edward  Clarke  not  only  im- 
peached the  policy  to  which  his  Government 
was  committed,  but  backed  his  opinions  bv 
offering  to  resign  his  seat  if  the  Conservatives 
carried  their  dissent  from  his  opinion  so  far  as 
to  object  to  his  continuing  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Meetings  have  been  Iield  in  vari- 
Puiilic  ous  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  chiefly 
Meetings,  j^i  the  North,  at  which  strong  re- 
solutions liave  been  passed  protest- 
ing against  the  threatened  war.  At  Crewe  a 
hostil'^  amendment  was  carried.  At  Man- 
chester, where  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Courtney 
spoke,  a  small  minority  tried  their  best  to  in- 
terrupt the  proceedings,  but  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  a  vote  they  did  not  number 
one-tenth  of  the  assembly.  The  Baptist 
Union,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Bradford, 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  similar 
resolutions  have  been  passed  by  local  religious 
bodies.  Ikit  it  would  be  idle  to  contend  that 
there  has  been  anytliing  approaching-  to  a  na- 


tional or  a  general  expression  of  hostility  to 
war.       But  this  was  only  to  be  expected,  as 
the  general  feeling  is  one  of  incredulity  as  to 
the  possibility  of  such  an  issue  to  the  negotia- 
tions.      Tn  L  ondon  it  is  different.       On  Sun- 
day, August  24,  a  meeting  of  protest  was  sum- 
moned at  Trafalgar  Square.       It  was  a  risky 
experiment,  for  the  mob  in  London  has  from 
time  immemorial  always  been  ready  to  break 
up  peace  meetings,  whether  they  are  held  in 
the  Square  or  in  Hyde  Park.       In  1878  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  clothes  were  torn   off  his  back, 
Mr.   Gladstone's  windows   were  broken,   and 
those  who  protested  against  war  with  Russia 
were  pelted  with  dead  cats  and  rotten  eggs, 
I_t_is   therefore   not  surprising  that  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  promoters  of  the  meet- 
ing- reached  Trafalgar    S(|uare,    they    found 
themselves     in     the     presence     of     a     crowd 
which,     to     put     it     mildly,     was     not     in 
sympathy      with       the        objects        of       the 
meeting.       It     was     well-dressed,     consisting 
chiefly   of   shopmen    and   clerks,   with   a   few 
v/orking-  men.       The  crowd  itself  was  good^ 
humoured  enough,  nor  Avas  there  any  display 
of  the  violent  passions  which   disgraced  the 
Jingoes  when  they  broke  up  the  peace  meet- 
ings of  1878,  but  they  howled  lustily  enough, 
chanted  "  Rule  Britannia  "  more  or  less  dis- 
cordantly, and  abused  the  speakers  who  stood 
on  the  plinth    of    Nelson's    Column    in    the 
choicest  language  of  the  gutters  of  the  slums. 
To  speak  was  impossible,  and  the  attempt  to 
address  the  howling  crowd  in  dumb  show  was 
finally  terminated  by  a  fusillade  of  apples  and 
tomatoes  obtained  from  costermongers'  bar- 
rows, which  supplied  convenient  ammunition 
to  the  party  of  war.       The  "  Spectator  "  says 
the  scene  in  Trafalgar  Square  recalled  the  tu- 
multuous clamour   of   the    Parisian    populace 
which,  in  the  summer  of   1870,  paraded   the 
boulevards  hovviing  "to  Berlin."  which  had  as 
its  inmiediate  results  the  launching  of  the  Em- 
pire upon  a  war  which  led  the  Emperor  to 
Sedan.      The  "  Spectator  '"  has  reasons  for  its 
apprehensions.       In   contemplating    the    Im- 
perial edifice  on  such  occasions  as  this  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remember  the  dream  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the   King  of  Babylon.        Our 
Empire  is  indeed  "a  great  image  whose  bright- 
ness was  excrrlient,  and  the  forn.i  thereof  ter- 
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rible.  His  head  was  of  gold,  his  breast  and 
his  arms  of  silver,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part 
of  iron  and  part  of  clay."  For  the  feet 
mingled  with  miry  clay  we  have  not  far  to  seek 
at  Trafalgar  Square. 

The         '^^^^  reception  of  the  Admiral  who 

Reception  of  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 

Admiral     harbour  of  Manila  was  carried  out 

ewey.  ^^  ^  scale  that  could  hardly  have 
been  exceeded  if  Admiral  Dewey  had  been 
Nelson  returning  from  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
For  days  New  York  and  the  country  round 
about  seem  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  a 
perfect  delirium  of  enthusiasm.  What  with 
fireworks  at  night,  bands  all  day,  triumphal 
processions  on  land  and  water,  nothing  was 
left  imdone  to  intimate  to  all  the  world  that, 
of  all  qualities  which  a  human  being  can  dis- 
play, the  qualities  of  a  successful  fighting  man 


The  Verdict 

on 

Dreyfus. 


"Freeman's   Journal."]  [DUBLIN. 
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are  the  most  appreciated  by  our  American 
kinsman.  Dewey  did  his  work  creditably  and 
well;  he  has  displayed  great  self-control,  and 
he  has  kept  a  level  head,  and  altogether,  quite 
apart  from  his  victory  at  Manila,  he  is  a  man 
whom  the  Republic  would  do  well  to  honour. 
But  this  wilcl  extravagance  of  acclaim  is  rather 
more  worthy  of  the  populace  of  Imperial 
P\.ome  than  of  the  steady  and  sober  citizens  of 
the  Republic.  The  crowd  cheer  soldiers 
m.uch  as  they  cheer  football  matches ;  and  it 
was  very  significant  that  at  the  great  American 
demonstration  to  welcome  home  Admiral 
Dewey,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  the  successful 
grocer,  who  has  brought  his  Shamrock  to 
New  York  to  "  lift "  if  he  can  the  American 
Cup,  was  the  most  popular  figure  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  excitement  of  approaching 
war  has  practically  monopolised 
public  attention  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  but  in  the  first  part 
the  close  of  the  Dreyfus  case  held  the  first 
place  in  public  interest.  The  trial  closed  with  a 
verdict  of  guilty  with  cxtenuatingcircumstances 
by  a  majority  of  five  to  two.  The  addition  to 
the  verdict  of  "extenuating  circumstances,"  it 
is  said,  was  obtained  by  a  threat  of  a  third 
member  of  the  Court-Martial  to  vote  "  not 
guilty."  FTad  three  votes  been  given  for  ac- 
quittal, Dreyfus  could  not  have  been  sen- 
tenced. As  the  votes  were  five  to  two,  he  was 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment.  The  verdict  itself  was  less 
remarkable  than  the  protest  which  it  provoked 
throughout  the  world.  For  months  past  the 
Dreyfus  case  had  been  to  the  newspaper 
readers  of  Europe  and  America  like  a  stock 
tragedy  continually  on  the  boards.  There  was 
none  too  poor  or  too  remote  not  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  long  unwinding  of  the  coil  of 
the  destiny  of  Dreyfus.  The  newspapers  had 
done  their  best  to  keep  up  the  popular  interest. 
Their  correspondents  were  passionate  parti- 
sans disseminating  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the 
fears  and  emotions  which  were  generated  in 
the  Court  of  Rennes.  Outside  France  there 
was  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  hence,  when  the  trial  closed  after 
what  seemed  to  outsiders  a  long-drawn  tra- 
vesty of  legal  procedure,  in  which  everything 
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was  done  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done, 
and  nothing  was  done  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  in  a  court  of  justice,  while  the  evi- 
dence which  was  really  of  first  value  was  for- 
bidden to  be  tendered,  the  sentence  provoked 
an  instant  shriek  of  horror  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  was  as  if  the  pit  and  gallery  of 
a  theatre  which  had  been  expecting  the 
triumph  of  injured  virtue  were  unexpectedly 
confronted  with  a  very  ill-played  last  act  in 
which  the  villain  is  triumphant  and  the  hero 
goes  under.  The  row  created  by  the  news- 
papers Lhroughout  the  world  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  sudden  hooting  of  a  myriad  of 
steam-v/histles  at  some  popular  celebration  in 
America.  Journalism  throughout  the  world 
strained  its  throat  in  pronouncing  the  most 
comprehensive  "  Damn !"  that  the  world  has 
yet  heard. 

The  Gallery  "'"'^^  effect  upon  the  public  was 
of  the  commensurate  with  the  exertions 
World  used  by  the  newspapers  to  produce 
an  mipression  on  the  mmds  oi 
their  readers.  In  Hungary  and  Italy  the 
police  had  to  be  employed  to  protect  the 
French  Consulates  from  insult ;  in  man)'  other 
countries  meetings  were  held  to  protest 
against  the  sentence  and  express  sympathy 
with  Dreyfus.  Some  fifty  thousand  persons 
assembled  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  the  17th 
to  express  their  indignation  at  the  verdict, 
while  similar  meetings  took  place  in  many 
American  cities.  All  this  was  very  natural, 
but  it  emphasises  one  of  the  results  of  modern 
journalism.  It  converts  the  whole  world  into 
a  theatre  in  which  every  newspaper  reader 
considers  that  he  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  does  not 
applaud  or  hiss  the  actors  whose  performances 
are  presented  to  him  every  morning.  Natural 
as  this  may  be,  it  is  not  without  danger.  You 
can  applaud  or  hiss  the  actors  as  you  please 
in  the  real  theatre  without  evil  results;  but 
Avhen  the  performers  upon  whom  you  pro- 
nounce so  brawling  a  judgment  are,  as  on  this 
occasion,  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation  with 
whom  you  have  to  do  business  in  innumerable 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  mis- 
chief that  may  be  wrought  in  politics  by  this 
uncontrolled  abandonment  to  the  instincts  of 

the  plavhouse. 
3 


The  Boycott  ^^^^^  newspapers  were  filled  with 
of  the  suggestions  of  varying  degrees  of 
Paris  idiotcy  as  to  the  duty  of  the  outside 
'**''*  nations  to  punish  France  for  the 
verdict  of  the  court-martial  on  Dreyfus.  Paris 
is  to  hold  a  great  Exhibition  next  year,  the 
chief  attraction  of  which  will  be  the  presence 
of  e.xhibitors  from  all  lands.  Some  feather- 
head  seems  to  have  imagined  that  it  would 
tend  to  improve  matters  if  the  outside  public 
were  to  boycott  the  French  Exhibition  by  way 
of  indicating  its  dissent  from  the  verdict  of  the 
Court-I\Iartial.  An  immense  hullabaloo  was 
raised  in  the  Press.  Every  day  solemn 
pledges  were  registered  by  those  who  would 
never,  never  go  to  Paris  or  its  Exhibition,  and 
strings  of  paragraphs  announced  how  this, 
that,  and  the  other  exhibitor  had  withdrawn 
his  application  for  space,  and  would  refuse  to 
send  his  goods  to  the  capital  of  a  country 
whose  Court-Martial  had  condemned  Dreyfus. 
Never  was  there  so  much  fury,  and  seldom  did 
it  signify  so  little.  For  when  the  storm  died 
away  it  was  discovered  that  of  the  two  thous- 
and intending  British  exhibitors,  only  twentx- 
three  had  indicated  in  a  more  or  less  tentative 
fashion  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
Exhibition.  If  they  had  carried  this  out,  they 
would  merely  have  made  room  for  other  ex- 
hibitors who  were  pressing  to  come  in. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  commotion 
of""  **"  ^^  ^^'^^  announced  that  Dreyfus  had 
Dreyfus,  withdrawn  his  appeal  to  the  Su- 
perior Military  Court,  and  that  he 
had  been  pardoned  by  the  President  on  the  ap- 
plication of  General  de  Galliffet,  who  repre- 
sented that  the  verdict  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances justified  the  exercise  of  the  Presiden- 
tial clemency,  especially  as  there  was  every 
probability  that  Dreyfus  would  not  live  to 
complete  the  second  half  of  his  sentence. 
Dreyfus  was  liberated,  and  went  with  his  wife 
to  recruit  his  health  at  Carpentras,  in  the 
South  of  P'rance.  He  is  guarded  as  jealously 
by  detectives  as  if  he  had  been  an  Irish  .Sec- 
retary in  the  days  of  the  Invincibles.  In  a 
brief  but  dignified  letter,  Dreyfus  declared  that 
liberty  was  nothing  to  him  without  honour, 
and  that  he  intended  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
days  to  the  complete  vindication  of  his  charac- 
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ter  before  the  Court.  His  supporters  main- 
tain that  it  will  take  four  years  before  they 
finally  succeed  in  rehabilitating-  their  hero,  but 
they  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  achieving-  that  rehabilitation  in  the 
military  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  strong-  disposition  to  pass  the  spong^e  over 
the  whole  afl'air,  and  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. 

The     trial     of     the     conspirators 

A  Fly-blown  against  the  Republic  who  were  ar- 

Pretender,    rested     just     when     the     trial     at 

Rennes  began  opened  in  Paris, 
tvhen  the  Public  Prosecutor  unfolded  before 
the  Court  an  astonishing  correspondence, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  up  to  the  neck  in  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Republic.  The  letters  which 
were  read  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
desire  of  this  pretender  to  bring  about  inter- 
nal disorder  in  France  in  the  hopes  that  he 
might  thereby  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
The  letters  show,  however,  such  an  utter  lack 
of  any  initiative,  energy,  courage,  or  revolu- 
tionary genius  that  their  production  should 
give  a  quietus  to  the  hopes  of  the  Orleanists. 
President   Loubet   may   be   congratulated   if 


THE   DUG   D'OKLEANS. 


he  has  not  only  passed  the  sponge  over  the 
Dreyfus  case,  but  finally  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Orleanist  Pretender.  One  of  the 
curious  things  about  these  Royalist  conspira- 
cies was  the  extent  to  which  they  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  social  unrest  produced  by  the 
strikes.  It  is  now,  however,  suggested  that 
the  great  strike  which  has  broken  out  at  the 
works  of  Le  Creusot  have  their  origin  in 
Royalist  intrigue.  The  demands  formulated 
by  the  strikers  do  not  appear  to  be  very  un- 
reasonable : — 

1.  That  the  Union  should  be  recognised. 

2.  That  religious  liberty  should  be  respected. 

3.  That  the  use  of  abusive  language  by  the  foreman 
should    be    restrained. 

4.  That   they   should    not   be   harassed   by   excessive 
surveillance  after  hours. 

Tt  is  curious  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
demand  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  free-think- 
ing country  of  P'rance.  The  strike  is  said  to 
have  left  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  men 
idle,  and  such  a  stoppage  of  industry  in 
France,  although  comparatively  insignificant 
beside  the  great  strike  in  Denmark,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  trepidation  in  high  quar- 
ters and  disorder  in  the  streets. 

In  welcome  contrast  to  the  un- 
international  bridled  denunciation  of  France  and 
Picnics.  |-|-^g  French  which  followed  the  ver- 
dict at  P.ennes,  there  has  been  a 
welcome  interchange  of  international  hospi- 
talities between  the  British  Association,  which 
met  at  Dover,  and  the  similar  French  Associa- 
tion which  was  meeting  at  Boulogne.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired,  in  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional fraternity,  that  these  visits  of  courtesy 
should  increase  and  multiply.  Miss  G.  B. 
Stuart,  a  member  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Journalists,  writes  me  on  this  subject  apro- 
pos of  the  article  in  last  month's  number  on 
the  importance  of  the  international  picnic: — 

Some  years  ago  some  foreign  journalists  of  distinction 
■were  invited  to  joinNin  London  the  Conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  From  this  arose  the  idea  of 
the  Annual  International  Press  Congress,  -which  has 
no-sv  met  six  times,  in  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  Budapest, 
Stockholm,  Lisbon,  and  Rome  respectively.  People  are 
fond  of  asking,  "  "WTiat  does  this  Congress  achieve?" 
It  discusses  dry  professional  questions  about  copyright, 
telegraphic  tariffs,  and  such-like,  for  some  five  or  six 
hours,  distributed  over  as  many  day*,  and  fills  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  -with  eating  and  drinking,  sight-seeing 
and  junketing,  accepting  hospitality  from  the  monarch 
down  to  the  tram  companies.  Anyone  who  has  at- 
tended a  congress  knows  that  this  description  is  fairly- 
correct;  there  is  not  very  much  work  done,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  social  entertainment,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  everyone  is  far  more  tired  out  with  banquet- 
ing than  with  debate.  But  I  maintain  that  this  is 
half-way,  a  good  two-thirds  of  the  battle!  In  giving 
of  their  best  right  royally  on  the  one  side,  in  accepting 
hospitable  favours  with  grace  and  courtesy  on  the 
other,  men  draw  nearer  to  each  other  than  ever  they 
will  do  in  argument,  even  for  the  highest  interests; 
and  these  meetings  between  nations  make  for  peace, 
for  mutual  understanding,  for  "  things  of  good  report  " 
in  a  manner  that  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Do 
you  remember  Sliylock's  "  But  I  win  not  eat  with 
you!"  and  its  quintessence  of  scorn?  Given  that 
a  man  entertains  you  in  his  land  with  his  best,  and 
is  ready  to  be  your  guest  in  your  land  in  return,  it  is 
wonderful  how  professional  arguments,  rivalries,  and 
grievances  fade  into  the  background!  This  is  my 
answer  to  the  frequent  reproach  of  "  Journalists  on  the 
junket  again!" 


The 
'  No  Popery 


The  Dreyfus  case  has  been  used 

,,  somewhat  adroitly  by  the  "Times" 

Fuss.        for  the  purpose  of  attacking-  the 

Jesuits.  No  doubt  the  Dreyfus 
case  is  a  bad  blot  upon  French  history,  but  it 
is  not  more  scandalous  than  what  happened 
in  this  country  at  the  time  when  Titus  Oates 
took  up  the  trade  of  common  informer,  and 
there  has  been  no  such  outburst  of  savage  fury 
in  France  as  that  which  disg-raced  London  at 
the  time  of  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots. 
Note  a  very  significant  paragraph  in  the  "  Os- 
servatore  Romano,"  the  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
which  expresses  a  hardly-veiled  hope  that  the 
war  now  beginning'  may  end  in  the  exhaustion 
of  the  forces  of  Protestantism. 

The  Church  Congress  will  hold  its 
The  Burnln-  f^^^^  rneeting"  this  month  in  Lon- 
Qnestion  of    ,  ,     ,  .  ,  .  . 

Incense,  ^i^n,  and  those  mterested  m  eccle- 
siastical questions  are  wondering 
whether  its  sittings  will  be  attended  by  any 
sensational  incidents.  This  interest  is  strictly 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  circles,  for  the  world 
at  large,  and  London  in  particular,  note  with 
supreme  unconcern  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress, which,  whatever  it  does  or  does  not  do, 
is  known  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  incense  in  churches 
than  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  war  in 
South  Africa.  The  tickling-  of  the  nostrils 
by  the  making:  of  a  pungent  smoke  in  church 
continues  to  absorb  the  attention  of  church- 
men to  an  extraordinary  extent.  According 
to  the  "  Record,"  not  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  incumbents  who 
use  incense  in  divine  worship  have  consented 
to  abandon  its  use  in  deference  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  their  archbishops.      Mr.  George  Rus- 


sell has  explained  that  this  is  not  mutiny  on 
the  part  of  the  incense-burning  clerics, 
for  they  only  swore  to  obey  the 
"  godly  admonitions "  of  their  bishop, 
and  a  bishop  who  admonishes  them  not  to 
burn  incense  emits  an  ungodly  admonition — 
which  means,  of  course,  that  the  admonition  to 
obey  the  bishop  is  strictly  limited  by  each 
clergyman's  own  opinion.  Anything  is  godly 
which  he  wishes  to  do,  and  everything  is  un- 
godly which  he  does  not  wish  to  do— he  is  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  can  do  as  he  pleases. 
Considering  the  imbecility  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  good 
men  and  good  v.'omen  will  waste  their  lives  in 
discussing  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  mak- 
ing smells  in  church,  when  the  bulk  of  them 
have  nothing  to  say  upon  the  vital  issue  of 
peace  and  war  in  Africa. 

When  I  was  at  the  Parliamentary 

Hope        Conference  at  Christiania  I  had  the 

for  Poland,  pleasure  of  meeting  some  Polish 

professors,  who  expressed  with 
some  considerable  vehemence  their  indigna- 
tion with  the  Ritssian  Tsar  because  he  had 
not  yet  made  any  substantial  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  Poland.  "Wait  a  bit,"  I 
said ;  "  let  us  adjourn  the  discussion  for  twelve 
months,  and  see  whether  at  next  inter-parlia- 
mentary conference  you  have  not  cause  to  be 
mistaken  in  proclaiming  that  nothing  will  be 
done  for  Poland."  So  the  discussion  was 
adjourned,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Odessa  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Times  "  that  my  confidence  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  misplaced : — 

An  important  and  far-reaching  concession  to  the 
Poles  in  Russian  Poland  has  just  been  announced,  the 
Imperial  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  having  consented 
to  the  petition  of  leading  Poles  in  educational  circles 
at  Warsaw,  which  was  supported  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Poland,  Prince  Imeretinsky,  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  law  relating  to  the  instruction  of  Polish 
youth  in  their  native  language  and  history.  So  far 
as  the  middle-class  educational  establishments  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  are  concerned,  the  teaching  in  all  classes 
will  be  canned  on  in  the  Polish  tongue,  the  assimila- 
tion being  on  a  general  plan  and  made  compulsory, 
while  the  Polish  language  will  constitute  one  of  the 
main  subjects  in  the  educational  curriculum  of  the  higher 
class  institutions,  and  will  be  taught  in  all  classes  of 
these  establishments.  The  curriculum  in  the  four 
lower  forms  will  include  a  grammatical  course,  while 
the  history  of  Polish  literature  will  be  included  in  the 
higher  forms,  and  the  extent  of  the  programme  will 
correspond  more  or  less  to  that  of  the  educational 
course    marked    out    for   the   teaching    of   the    Russiara 
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language  and  literature.  This  liberal  concession, 
naturally  enough,  has  caused  the  most  profound  satis- 
faction in  all  Polish  circles  throughout  the  Empire,  but 
more  especially  among  those  Avho  have  at  heart  the 
question  of  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  who 
have  viewetl  with  sorrow  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
cadence of  their  natural  tongue,  which  has  already 
practically  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Prussian  Poland. 


Gossip  about  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Arthair  Mee,  writing  in  the  "Young  Man" 
upon  the  "  Life  Story  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  has  not 
very  much  that  is  new  to  say;  but  some  of  the 
gossip  which  he  collected  may  be  interesting  just 
now  when  Mr,  Chamberlain  is  so  much  to  the 
front.  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  born  at  3 
Grove  Hill  Terrace,  Camberwell,  on  July  8,  1836. 
He  went  to  school  at  122  Camberwell  Grove.  His 
dame  was  Miss  Pace.  With  her  he  only  remained 
for  one  year,  and  left  Miss  Pace's  school  to  attend 
a  private  school  in  Canonbury  Square,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  .Johnson,  after  his  parents  had  re- 
moved to  Islington.  From  thence  he  went  to  the 
London  University  School,  where  he  remained  till 


he  was  sixteen.  At  eighteen  he  went  into  the 
shoe  business,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Then  he  went  to  Birmingham,  and  began  to  make 
screws.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school 
with  four  of  his  brothers  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
of  the  Messiah.  He  taught  in  the  night-school, 
took  part  in  penny  reading  entertainments,  he  was 
president  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and 
a  prominent  figure  in  a  local  debating  society  at 
Edgbaston.  At  that  time  his  political  views 
leaned  towards  Toryism,  and  in  1858  he  is  reported 
as  defending  the  aristocracy  against  Mr.  Bright's 
attacks.  At  thirty  he  was  an  out-and-out  Repub- 
lican, and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  too  familiar  to 
need  repetition. 


The  dixliculiies  and  achievements  of  Flashlight 
Photography  are  feelingly  described  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Holmes  in  "  Cassell's.'"  One  of  the  points  to  be 
watched  is  that  by  the  suddenness  and  brilliance  of 
the  "  flashlight "  the  crowd  or  congregation  aie 
not  so  startled  or  diverted  as  to  appear  quite  other 
than  they  usually  are. 
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DIARY    FOR    OCTOBER— NOVEMBER,    1899. 


I.— AUSTRALASIAN. 


LEADING  EVENTS  FROM  OCT.  15  TO  NOV.  15. 

October  15. — Death  of  Seuior-Sergeant  Augling,  of  the 
Austi-aliau    Horse. 

October  lb. — Air.  Neil  Neilson  elected  to  represent 
Burrowa  in  iN.lS.VV.  Assembly.  Boating  accideui  l^ort- 
land  (Vic),  two  lives  lost. 

October  17. — Mr.  Lyne's  Alinistry  sworn  in  iu  X.S.W. 
Assembly. 

October  IS. — Annual  meeting  Municipal  Association 
of  Victoria.  Sir  Jonn  i'orrest  interviewed,  re  Ivai- 
goorlie  alluvial  dispute,  says  the  law  must  not  Ue 
ilouted.  tsydney  Cnamoer  of  Commerce  appoints  com- 
mittee to  collect  information  respectmg  i^'eaeral  tariffs. 
Cjueensland  folice  Commission  continues  its  sittings. 

October  10. — Arrival  in  London  of  Miss  Amy  (Jasties; 
year's  free  instruction  offered  by  director  or  London 
College  of  Music,  and  declined.  Alariue  Court  of  In- 
quiry suspend  certilicate  of  master  of  tlie  Inermopylae 
lor  six  months.  VV.A.  Government  raise  a  loan  of 
£1,000,000  on  Treasury  Bills.  Discovery  of  small-pox 
on  s.s.  Afiic. 

October  21. — Execution  of  an  aboriginal  murderer  at 
Derby,  W'.A. 

Ueiooer  2-3. — Active  preparations  iu  all  the  colonies 
for  despatching  troops  to  the  Transvaal.  Death  ot 
Mr.  L.  1;.  Zox,  M.D.A.  for  East  Melbourne  in  Vic- 
torian Legislative  Assembly.  lieturning  members  of 
the    Australian    Eleven    arrive    in    Adelaide. 

October  20.— Death  of  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  W.A. 
Conservator  of  Eorests.  Violent  scene  in  New  South 
Wales  Assembly. 

October  27. — Deputation  of  Kalgoorlie  alluvial  minei's 
waits  on  the  Minister  of  Mines.  News  received  of 
the  death  of  Grant  Allen. 

October   28. — Victorian   and   Tasmanian   troops   leave 
by  the  White  Star  liner  Medic,  amidst  great  entnusiasm. 
October  30. — Annual  meeting  in   Sydney  of   the  Aus- 
tralasian   Federation    League;    Mayor    ol    Sydney    (Sir 
Matthew  liarrisj   elected  I'resident. 

October  31. — News  received  of  the  serious  woimding  of 
Lieutenant  Carbery,  formerly  of  Melbourne,  in  the 
Iransvaai. 

November  1. — Embarkation  of  the  Queensland  con- 
tingent for  the  Transvaal. 

November  2. — l^oundation-stone  laid  of  Cottesloe 
(W.A.J   Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  by  the  Governor. 

November  3. — iVIr.  Oliver,  Commissioner  for  obtaining 
information  respecting  suitable  sites  for  Federal  cajji- 
1^1,  visits  Aibury  and  Corowa.  Second  portion  of 
N.S.^V.  troops  leave  for  Transvaal  per  s.s.  Aberdeen. 

November  5. — VV.A.  troops  jom  tiie  Medic  at  Albany. 
Sudden  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Walker,  V ice-Chancellor 
Tasmanian  lJniver.«ity,  solicitor,  and  leading  authority 
on   early    i'asinanian   history. 

November  U. — Death  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Brown,  ex- 
P.M.,  and  tirst  i^ariiamentary  representative  in  N.S.W. 
lor    Stuart. 

November  S. — News  received  that  Britain  and  Ger- 
many agree  re  Samoan  question.  Conference  of 
Colonial  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in  Melbourne  to 
discuss  Tederal  tariff.  Death  of  Mr.  Geo.  iSmibert, 
telegraph  engineer  Victorian  Post  and  Telegraph  de- 
partment. 

November  9. — Prince  of  Wales'  fifty-eighth  birthday. 
CounciliorM'Lacharn  re-elected  Mayor  of  Melbourne  lor 
third  year  in  succession.  Death  oi  Mr.  Stapleton, 
member  for  Grenville  in   Victorian   Assembly. 

November  10. — i'arewell  dinner  to  Sir  Charles  HoUed 
Smith,   Victorian  retiring  military  commandant. 

November  13. — Annual  sessions  opened  of  Presby- 
terian Church  of  \  ictoria,  and  Baptist  Union  of  Vic- 
toria. Major-General  Downes  selected  military  com- 
mandant, Victoria,  in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  HoUed 
Smith.      Delegates  to  Intercolonial  Conference  of  Manu- 


facturers meeting  in  Melbourne  entertained   by  Presi- 
dent of  Melbourne  Chamber. 

November  14.--Opening  of  Victorian  Rifle  Associa- 
tions annual  meeting;  tirst  stage  of  the  Queen's  Prize 

shot  off.  ,    ,     ■  ,  i. 

November  1-5.— Hobart  Marine  Board  decides  to  erect 
a  leading  hght  in  the  Derwent,  to  enable  strange  ves- 
sels to  come  safely  iu  at  night. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

October  17.— In  N.S.W.  Assembly  new  Ministry  sworn 
in;  Mr.  Lyue,  Premier,  announces  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme. In  W  .A.  Legislative  Council  Divorce  Act 
Amendment  liill  withdrawn   by  Mr.   Stone. 

October  18.— Electoral  Bill  passes  second  reading  in 
W.A.  Council. 

October  19.— W.A.  Government  raise  £1,000,000  loan 
on  'ireasurv  Bills.  Phylloxera  Prevention  Bill  and 
Northern  Lerritory  Crown  Lands  Bill  discussed  in  S.A. 
Assembly.  After  stone- waning  debate  in  b.A.  As- 
sembly, Premier's  motion  carried  for  despatch  of  troops 
to  the  iransvaai.  •     it-   » 

October  20.— Lengthy  discussion  ot  Estimates  in  W  .A. 

October  23.— New  Zealand  Parliament     votes    £1,500 
to  the  widow  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 
October    20.— Phylloxera    Prevention    Bdl    passed    by 

S.A.  Assembly.  -,,-..  ,  ,  ^u 

October  3U.— Lively  debate  in  W  .A.  Assembly  on  the 
administration  of  tne  railways.  .     ■       ,       i.-n 

October  31.— i'revention  ot  Cruelty  to  Animals  LiU 
read  third  time  m  N.S.W.  Assembly;  Bill  to  tix  certain 
public  holidays  on  Mondays  also  passeu.  In  \V  .A.  As- 
seuiblv  report  of  Postal  Gommission  laid  on  the  table. 
In  Victorian  Legislative  Council  Meat  Supervision  Bui 
passed  through  early  stages.  Third  reading  of  V\  ater 
Vet  Amendment  Bill  carried  m   \  ictorian  Assembly. 

iNovember  1.— In  N.S.W.  Assembly  several  small  Bills 
committed,  and  Early  Closing  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
In  Victorian  Assembly  Kailway  Loan  Bill  passed,  Sur- 
plus llevenue  Bill  reported,  and  Factories  Act  Amend 
meut  Bill  committed. 

November  2.— S.A.  Labour  party  support  Government, 
and  ward  ofi  want  of  confidence  attack  from  the  Op- 
position.     Phylloxera  Bill  read  third  time. 

November  7.— In  S.A.  Assembly  Presbyterian  Church 
Bill  passed,  and  Local  Government  Jiill  considei'ed.  In 
W.A.  Parliament  Select  Committee's  report  on  National 
Commonwealth  Bill  further  discussed. 

November  8.— In  Tasmanian  Assembly  Bill  tor  Sup- 
pression of  Public  Betting  discharged  from  order  paper. 
Crown  Lands  Bill  passed  through  S.A.  Legislative  Coun- 

*"' November  9.— Death  of  Mr.  Stapleton,  member  Vic- 
torian   Assembly.  .        ,^  ,       •  .  rr 

November  10.— By-election  Deloraiue  seat  iasmanian 
As'^embly;   Mr.   J.   Best   elected. 

*  November  14. -Bill  to  authorise  raising  £500,000  by 
increasing  amount  of  Victorian  Government  3  per  cent. 
Stock  passed  through  Legislative  Council.  Mr  S. 
Gillott,  new  membei  or  East  Melbourne,  introduced  to 
Victorian  Assembly.  Premier  of  Queensland  m  Legis- 
lative Assemblv  expresses  satisfaction  at  exchange  oi 
territory  between  England  and  Germany  in  the  South 
Seas  In  W.A.  Assembly,  Bill  providing  for  seats 
beun'-  supplied  to  shop  assistants  introduced.  Projiosed 
Liquor  Act  Amendment  and  Early  Closing  Bills  con- 
sidered  in   N.S.W.   Assembly.  „ ,      -,        , 

November  15.— Publishers  ot  Melbourne  Age  and 
"  Vustralasian  "  called  before  the  Victorian  Assembly, 
and  committed  for  breach  of  privilege  in  commenting 
on   Jackson    inquiry    case. 

November  16.— "Age  '  and  "Australasian  publishers 
released  on  payment  of   £100  fees  each. 
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II— GENERAL    (SEPTEMBER). 


LEADING  EVENTS. 

September  1. — The  Colonial  Office  issues  the  exact 
test  of  the  latest  note  adressed  bv  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  that  of  the  South  African  Republic.  At 
the  Rennes  Court-martial  General  Sebert  gives  impor- 
tant military  evidence  in  favour  of  Dreyfus.  Six  hun- 
dred lives  lost  by  the  flooding  of  a  copper  mine  at 
Besshi  Ihikoku,  in  Japan.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
employers  and  men  affected  by  the  great  lock-out  in 
Denmark,  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  for  its  termination. 
Six  young  Turks  of  good  position  are  arrested  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

September  2. — The  Raad  at  Pretoria  sit  in  secret  ses- 
sion to  consider  Mr.  Chamberlain's  last  despatch. 

September  3. — A  bull-fight  takes  place  at  Boulogne; 
5,000  people  present,  over  1,000  of  whom  are  English. 

September  4. — An  International  Congress  on  Social 
Hygiene  opens  in  Brussels.  The  Danish  lock-out  ends 
by  the  agreement  of  the  men  and  their  employers.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress  opens  at  PljTnouth.  At  Pre- 
toria the  officials  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  issue 
of  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  prominent  Uitlanders 
which  has  been  reported.  The  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation  meets   in    Manchester. 

September  5. — Lord  Sandhurst,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
admits  the  plague  is  again  spreading,  and  with  the 
failure  of  the  rains  the  situation  becomes  dangerous. 
At  the  Rennes  Court-martial  the  request  of  M.  Labori 
to  his  Government  to  call  Colonel  von  Sehwarzkoppen 
and  Colonel  Panizzardi  as  ^vitnesses  is  rejected.  M. 
Labori  telegraphs  to  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Italy. 

September  fi. — Sir  F,  Forestier- Walker  arrives  at  Cape 
Town  from  England.  The  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria rejects  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill  by  27  votes  to  17. 

September  7. — At  the  Rennes  Court-martial  M.  Labori 
requests  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  receive  the 
evidence  of  Colonel  von  Sehwarzkoppen  and  Colonel 
Panizzardi.  This  is  refused  by  the  Court.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  addresses  the  Court,  and  demands  +he  con- 
demnation of  Dreyfus.  President  M'Kinley  is  elected 
a  member  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons'  Inter- 
national Union,  before  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Post-Office  buildings  at  Chicago. 

September  8. — There  is  a  debate  in  the  Raad  at  Pre- 
toria on  the  massing  of  British  troops  on  the  Transvaal 
border. 

September  9. — The  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus  before 
the  Court-martial  at  Rennes  is  fonoluupd.  "^l  lie  iudcps 
find  that  Captain  Dreyfus  was  guilty  in  1894  of  carry- 
ing on  dealings  with  foreign  Powers,  but  that  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances.  The  accused  is  condemned 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  Captain  Dreyfus  signs  the 
notice  of  his  appeal  against  the  Court-martial 's  (inding. 
The  Transvaal  Government  agree  to  a  Conference  at 
Cape  Town  on  questions  in  dispute  between  it  and  the 
British  Government.  The  trial  of  Knezevitch  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  the  assassination  of  the  ex-King 
of  Servia  along  with  twenty-six  other  prisoners  takes 
place  at  Belgrade. 

September  12. — M.  Zola  publishes  a  letter  in  the 
"  Aurore  "  on  the  Dreyfus  verdict  under  tlu-  titV  "mip 
Fifth  Act."  The  British  despatch  sent  after  the  last 
Cabinet  Council  reaches  the  Transvaal  Government, 
and   is  read  in  the  Volksraad. 

September  1.3. — The  Oceanic  liner  arrives  at  New 
York,  having  made  the  voyage  in  six  days  two  hours 
and  thirty-seven  minutes.  A  Cabinet  Council  is  held 
in  Paris,  in  which  it  is  understood  the  pardon  of 
Dreyfus  is  considered. 

September  14. — The  two  Raads  at  Pretoria  continue 
to  discuss  Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch  in  secret  session. 
In  New  South  Wales  a  new  Ministry  is  constituted, 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Lyne  as  Premier. 

September  16. — In  the  Legislative  Council,  he'd  at 
Simla,  the  Indian  Currency  Bill  is  adopted.  A  .shock 
of  earthquake  is  felt  at  Cape  Town.  In  the  Cape 
House  of  Assembly  the  Extradition  Bill  with  the  Trans- 
vaal passes  unopposed. 


September  17.— A  demonstration  in  Plyde  Park  is  held 
to  show  sympathv  with  Captain  and  Madame  Dreyfus; 
there  are  from  60,000  to  70,000  persons  present.  A 
battle  is  fought  at  Venezuela  in  which  1,600  are  killed 
or  wounded;  the  insurgent  leader  occupies  Valencia 
and  Puerto  Cabello.  ,        ,     , 

September  IS.— The  official  text  of  the  reply  of  ihe 
Transvaal  Government  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  last 
despatch  is  published.  .      „  ^  ,     „ 

September  19.— The  Session  of  the  States  General  of 
the  Netherlands  is  opened  by  Queen  Wilhelmina.  The 
French  Government  at  a  Ministerial  Council  decide  to 
grant  a  pardon  to  Captain  Dreyfus. 

September  20.— Captain  Dreyfus  is  released  at  an 
early  hour,  and  secretly  leaves  the  Rennes  Prison  for 
the 'South  of  France.  Sir  A.  Milner  sends  a  telegram 
to  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  stating  that 
troops  from  the  Cape  mav  be  stationed  near  the  borders 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  that  no  menace  is  in- 
tended. President  Stevn  renlies  wit^i  reserve.  M. 
Guerin,  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Semitic  League,  who  has 
defied  the  French  Government  for  several  weeks  in  a 
house    in    Paris,    surrenders    to    the    police. 

September  21.— The  battleship  London  is  launched 
at  Portsmouth.  The  Orange  Free  State's  Volksraad 
assembles  at  Bloemfontein  in  special  session.  Three 
more  transports  with  troops  for  South  Africa  leave 
Bombay. 

September  24.— A  demonstration  is  held  in  Trafalgar 
Square  against  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

September  25.— The  despatch  sent  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  22nd  instant  is  read  in  the  Raad 
of  Pretoria.  The  State  trial  in  Servia  is  at  an  end, 
sentences  of  death  or  imprisonment  being  pronounced 
on    the    accused. 

September  26.— A  succession  of  severe  earthquake 
shocks  is  experienced  at  Darjeeling,  India,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain  and  extensive  landslips.  Admiral  De^v'-y 
arrives  at  New  York  in  the  cruiser  Olympia.  The 
French  Minister  of  War  selects  General  Delanue  as  suc- 
cessor to  General  Brault  as  head  of  the  General  StaJT. 

SPEECHES. 

September  2.— Mr.  Asquith,  at  Leven,  on  the  South 
African   crisis. 

September  5.— Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Arbroath,  on  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Empire.  Lord  Sandhurst,  at  Poena, 
on  the  r'lfigue  and  failure  of  the  rains. 

September  7 — Lord  Tjoch,  in  London,  on  tlie  Trans- 
vaal crisis.  The  German  Emperor,  at  Stuttgart,  on 
th?  Kingship  at  the  head  of  the  people.  President 
L'ruger,  at  Pretoria,  urges  the  Raad  to  show  m-oderation. 

Stpttmber  8.— The  German  Emperor,  at  Karlsruhe, 
on   the   glories   of   the   rJerman   Armv. 

September  15.— Mr.  Morley,  at  Manchester,  on  the 
Transvaal  independence,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  need 
of  wise  consideration  in  the  present  crisis. 

September  20.— Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  New  Tre- 
degar, speaks  strongly  against  the  attempts  of  the  War 
Press  to  aggravate  the  situation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal. 

September  21.— President  Steyn.  at  Bloemfontein,  on 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal. 

ORITDARY. 

September  3.— His  Holiness  Sophronius.  Patriarch  of 
Egvpt,  103. 

Sepiember  4.— M,  Ristitch  (Minister-President  id 
Servia),   68. 

September  6.— Principal  Theodore  Beck,  of  the 
Mahommedan  College,  Aligarth,  India,  40. 

September  12.— Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  56.  Rev. 
C.   f.  P.  Eyre,   85. 

September  14. — Lord  Watson  (Lord  of  Appeal  in  Scot- 
land), 71. 

September  18. — Professor  Karl  Stork,  of  Vienna,  66. 

September  19. — Senator  Seheurer-Kestner   (Paris). 

September  22.— General  Brault  (chief  of  the  French 
General  Staff),  62. 


Abtibw  op  Revtbws, 
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"  Westminster  Gazette."]  [Sept.  14. 

[N  THE  COLONIAL  WARD. 

Nurse    Chamberlain :     "  Here's    your    draught,     Mr. 
Kruger." 

Mr.  Kruger:  "  Is  there  any  of  tha*  '-•M-r-''  suzeraintv 
in  it?" 

Nurse  Chamberlain:  "  No,  there  isn't;  so  you'd  better 
drink  it  \\\)  qniclcly  and  set  it  over." 


-c^^x^^-^^^ 


"Der   Floh."]  [Vienna. 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  DRAGON. 

John  Bull:  "A  miserable  dragon,  this  Kruger!  No- 
body can  believe  how  he  hangs  on  to  Mammon,  his 
shining  gold.  As  if  man  could  find  happiness  when 
he  has  so  much  of  this  stuff!  If  it  costs  him  his 
head,  I  shall  take  his  hoard  away!" 


"  The  Star."]  [Johannesburg. 

iLittle   Boy   Kruger   had   better   not   jump   on   the   tail 
too  long. 


■■\A"ebtiiunster  Gazette. "J  [London. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  KING  JOE. 

On    his   War   Horse. 

(Suggested   by   sketch   of   "  King  John  "   at   "  Her 

Majesty's.") 
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THE  TRANSVAAL  CRISIS. 


Montnal  Daily  Witness.) 


[August  30- 


THE   DILEMMA. 


//i>uii  Punch. 1 


OoM  Paul  :  "  If  I  hang  on  he'll  cut  the  rope.    If  I  drop  I'll  be  swamped 
sooner  or  later.     What'U  I  do  ?  " 


PEACE  OR   WAR  ! 
Britannb  wonders,  while  Chamberlain  sharpens  the  trideoL 


[Bombay. 


Sbtiew  op  ReVIK"«'8, 
NOTSMBEB  16.  189?. 
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THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 


La  Sil'iouelle.\ 


A   DRY    NURSE  1 
She  neglects  her  own  offspring  to  feed  Dreyfus  ! ! 


[Paris.  Lustige  SHitler.\ 


PROOF   POSITIVE  ! 
(Is  this  all,  or  is  there  more  to  come  7) 


[Berlin. 


JuicJ  1 


[Munich 


THE    SIEGE    OF    FORT  CHABROL. 
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PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY'S   "POLICY"! 


IVcrlJ.l 


"  Be  careful,  William ;   that  tree  is  about  to  break." 


[New  York. 


^nis/erdairi/nei-.] 


THE    DEGRADATION   OF   TUSTTCE    BY    FRANCE. 


(Amsterdam 
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KRUGER    HAVING    TWISTED    THE    LION'S    TAIL- 


S.A.  "Critic."] 
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fiia  Nl'HAK      *'  l>iob  )i(-rr.  ynv   ruffir   out  >^ 
ilml     It  iRo  t  (j'lod  lo'  ynu  '" 


W«r-»rli»U  will  Im  pfOi-nlc.)  «ilh  Wu  mint',  omh  ofp^inllj  •'■UctP'l  for  ibatr 
»lUicli»(>  ipr-^^r""^"  II  li  hi\rfll,f  K  .a«tUir  ot  (jrprno,  Ihrreli/re.  tlikt  lh«  too. 
,too  tuiCcpUMa  Hop    begged  to  b«  *ll>"cil  t«  r*preiniit    '.hn  pnf".r  in    llir  Tranav**! 

Ua  II  hera  icto  *h9i>eh<ig  •««;  oo  ths  bald  of  t^tn^gt  kuid  *  doaJI/  bkil  «l  buU«l^ 
bluo  sou!,  knd  h«Jf  bncik 


ONE    MAN    ONE    NURSE. 

•'  I(  nil  npliln-aliniis  wrr.-  acccplrd  we  ahoiud  liftv»  k  nurse  fur  oiurj  ui.An  tnluled.  "--CmiejU.  ramcB. 


"  Bulletin.'"] 


Review  op  Reviews, 
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THE    TEACHINGS    OF    A    FIVE    YEARS'    PREMIERSHIP. 

By  Kight  Hon.  G.  H.  Eeid,  P.C. 


When  asked  to  contribute  an  article  to  the  "  Re- 
Tiew  of  Reviews "  under  the  heading  above,  I 
readily  accepted  the  invitation,  partly  because  the 
task  is  more  a  matter  of  memory  and  arrangement 
than  of  mental  labour,  and  partly  because  my 
faculties  are  rapidly  regaining  their  juvenile  fresh- 
ness, during  a  rest  which  I  strove  hard  to  avoid, 
but  already  feel  to  be  a  real  blessing. 

Why  I  Held  Office  so  Long. 

Surprise  that  my  first  attempt  at  Cabinet-making 
proved  as  durable  as  to  surpass  all  previous  records 
in  the  mother  colony,  is  the  first  reflection  that 
occurs  to  me.  I  was  "sworn  in  "  on  August  3, 
1894,  and  left  office  on  September  14,  1899,  a  period 
of  five  years  and  forty-two  days.  When  our  two 
great  Liberal  leaders,  Sir  John  Robertson  and  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  coalesced  in  December,  1878,  their 
term  of  office  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years 
and  fifteen  days,  to  .January  4,  1883.  In  my 
wildest  dreams  I  did  not  expect  to  surpass  that. 
To  some  extent,  I  suppose,  I  must  return  thanks  to 
my  opponents  for  their  defective  methods:  but 
we  had  some  powerful  adversaries.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  and  Sir  George  Dibbs  once  uniting  their 
forces  against  us.  The  very  strong  support  ac- 
corded to  the  Ministry  by  the  electors  was 
our  sheet-anchor,  and  the  main  cause  of  our  suc- 
cess. This  suppoi-t  outside  was  most  loyally 
reflected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Parliament,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  memorable 
vote  which  brought  us  to  grief,  ot  which  more  in 
due  time.  The  members  of  the  party  adhered 
to  me  with  rare  steadfastness;  in  spite  of  sundry 
overtures  from  past  leaders,  and  some  who  hoped 
to  lead.  The  altogether  singular  discipline  ob- 
served in  our  ranks,  year  after  year,  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  services  rendered  to  me. 
Full  of  good  speakers  as  the  Ministerial  ranks 
were,  they  opposed,  whenever  necessary,  a  solid 
front  of  silence  to  the  loquacious  onslaughts  of 
the  Opposition.  I  believe  nothing  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary conflicts  but  the  magnificent  curb  my  sup- 
porters put  upon  their  oratorical  powers  enabled 
ns  to  vanquish  so  many  deeply-rooted  and  power- 
ful interests,  and  to  place  upon  the  book  of 
statutes  so  many  instalments  of  reform. 

A  Loyal  Cabinet. 

Then  I  had  an  able  and  a  loyal  Cabinet.  No 
body  of  Ministers  ever  followed  a  chief  so  im- 
plicitly,   or    made    the    heavy    tasks  of  leadership 


lighter,  than  did  my  hon.  colleagues,  whether  they 
were  with  me  from  the  first  or  joined  later.  I 
had  absolute  confidence  in  tue  integrity  of  their 
administration,  and  that  confidence  was  never 
shaken.  The  men  who  put  on  land  and  income 
taxes  for  the  first  time  in  the  country's  history, 
who  swept  away  so  many  vested  interests  in  re- 
ducing the  tariff  to  a  few  items,  who  recast  on 
lines  of  strict  economy  a  disorganised  and  over- 
grown Civil  Service,  were  exposed,  naturally,  to 
the  fiercest  stress  of  attack  and  criticism;  yet 
even  their  strongest  political  opponents  testified  to 
their  personal  worth;  and  I  think  I  can  also  add, 
to  the  general  efficiency  of  their  administration. 

The  Power  of  the  Labour  Party. 

During  those  five  years  there  was  a  party  in  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  distinct  from  all 
others,  known  as  the  Labour  party;  to  the  present 
Assembly  of  12.5  it  contributes  19  members.  For 
the  period  of  my  Premiership  they  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  in  any  party  struggle,  nearly 
always.  The  transfer  of  their  solid  support  from 
one  side  to  the  other  meant  a  difference  of  thirty- 
eight  votes.  I  can  testify  with  pleasure  to  the 
singularly  consistent  support  the  party  gave  to 
the  late  Government  from  first  to  last.  There 
was  no  sort  of  definite  tie,  or  formal  alliance. 
Our  policy  met  with  their  approval,  and  they  did 
not  expect  to  further  their  political  aspirations  or 
party  platform  better  by  opposing  us.  From  that 
point  of  view  there  is  no  call  for  gratitude.  They 
supported  us  simply  because  it  seemed  to  be  their 
duty  so  to  do.  The  ground  upon  which  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  the  Labour  members,  and  es- 
pecially to  their  able  and  liigh-minded  leader,  Mr. 
J.  S.  McGowen,  is  this:  having  great  power,  they 
never  sought  to  use  it  in  an  objectionable  manner. 
The  connection  was  always,  thercLore,  on  both 
sides,  an  honourable  one;  and  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  pressure  during  my  term  of  oflSce  is 
a  fact  which  I  have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
in  recording. 

The  chief  fighting  planks  of  our  "  Free  Trade 
and  Liberal  "  party,  as  led  by  myself  since  1891, 
were  three  in  number: — (1)  Free  Trade;  (2)  direct 
taxation;  and  (3)  Upper  House  reform. 

Free  Trade  and  Direct  Taxation. 

In  the  whole  British  Empire  New  South  Wales 
has  been  the  onlv  Free  Trade  community  outside 
of  the  three  kingdoms       The  Deas-Thbmson  tariff 
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of  1852  closely  followed  British  lines — indeed,  may 
l:e  said  to  have  preceded  the  reforms  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. But,  especially  in  1871,  when  we  had  a 
Protectionist  Premier,  the  list  of  duties  was  en- 
larged, and  upon  two  occasions  ad  valorem  duties 
of  5  per  cent,  were  imposed  for  revenue  purposes, 
though  afterwards  repealed.  In  1891  a  sudden 
disaster  led  to  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
and  the  Premiership  of  Sir  George  Dibbs,  a  convert 
from  Free  Trade  to  Protection.  Upon  the  plea 
of  raising  revenue,  a  (semi)  Protection  tariff  was 
suddenly  passed,  with  duties  ranging  up  to  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  We,  on  the  other  side,  strongly 
opposed  this  reversal  of  the  long-standing  policy 
without  a  reference  to  the  electors.  We  also  de- 
manded that,  if  more  money  was  wanted,  it  should 
be  obtained  by  means  of  direct  taxation,  especially 
a  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land. 

In  course  of  time  the  House  ran  its  course,  and 
a  General  Election  followed  in  July,  1894.  The 
burning  issues  were  Free  Trade  and  direct  taxa- 
tion versus  the  Protective  policy.  The  result  was 
in  our  favour.  I  took  office,   as  stated,  on  August  3. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  direct  taxation,  and  a  deadly 
struggle   was   certain. 

What  the  Struggle  Taught  Me. 

I^ooking  back  upon  the  events  of  that  struggle 
(of  which  a  short  piece  of  prefatory  history  was 
necessary),  I  can  now_  see  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  it  more  clearly.  Some  denounced  me  for 
the  heat  and  pugnacity  of  my  conduct.  Others  for 
basely  surrendering  the  position  after  it  had  been 
won.  My  experience  in  political  life  teaches  me 
that  to  be  abused  from  two  extreme  points  of  view 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  you  are  taking 
a  fair  and  moderate  course.  Long  ago,  when 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  I  had  to  go  for 
election,  and  for  the  first  time  two  bodies,  hating 
one  another,  combined  to  defeat  me.  The  "  Free- 
man's Journal  "  and  the  "  Protestant  Standard  " 
were  both  against  me.  What  they  really  meant 
was  that  I  had  persevered  in  a  course  that  steadily 
pointed  away  from  favouritism  of  any  kind,  and 
that,  in  doing  that,  T  had  to  disappoint  extremists 
of  all  kinds. 

In  later  times,  when  the  "  lords  "  of  the  "  Upper 
Chamber "  tried  conclusions  with  me  over  the 
"  I.,and  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Bill "  by 
throwing  it  out  contemptuously  on  the  second 
reading,  I  had  to  abandon  moderate  courses  for  a 
while,  in  order  to  correct  their  presumption  in 
dealing  so  cavalierly  with  a  financial  measure 
strongly  and  recently  approved  by  the  country  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Legislative 
Councillors  then  (in  1895) — the  House  is  a  vastly 
better     one    now — may     have     kept     the     strict 


letter  of  the  written  law,  but  they  none  the  less 
violated  vital  unwritten  laws  of  the  constitution. 
One  of  these — common  to  the  British  constitution 
and  all  those  modelled  upon  it — is  the  right  of 
the  people  and  their  chosen  representatives  to 
decide  upon  the  financial  measures — the  revenue- 
and  expenditure  of  the  country.  Our  policy  of  land 
and  income  taxation  had  triumphed  at  the  polls  in 
1894.  The  measures  of  the  Government  giving 
effect  to  that  policy  had  been  passed  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  the  I^egislative  Assembly,  yet  hon.  gen- 
tlemen holding  seats  in  a  nominee  House 
treated  the  will  of  both  people  and  Assembly  with 
sovereign  contempt.  Outrages  upon  constitu- 
tional principles  had  previously  never  been  taken 
straight  to  the  people.  Many  brave  words  had 
been  spoken,  but  the  implied  challenge  had  never 
been  accepted.  I  accepted  it  at  once.  It  was 
rather  cruel  to  dissolve  a  recently-elected  Assem- 
bly, doing  its  duty  faithfully,  because  a  Councit 
which  could  not  be  exposed  to  an  election  had 
taken  an  unwarrantable  and  desperate  resolve. 
But  a  lesson  had  to  be  taught,  and  that  was  the 
only  way  of  doing  it. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  Council,  after  a 
crushing  defeat,  had  come  back  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  passed  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  they  had 
thrown  out.  and  proceeded  to  make  amendments 
in  the  Bill  (held  not  to  be  a  money,  but  a 
machinery  Bill)  the  situation  changed.  The  man 
of  war  became  the  man  of  peace.  The  main 
principles  having  been  accepted — a  land  tax  on  un- 
improved values,  and  an  income  tax,  with  exemp- 
tions in  both  cases — the  period  of  compromise  ar- 
rived. I  consented  to  reduce  the  income  tax  ex- 
emption from  £300  to  £200,  and  the  land  tax  ex- 
emption from  £475  to  £240.  I  consented  to 
some  other  changes  of  less  importance  but  of  a 
more  doubtful  nature. 

I  was  attacked  for  my  moderate  course.  But 
time  has  made  my  conviction  stronger  that  the 
peaceable  settlement,  especially  in  view  of  the  pro- 
longed uncertainty  existing  in  the  commercial 
world,  was  better  than  a  continuance  of  strife. 

Tariff  Reform. 

There  was  strangely  little  resistance  over  the 
reform  of  the  tariff.  Protective  ideas  have  never 
taken  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  in  this 
colony.  The  experiences  of  Victoria— which  has 
been  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  capitalist  for 
labour  when  the  workers  here  are  on  strike — have 
established  many  unfavourable  theories  in  the 
minds  nf  working  men,  in  conjunction  with  the 
stagnation  of  population  there  for  soine  years  past, 
A  spirit  of  retaliation  is  the  strongest  influence 
making  for  Protection  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
that  will  soon  be  laid  to  rest,  under  the  coming 
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Federal  tariff.  Besides,  local  Protectionists  over- 
painted  their  pictures  of  the  misery  which  our 
policy  would  inflict.  The  factories  were  to  be 
closed,  the  operati\es  were  to  be  forced  to  starve. 
The  farmers,  especially,  were  to  suffer.  Our  gold 
coin  and  bullion  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  bank 
cellars.  Our  territory  was  to  be  overrun  with 
foreign  agents,  and  our  markets  were  to  be  glutted 
with  imported  rubbish.  Four  years  of  experi- 
ence, under  adverse  conditions,  have  raised  a  gen- 
eral laugh  over  these  predictions,  which  have  so 
ludicrously  miscarried.  Then  Dr.  MacLaurin,  who 
joined  in  the  gloomy  chorus  of  false  prophets,  and 
Mr.  Lyne,  too,  had  to  endure  popular  banter  on  ac- 
count of  their  croakings  in  1895  and  1896,  when  in 
1898  and  1899  they  tried  hard  to  prove  that  New 
South  Wales  was  so  very  prosperous,  and  the 
other  colonics  so  very  poor  and  necessitous,  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  join  them. 

An  Ill-balanced  Constitution. 

Five  years  of  experience  as  Prime  Minister  has 
taught  me  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities 
of  public  life  is  a  change  in  the  basis  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  Reformers  thirty  and  twenty 
years  ago  were  strongly  in  favour  of  an  elective 
Upper  House.  I  never  was.  The  objection  to 
the  elective  basis  is  (from  the  Conservative  point 
of  view  the  advantage)  that  you  intensify  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  popular  Chamber,  instead  of  remov- 
ing them.  If  on  the  inferior  basis  of  the  nominee 
principle  the  "liOrds"  put  on  so  many  airs,  and 
arrogate  so  much  power  to  themselves,  what  could 
be  expected  when  they  could  say  to  the  Assembly, 
"  We  claim  absolute  equality  of  origin,  because,  if 
you  are  elected,  and  if  you  represent  the  people,  so 
do  we  "?  So  clearly  have  these  views  been  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  experience  of  other  countries — 
in  Victoria  especially — that  any  change  in  an  elec- 
tive direction  is  impossible.  Some  change  is  im- 
perative. In  1894,  when  I  took  office,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Council,  as  then  constituted,  were 
insufferable.  Recent  appointments  and  recent 
events  have  improved  the  situation,  but  the  powers 
of  the  Assembly  are  still  unfairly  cramped,  and  th? 
representation  of  "  the  classes  '"  in  the  Legislative 
Council  is  still  unduly  powerful.  The  more 
closely  the  measures  originated  by  the  Assembly 
approach  to  universal  approval  outside,  the  less 
chance  is  there  for  them  in  the  Council.  This 
state  of  things  reverses  the  true  balance  of  a  con- 
stitution, whose  powers  are  supposed  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  manhood  suffrage,  untrammelled  by 
plural  voting. 

Why  My  Reform  Scheme  was  Shelved. 

"  Reform  of  the  Upper  House "  was  one 
of  my  chief  objects,   and   in   the  electoral   battle 


of  189.'>,  it  played  an  equal  part  in  the  contest  with 
the  fiscal  reform  on  which  the  appeal  was  made. 
We  tried  more  than  once  to  get  our  reform  scheme 
through,  but  the  Council  would  not  look  at  it.  As 
they  put  it,  the  issue  of  1895  was  on  direct  taxa- 
tion and  tariff  reform,  and  there  is  no  certainty,  if 
the  issue  of  Upper  House  reform  were  the  sole 
issue  before  the  electors,  that  the  Government  pro- 
posals would  be  carried.  This  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  inflicting  upon 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  a  second  dis- 
solution, undeservedly  penal  in  its  consequences, 
or  of  waiting  for  the  General  Election  of  1898, 
pushing  through  as  much  useful  legislation  in  the 
meantime  as  possible.  We  adopted  the  latter 
course,  with  the  concurrence  of  our  supporters. 
Unhappily  for  our  intentions,  when  the  year  1898 
arrived  the  excitement  of  the  Federal  agitation 
was  at  its  height.  The  Federal  Convention 
closed  its  doors  in  March,  1898,  the  referendum 
vote  was  registered  in  June,  and  was  not  decisive. 
The  House  expired  by  effluxion  of  time  in  July. 
Therefore,  as  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  on  the 
merits  of  the  Federal  scheme  impending — which 
could  not  be  postponed — it  was  idle  to  propose,  as 
the  chief  issue  of  such  an  election,  the  reform  of 
the  provincial  constitution. 

The  Government  scheme,  briefly,  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  life  tenure,  the  retirement  of  the  existing 
Councillors  in  batches  of  ten  or  twelve  each  year, 
and  new  appointments  on  a  tenure  of  about  seven 
vears, '  the  appointments  to  be  made,  as  at  pre- 
sent, by  the  Govei"nor-in-Council.  There  were 
other  provisions  to  secure  finality  in  financial 
measures,  and  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  refer- 
endum   if  a  deadlock  arose  in  legislation. 

The  certainty  of  Federation,  of  the  transfer  of 
large  national  questions  from  the  provincial  Legis- 
latures to  a  Federal  Parliament,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  recasting  the  provincial  consti- 
tutions may  convert  the  agitation  for  an  improved 
Upper  House  into  a  demand  for  its  abolition. 

My  Visit  to  England. 

Quite  the  most  agreeable  public  event  during  my 
term  of  office  was  the  visit  I  made  to  the  mother 
country  as  the  representative  of  the  colony  on 
the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  sixty  years'  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  There  were  eleven  self-gov- 
erning dependencies  so  represented.  Of  the  eleven 
Prime  Ministers  five  are  still  in  ofl3ce — Sir  Wilfrid 
I^aurier,  Sir  George  Turner,  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  King- 
ston, and  Sir  John  Forrest.  Six  are  out  of  office — 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  Sir  William  Whiteway,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Braddou.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson,  Mr.  Estcourt.  and 
myself. 

We  worked  together — and  enjoyed  ourselves  too 
— in    the   most    fraternal   manner.       Sir     Wilfrid 
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Laiirier,  who  was  our  leader,  made  the  most  pleas- 
ant possible  impression  upon  all.  The  kindness 
shown  to  us  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  count- 
less other  distinguished  personages,  attested  the 
wonderful  affection  which  exists  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  people  of  the  colonial  Empire.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chamberlain,  whose  responsibility  was  the 
greatest,  excelled  in  kind  thought  and  generous 
hospitality. 

The  Jubilee  Demonstration. 
But  the  memorable  procession  of  June  22  sup- 
plied the  grandest  proof  of  all.  The  population  of 
all  ranks^in  the  East  and  West  ends  of  London 
with  equal  heartiness — greeted  us  all  in  a  manner 
\\hich  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  Talk 
of  the  exuberant  demonstrations  of  Paris,  or  Nice, 
or  Rome!  Talk  of  the  apathy  and  stolidity  of  the 
British!  No  Southern  city  in  Europe  was  ever 
electrified  by  a  wilder  or  more  light-hearted  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  than  that  which  greeted  the 
colonial  troops  from  balconies,  windows,  and  roofs, 
from  miles  of  thronged  doorways,  alleyways, 
street-corners,  and  pavements.  In  the  background 
of  one's  thoughts,  even  on  that  eventful  day,  there 
rose  massively  and  grandly  the  stern  and  dauntless 
traditions  of  the  race— when  Plantagenets  and  Tu- 
dors  reigned,  when  the  mighty  Empire  of  to-day 
-was  in  the  germ— but  in  the  gorgeous  pageant  of 
humanity  before  our  eyes  we  soon  forgot  mem- 
ories even  of  the  glorious  past  in  the  joy  we  felt 
in  the  radiant  presence  of  a  younger  and  a 
mightier  England  still.  It  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten display  of  the  loyalty  of  a  7natchless  Em- 
pire for  its  matchless  Queen. 

Impressions  of  English  Statesmen. 

To  a  colonial  politician  who  has  gone  through 
many  stirring  fights,  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
periences in  England  would  be  the  self-contained 
and  studiously-repressed  manner  of  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  I  was  privileged  to  hear.  Some  of 
their  strongest  points  and  hardest  hits  were  made 
more  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  left  to  inference. 
The  blow  might  go  right  through  the  heart  or  the 
lungs,  but  there  was  little  or  no  apparent  violence 
or  bloodshed.  Rapier  play  is  not  always  the  best, 
however  skilful.  It  is  excellent  where  swords- 
manship is  the  fashion.  But  if  your  opponents 
are  addicted  to  bludgeons,  or  blue  metal,  finished 
swordplay  maj'  not  be  a  sufficient  consolation,  or 
even  an  adequate  defence.  Therefore  it  might 
well  be  that  the  subdued  style  of  some  great  Eng- 
lish statesmen  would  not  answer  so  well  in  other 
countries,  where  culture  is  less  intense  and 
animal  spirits  more  in  evidence. 


Australian  and  Imperial  Relations. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Australia  were  in  a  condition 
that  could  not  last.  Coldness  and  indifference 
prevailed  at  both  ends  of  the  connection.  The 
British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Austra- 
lian station  in  1870,  not  because  we  did  not  like 
to  have  them,  but  because  "  Little  England " 
thought  they  seemed  to  make  the  tie  too  intimate. 
About  that  time  Imperial  statesmanship  was 
frigid  and  dyspeptic  in  all  concerning  the  colonies. 
On  our  side  there  was  an  active  feeling  of  scepti- 
cism in  some  quarters  as  to  the  value  of  the  flag. 
In  the  old  country  some  leading  politicians  had  a 
strong  suspicion  that  union  with  us  was  a  source 
of  weakness.  All  that  has  passed  away  on  both 
sides.  Hence  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  hence  the  enthusiastic  send-off  given  in 
Australia  to  the  contingents  bound  for  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

Australia  Federated. 

When  my  term  of  office  began  the  Federal  ovit- 
look  was  not  bright.  The  Bill  drafted  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1S91  was  covered  with  dust,  and  had 
not  been  reviewed  finally,  I  think,  in  any  Parlia- 
ment. The  people  had  been  left  out  of  the  enterprise 
by  the  statesmen.  Dr.  Quick  struck  the  keynote  of  a 
new  departure,  which  I  heartily  approved.  From 
the  Hobart  Conference,  held  early  in  1895,  the  Fed- 
eral movement  breathed  a  new  life.  Enabling 
Acts,  elections  to  the  National  Convention,  meet- 
ings of  that  body  in  Adelaide,  in  Sydney,  and  in 
Melbourne,  speedily  followed.  Then  the  referen- 
dum vote  on  June  3,  1S98,  followed  by  the  General 
Election  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  following 
month.  Then  the  catalogue  of  amendments  de- 
sired by  New  South  Wales;  and  then  the  necessary 
legislation  for  a  second  referendum,  crowned  with 
the  glorious  result  of  the  polls  in  every  colony  but 
one,  where  the  poll  is  not  yet  taken.  The  delay 
in  1898,  for  which  1  was  no  doubt  somewhat  re- 
sponsible, had  one  grand  result,  it  enabled  Queens- 
land to  becom.o  one  of  the  original  States.  If 
Western  Australia  can  be  gained  by  one  or  two 
concessions,  I  think  it  is  worth  while.  But  the 
agreement  must  be  unanimous. 

The  Addresses  to  the  Queen  had  no  sooner  been 
passed  in  our  Parliament  than  a  desperate  at- 
tempt was  made  to  defeat  the  Ministry.  Revenge 
for  my  P'ederal  success  was  the  deciding  factor  in 
this  struggle.  Hence  the  Federal  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Barton)  had  to  retire,  to  make  way 
for  Mr.  I.yne,  an  Anti-Billite,  before  the  blow 
could  be  struck.  The  defeat  left  no  sting.  The 
union  of  the  Australias  is  now  assured.  To  have 
helped  in  that  great  cause  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
many  Pr«mierships. 
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THE     EMPIRE     THROUGH     COLONIAL     EYES. 

By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Londun  "Spectatok." 


The  Australian  visitor  to  England,  mixing 
freely  with  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  soon  finds 
that  he  has  undergone  a  complete  change  of  poli- 
tical climate.  He  is  parted,  by  some  subtle  differ- 
ence he  can  hardly  define  or  analyse,  from  even 
those  with  wtioin,  on  most  public  topics,  he  is  in 
sympathy.  He  becomes  conscious  that  his  politi- 
cal perspective,  somehow,  is  unlike  that  of  those 
about  him;  his  sense  of  political  values  is  different. 
He  sees  the  political  landscape  from  another  point 
of  view.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
politics  of  the  Empire  for  a  moment  through  col- 
'Onial  eyes. 

Why  the  Colonist  is  an  Imperialist* 
The  typical  colonial  is  certainly  not  a  "  Jingo  " 
in  any  foolish  sense  of  that  question-begging  epi- 
thet. He  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  rough 
work  of  a  new  land  to  have  either  energy  or  im- 
agination to  waste  on  military  adventures.  But 
the  colonial  Is  an  Imperialist  of  the  most  thorough 
type.  The  "Little  Englander,"  with  his  frost-bitten 
imagination,  his  fatal  want  of  perspective,  his  mis- 
trust of  a  national  destiny,  is  to  the  colonial  an 
unlovely  and  unintelligible  human  oddity.  The 
colonial,  in  a  word,  finds  that  he  thinks  more 
proudly  of  England,  and  dreams  more  nobly  for 
Tier,  than  does  even  the  average  Englishman! 
What  explains  that  strain  of  warmer-blooded  Im- 
perialism in  the  colonial  mind? 

Is  it  because  the  colonist  is  a  more  imaginative 
and  romantic  creature,  less  roughly  chastened  by 
experience,  and  less  familiar  with  the  hard  facts 
of  the  world,  than  the  average  Englishman?  No 
one  will  say  so.  The  typical  colonist,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  rougher-fibred  and  more  practical  man 
than  the  average  Englishman.  The  chief  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  of  political  mood  between  the 
two  men  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  colonist  sees  the 
Empire  more  or  less  from  the  outside;  the  English- 
man sees  it  chiefly  from  the  inside. 

The  Engine'room  of  the  Empire. 

So  the  colonist,  better  even  than  the  Englishman 
Tiimself,  can  measure  the  part  England  plays  in 
the  great  forces  of  the  world,  and  assesses  the 
political  ideals  of  which  she  is  the  representative 
amongst  the  nations.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
to  the  Empire  what  its  engine-room  is  to  a 
great  liner.  It  is  the  centre  of  its  energy.  The 
force  that  drives  the  ship  is  generated  there.  But 
the  engine-room,  after  all,  is  not  the  place  from 
which  to  get  the  best  conception  of  the  course  the 
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ship  is  steering,  or  the  port  it  is  likely  to  make. 
The  stokers  and  firemen  discharge  a  very  useful, 
if  distressful  ofiice;  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
great  heat,  are  surrounded  by  much  smoke,  and 
are  always  in  a  state  of  active  physical  exertion. 
And  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  the  stokers  and 
firemen  are  about  the  last  to  be  visited  by  any 
slimpse  of  the  aspect  the  great  ship,  which  they 
are  driving  on  its  steadfast  course  across  the  sea, 
v/ears  to  onlookers.  Much  of  the  political  life  of 
England  suggests  the  heat  and  energy— to  say 
nothing  of  the  smoke — of  the  engine-room.  It  is 
most  necessary  and  useful,  but  it  has  its  disabili- 
ties and  limitations.  It  is  an  affair  of  stokers 
with  the  horizon  of  an  engine-room.  Would  that 
all  English  politicians  had  a  vision  of  the  great 
ship  of  State,  and  of  the  destiny  to  which  it  is 
pressing,  as  seen  from  the  outside! 

What  England  Represents. 

What  contribution  does  England  make  to  the 
world's  life?  What  ideals  does  she  represent? 
For  what  causes  does  she  stand  in  the  arena  of 
v.ar'  Let  her  be  judged  by  her  relation  to  in- 
ferior races. 

She  holds  in  trust,  for  example — to  take  a  con- 
crete case — some  three  millions  of  brown-skinned 
Cingalese.  What  is  her  office  to  these?  She  does 
not  fill  her  pockets  at  their  cost.  She  does  not 
wring  tribute  from  them.  She  exacts  no  unpaid 
toil.  Amongst  that  picturesque,  chattering,  quick- 
witted, but  shallow-natured  race,  she  has  the  office 
of  a  schoolmaster,  of  a  nurse.  She  is  the  patient 
drudge  and  teacher  of  civilisation.  The  English- 
man, as  he  stands  in  such  a  community,  is  a  pro- 
saic figure,  quite  unconscious  of  any  heroic  office. 
Ke  is  content,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  to  make 
roads,  and  enforce  order,  and  clear  the  jungle.  But 
he  stands  for  higher  ideals  than  the  Roman  knew. 
He  is  the  representative  of  justice,  he  organises 
pity,  he  makes  patient  war  on  ignorance,  he  is  the 
guardian  and  warden  of  freedom.  He  slowly 
creates  for  the  race  he  governs  new  moral  ideals, 
be  lifts  them  up  to  new  moral  levels.  It  is  true 
the  Englishman  does  not  announce  to  the  world, 
or  even  admit  to  himself,  that  he  is  seeking  any 
such  ends  in  a  community  like  Ceylon.  He  goes 
to  plant  coffee  and  make  a  fortune.  But  he  takes 
all  these  ideals  with  him.  He  enforces  them  as 
part  of  his  daily  work. 

What  would  happen  if  the  Englishman,  and  all 
he  represents,  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  a 
community  like  Ceylon?       The  jungle  would  re- 
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emerge.       Order  would  vanish.       The  whole  race 
would  instantly  relapse  into  a  savagery  in  which 
man's  life  and  woman's  honour  would  he  at  the 
caprice   of  some   native   chief.       Would   the   men 
of  any  other  nation  do  the  work  better  than  Eng- 
lishmen?   Has  the  Belgian  done  it  better  in  Africa, 
or  the  French  in  Tomiuin,  or  the  Dutch  in  Java? 
The  continentals  delight  to  paint  the  Englishman 
abroad  as  the  most  grasping  of  human  beings,  the 
universal  appropriator,  a  mere  bit  of  selfishness 
set  on  two  legs.      And  with  that  odd  joy  in  self- 
depreciation    in  which  English  pride  not  seldom 
disguises  itself,  the  Englishman  repeats  and  ac- 
cepts this  misdescription  of  himself.      But  let  the 
plain  facts  be  looked  in  the  face.      England  does 
not   pick  the  pockets  of  her  dependencies  to  fill 
her  own.      She  imposes  no  taxes,  she  suffers  them, 
rather,  at  the  hands  of  her  own  colonies.      In  con- 
tinental politics  a  dependency  is  always  a  mere 
sponge  to  be  squeezed.      But  in  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land towards  her  colonies  and  dependencies  to-day 
we  have  such  an  example  of  magnanimous  unsel- 
fishness  as   cannot   be   paralleled   in    all   history. 
Now,  the  accident  of  his  geography  enables  the 
colonist  to  see  the  contribution  which,  in  spite  of 
many    blunders.    England    makes    to    the    world's 
order,  and  peace,  and  happiness.       And  so  he  is 
kindled  to   a  pride  in  his  race  and   Empire   the 
home-born  Englishman  does  not  always  feel. 

Australia's  Debt  to  England. 
Do  Englishmen,  again,  quite  realise  how  neces- 
sary the  Empire  is  to  the  colonies?      It  is  usually 
the  other  side  of  this  problem  which  is  considered. 
The  Empire  needs  colonies,  and  the  far-stretching 
commerce  which  goes  with  colonies.      But  the  col- 
onies need  the  shelter  of  the  Empire,  and  they  lis- 
ten with  keen  anxiety  to  catch  the  Imperial  note  in 
British  statesmanship.      If  it  grows  faint  the  out- 
look for  the  colonies  darkens.    Take  the  case  of 
Australia.       I-et  your  readers  imagine  a  popula- 
tion a  little  less  than  that  of  London  scattered 
over   a   continent   almost   equal   to   the  whole   of 
Europe.      It  is  a  continent  of  sunny  skies,  and  soft 
airs,  and  clear  landscapes;    a  land  of  only  half- 
known   mineral   wealth,   of  wool,   and   wine,   and 
wheat,  and  fruit,  and  of  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds.      It  will  grow  anything.      It  offers  such  a 
field  for  the  growth  of  a  new  nation  as  the  world 
nowhere  else  possesses.      There  is  space  for  nearly 
three  Italies  in   New   South  Wales.       More   than 
1;hrep  countries  like  Austria  could  be  packed  into 
West  Australia,  three  Spains  into  Queensland,  and 
more   than   three   Frances    into    South    Australia. 
And  this  whole  continent  is  held  in  fee  by  a  handful 
of   the    English-speaking    race!        We    could    not 
hold  it  for  a  day  but  for  the  shelter  of  the  British 
flag! 


The  "Little  Bnglanders"  are  fond  of  prophesying: 
that  if  England  were  at  war  the  colonies,  out  of 
prudent  regard  for  their  own  safety,  would  "  cut 
the  painter,"  and  so  disentangle  themselves  from 
the  dispute.  So  far,  however,  the  colonies  persist 
in  showing  an  almost  absurdly  eager  anxiety  to 
shave  in  whatever  war  may  be  going  on  anywhere  ia 
the  Empire!  But  the  colonies  are  not  so  bank- 
rupt of  sense  as  not  to  know  that,  if  they  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  Empire,  their  national  existence 
would  be  instantly  exposed  to  perils  new,  near,  and 
most  amazing.  They  would  have  to  buy  a  doubt- 
ful safety  at  the  cost  of  creating  fleets  and  raising 
armies  of  their  own.  So  we  have  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  Imperial  side  of  British  politics.  We 
are  directly  concerned  that  the  fleets  of  England 
should  be  strong,  and  her  statesmen  resolute.  The 
"  Little  Englander  "  regime  would,  in  a  single  gen- 
eration, cost  England  her  colonies.  That  circum- 
stance would  be  for  England  a  misfortune;  for  the 
colonies  it  would  be  a  tragedy. 

The  Logic  of  Selfishness  and  Contentment.''. 

The  colonist,  then,  hardly  knows  how  to  express 
his  feelings— what  Mark  Twain  calls  "the  dull  neu- 
tralities of  undecorated  speech  "  are  quite  inade- 
quate—when he  hears  an  English  politician  like 
Mr.  John  Morley   explain  that  the  Empire  is  built 
on  a  thin-blooded  arithmetical  selfishness;  that  the 
colonies  are  not  merely— to  borrow  Turgot's  figure 
—fruit  that  drop,  or  are  even  to  be  shaken  off, 
when  they  are  ripe.      They  are  children,  who  value 
the  motherland  solely  for  what  it  gives  them,  and 
who  will  ignobly  scuttle  from  its  side  "  when  the 
guns  begin  to  play"!       A  son  who  translated  his 
mother  into  arithmetical  terms  in  this  fashion — 
or  a  mother  who  applied  that  process  to  her  chil- 
dren— would  be  a  moral  curiosity!       But  in  the 
case  of  the  colonies,  as  it  happens,  sentiment  and 
selfishness  take  a  common  language  and  employ  a 
common  logic.      The  colonists  are  proud  of  their 
place   in   the  Empire.       But  if  the  "Little  Eng- 
landers  "  deny  us  the  luxury  of  this  emotion,  or 
doubt  its  genuineness  or  capacity  for  inspiring  sac- 
rifices, then  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  Empire  is 
necessary  to  our  safety.       Is  it  any  wonder  that 
all  colonials  are  Imperialists? 


A  Vision  of  the  Future. 

The  colonist  is,  for  many  reasons,  less  interested 
in  history,  and  perhaps  less  influenced  by  it,  than 
the  average  Englishman.  For  one  thing,  he  has 
no  history  of  his  own,  as  yet;  he  is  busy  making 
it!  He  is  himself  making  a  new  nation,  so  his 
imagination  runs  forward  with  keen  and  question- 
ing vision.  It  has  no  temptation  to  run  back- 
ward! In  this  way  the  colonist  is  more  impressed 
by  the  future  of  the  Empire  than  the  history-bur- 
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dened  Englishman.  And  invariably  the  colonist 
cherishes  a  proud,  expectant,  delighted  faith  in  the 
English  Empire  of  to-morrow.  The  happiest  poli- 
tical incident  of  this  generation  is,  perhaps,  the 
new  friendship  into  which  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  have  suddenly  crys- 
tallised. There  is  no  formal  treaty  betwixt  these 
two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race;  there 
need  be  no  treaty.  But  their  friendship  is  a  root 
of  cxhaustless  strength  to  both  Powers.  It  "makes 
sure  certain  great  political  causes  to  which  both 
are  pledged. 

Yet  the  politics  of  the  United  States  are  a  quick- 
sand. Moods  of  national  life  there  change  quickly, 
and  change  often  for  what  seem  absurdly  inade- 
quate reasons.  But  England  has  in  her  colonies 
of  to-day  half  a  dozen  potential  Americas!  Some 
who  read  these  lines  will  live  to  see  Australia  with 


a  population  of  twenty  millions,  the  Cape  with  one 
of  twenty  millions,  Canada,  perhaps,  with  one  of 
forty  millions.  Before  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, now  at  our  finger  -  tips,  is  half 
spent,  the  British  Empire  will  be  a  planet- 
girdling  zone  of  great  Dominions,  linked  by  ties  of 
pride  and  affection,  and  of  material  interest  to  the 
motherland,  the  island  seat  of  the  race.  That  will 
give  to  the  Empire  more  than  the  closest  alliance 
with  the  United  States  could  give  it  to-day.  It 
will  make  triumphant  all  the  great  political  ideals 
for  which  the  Empire  stands. 

The  cynic  may  say  that  all  this  is  but  an  idle 
dream.  Yet  the  dream,  if  idle,  is  noble.  It  certainly 
fills  the  chambers  of  the  colonist's  brain.  And 
if  the  dream  has  no  other  office,  it  at  least  serves 
to  flush  bis  politics  with  warmer  tints  and  hope 
than  he  is  able  to  discover  in  the  politics  of  his 
English  friends. 


DELAGOA    BAY. 
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XBESE  ARE  THE  JUDGES  WHO,  AFTER  DECLARING  DREYFUS  GUILTV,  BEGGED  THAT  HE  BE  NOT  DEGRADED, 


AN   AMERICAN    CARTOONIST  AT   RENNES.* 

BY  HOMER  DAVENPORT. 


ANY  one  fortunate  enough  to  have  attended  the 
Dreyfus  trial  will  never  forget  the  various  phases 
of  life  that  met  his  eyes  in  little,  quaint  old  Rennes. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  more  than  usual  sadness  con- 
nected with  it 
and  for  the  al- 
most universal 
sympathy  that 
was  felt  for  the 
prisoner,  it 
would  be  re- 
membered  as  the 
funniest  as  well 
as  the  greatest 
trial  that  has 
been  witnessed 
in  our  time. 

But  with  the 
picture  of  poor 
Dreyfus  before 
us  the  memory 
'of  the  Dreyfus 
trial  can  never 
appear  .in  any 
way  but  sad, 
even  though  in 
real  fact  all  of 
the  French  generals  and  many  of  the  other  witnesses, 
sava  perhaps  two  or  three,  appeared  like  clowns. 

I  do  not  know  about  writers,  but  with  picture  makers 
all  men  don't  look  alike.  Very  few  men  have  strong 
pictures  in  their  faces.  If  in  an  American  court-room 
you  can  find  si.x  picturesque  faces  you  are  very  lucky. 
But  in  the  court-room  at  Rennes,  when  I  say  that  every 

*  Mr.  Davenport's  drawings,  reproduced  herewith,  are 
copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Journal  and  Advertiser,  for 
which  they  were  originally  made. 


face  in  the  entire  room,  b,arring  mine,  was  something 

of  a  picture,  I  am  not  exaggerating  as  much  as  usual     , 

Take  the  faces  of  Mercier  and  Picquart,  the  former 

representing  all  that  is  gruff  and  coarse,  the  latter  all^ 


CHARAVAY. 

(Handwriting  expert.) 
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that  is  refined  and  hrave.  in  the 
French  army,  while  the  features 
of  Major  Lauth  are  as  far  from 
being  French  as  those  of  Dreyfus. 

Even  tlie  press  representatives 
and  artists  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  globe  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  culled  after  years  of  study 
by  some-  one  who  was  trying  to 
pick  out  the  freakiest  specimens 
of  their  profession.  They  looked 
like  people  designed  by  nature  to 
work  in  no  other  place  than  in  a 
French  court. 

The  witnesses  were  witnesses 
that  fitted  the  picture  ;  and  the 
counsel,  Detnange  and  Labori,  ex- 
hibited, two  faces  exactly  suited 
for  a  background  to  r.  sad,  emaci- 
ated-looking man  like  Dreyfus. 

The  trial  looked  a  struggle  be- 
tween frail  truth  and  powerful 
injustice.  The  way  the  trial  has 
ended  mak.  3  it  look  more  than 
ever  that  way. 

Dreyfus  looked  the  type  of  a 
man  who  if  guilty  and  found  out 
would  have  gone  quietly  a.vay, 
never  to  be  heard  of  again.  As  a 
guilty  man  he  would  never  have 
received  half  the  punishment 
that  was  inflicted  upon  him. 
Hut  when  people  have  innocent 
prisoners  on  their    hands    as  a 


CAPT.  ALFRED   DREYFUS  IN   HIS  MOST  FREQUENT  COURT  ATTITUDE. 


COLONEli  PICQDART. 

(Dreyfus'  earliest  champion.) 


COLONEL  JOZIAUST. 

(President  of  the  Dreyfua  court-martial.) 
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•IvfTltK   DRMANOK. 

(Dreyfus'  counsel.) 


rule  they  pile  up  the  pun- 
ishment in  the  endeavor 
to  shut  out  the  last  ray 
of  hope  and  brealc  the 
spirit  that  goes  with  the 
consciousness  that  truth 
may  yet  prevail. 

W^ere  it  not  for  fearless 
French  writers  Dreyfus, 
it  is  liliely,  would  still 
be  lingering  between  life 
and  death  on  the  island, 
while  France  would  be 
held  in  higlier  esteem  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  than 
she  is  to-day.  Merely  a 
pardon — the  work  of  an- 
other brave  individual 
Frenchman — will  never 
set  France  right  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  world,  while 
it  leaves  Dreyfus  a  phys- 
ical wreck  who  is  permit- 
ted now  to  have  the  ten- 
der care  and  nursing  of 
his  family  for  a  few 
months  before  death.  It 
also  leaves  the  French 
army  in  a  position  that 
it  will  find  anything  but 
pleasing  if  it  "cares  at  all 
'.for  the  opiuions  of  o^her 
nations. 


BEHNARD  LAZAKE. 

(One  of  Dreyfus'  friends.? 
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M,AJOR  FORZINETTI. 

(Warden  where  Dreyfus  was  first 
imprisoaed.) 


C^. -'■/■'- 


MAX  NOBDAtJ. 

(Author  and  famous  Dreyfusard/ 


MAJOR  LAUTH. 

i(One  of  the  chief  witnesses  against 
Dreyfus.) 


GENERAL  ROGET. 


GEMERAL  ^fERCIER,  CHIEF  AMONG  DREYrUS'  PROSECtTTiON. 
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CHARACTER    SKETCH. 


THE  REV.   FRANCIS   E.  CLARK,  D.D.,   FOUNDER   OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR. 


Dr.  Clark  is  one  of  those  men  whose  achieve- 
ments bring  home  to  the  heart  a  humiliating  sense 
of  our  own  failure.  He  is  not  yet  fifty,  but  he 
has  achieved  results  in  the  organisation  and  sti- 
mulation of  human  efl'ort  for  the  improvement  of 
this  world  and  its  ways  before  which  we  may 
all  sit  down  abashed  in  the  dust.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  General  Booth,  no  one  in  our  time  has 
succeeded  so  conspicuously  in  so  short  a  time  in 
impressing  a  great  idea  upon  so  many  persons  in 
so  many  countries.  Not  even  General  Booth  has 
exercised  so  widespread,  so  direct,  and  so  con- 
tinuous an  influence  over  so  many  millions  of  men. 
No  Archbishop  of  the  Anglican  fold,  no  prelate  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  no  high  priest  of  any  of  the 
modern  rationalistic  faiths,  or  unfaiths,  has  this 
very  day  any  such  potent  influence  upon  the  daily 
life  of  so  many  millions  as  has  Dr.  Francis  Clark, 
of  whose  existence  I  dare  say  many  of  my  readers 
will  now  learn  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  not  twenty  years  since  the  idea  first  took 
shape  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Clark,  then  an  unknown 
Congregational  pastor  in  the  village  of  Williston, 
near  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  em- 
bodied it  in  an  organisation  of  the  young  people  of 
his  own  church,  which  to  outward  seeming  differed 
no  whit  from  the  thousands  of  other  societies  for 
Christian  work  which  good  men  and  good  women 
are  founding  in  every  church  and  chapel  every 
year.  But  although  no  one  knew  Dr.  Clark,  and 
although  Williston  is  no  great  world-centre,  but 
an  out-of-the-way  village  In  a  remote  corner  of 
the  United  States,  his  society  did  not  perish,  as 
such  societies  usually  do,  with  the  withering  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn.  On  the  contrary,  it  suddenly 
displayed  a  strange  and  phenomenal  capacity  for 
reproducing  its  species.  It  grew  and  multiplied 
year  after  year,  until  to-day  there  are  no  fewer 
than  56,000  of  them  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  no  less  than 
3,350,000.  The  Primrose  League,  our  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  the  shape  of  the  spread 
of  a  popular  idea  of  local  organisation,  is  a  com- 
paratively parochial  institution.  It  is  confined  to 
the  precincts  of  our  Imperial  parish.  Neither  can 
it  claim  anything  like  the  membership  of  Dr. 
Clark's  society. 


The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
at  this  moment  more  than  6,000  societies,  or  12 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  In  Australia  the 
Christian  Endeavourers  are  relatively  more  numer- 
ous than  in  the  Mother  Country,  for  the  Aus- 
tralians have  founded  2,000  societies.  The  others 
are  scattered  in  various  countries — 36  in  Spain, 
101  in  Germany,  14S  in  China,  454  in  India,  and 
so  forth. 

The  original  society  has  become  a  kind  of  gigan- 
tic American  octopus.  Its  headquarters  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  its  tentacles  are  all  round  the 
world. 

Merely  to  found  a  society  or  association  in  which 
within  less  than  twenty  years  no  less  than 
3,350,000  persons  can  be  induced  to  enrol  them- 
selves by  solemn  pledge  of  adhesion  to  the  condi- 
tions of  membership  Is  no  inconsiderable  achieve- 
ment, be  the  object  of  the  society  what  it  may. 
No  one  who  has  not  made  any  eifort  of  the  kind 
can  realise  the  stolid  force  of  vis  inertiae,  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  rousing  the  average  mass 
of  average  men  to  any  distinct  effort  of  individual 
exertion,  even  if  it  be  only  to  sign  their  names. 
But  Dr.  Clark  has  achieved  this  miracle,  and 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  society  for  which 
he  has  recruited  his  members  increase  the  marvel. 

For  the  objects  of  the  society  as  set  forth  in 
its  original  constitution  were  not  by  any  means 
those  which  such  experts  in  gauging  public  taste 
as,  let  us  say,  the  editors  of  the  "  Petit  Journal  " 
of  Paris,  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  of  London,  and  the 
"  Journal  "  of  New  York  would  expect  to  catch 
on.  For  the  objects  of  the  Christia?!  Endeavour 
Society  are;  "  to  promote  an  earnest.  Christian 
life  among  its  members,  to  increase  their  mutual 
acquaintance,  and  to  make  them  more  useful  in 
the  service  of  God."  Nevertheless,  this  Society 
has  beaten  all  other  societies  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth.  No  other  organisation  born  in  1881, 
or  later,  has  recruited  anything  like  three  mil- 
lion members  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  To 
have  raised  such  a  host  out  of  nothing,  with  no 
resources  but  those  which  lay  under  his  own  hat, 
is  a  noteworthy  achievement,  and  Dr.  Clark  is  a 
noteworthy  man. 
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I.— ROBERT  RAIKES  AND  THE  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 

Before  writing  of  Dr.  Clark  it  may  be  well  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  his  forerunner — Robert 
Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  the  founder  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  To  most  of  us  the  Sunday-school  seems 
so  natural  and  so  indispensable  an  institution  that 
it  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  the  Sun- 
day-school was  not.  Yet  Christendom  had  lasted 
seventeen  centuries  before  the  very  simple  and 
obvious  expedient  of  enlisting  the  services  of 
Christian  people  to  teach  children  on  Sunday  oc- 
curred to  the  human  mind.  That  service  to 
humanity  was  rendered  by  a  somewhat  curious 
old  English  gentleman  who  lived  in  Gloucester  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  did  many  things  in 
Tils  time.  He  was  an  able  editor  who  kept  his 
presses  going  all  Sunday,  and  although  the  edi- 
torial fraternity  may  not  care  to  hear  the  remark, 
it  is  possible  that  when  editors  are  marshalled  in 
order  of  precedence  according  to  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  human  race,  Robert  Raikes, 
of  the  "  Gloucester  Journal,"  will  lead  all  the  rest 
of  us.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  enough 
journalist  in  his  day,  up  to  date,  enterprising  and 
energetic;  but  his  great  work  was  not  done  in 
journalism,  but  in  the  Sunday-school.  It  is 
curious  that  the  man  who  probably  did  more  than 
most  to  secure  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday 
was  himself  a  habitual  Sabbath-breaker.  The 
"  London  Gazette  and  Newsletter"  was  de- 
spatched by  coach  from  London  every  Saturday. 
It  had  arrivF4  in  Gloucester  on  Sunday,  and  as  the 
journal  had  to  be  published  on  Monday,  the  com- 
positors and  Mr.  Raikes  worked  all  Sunday,  and 
went  to  press  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day night. 

What  a  quaint  and  horrible  old  world  it  was 
in  which  he  lived!  We  read  the  story  of  his 
labours  with  a  sense  of  profound  amazement  that 
we  can  have  progressed  so  far  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  as  a  single  century.  Every  Sunday  all  the 
shops  opened  in  the  morning,  while  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  drinking,  dog-fighting,  cock- 
fighting,  and  badger-baiting.  The  account 
given  in  "  Robert  Raikes,  the  Man  and  his  Work," 
of  the  state  of  Gloucester  Gaol  shows  that  the 
Khalifa's  dungeon  at  Omdurman  was  not  so  very 
much  worse  than  our  English  prisons  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  miserable  wretches  were  herded  together  in 
Gloucester  Gaol,  men  and  women  mingling  freely 
together  all  day,  being  separatefl  only  at  night. 
Several  were  almost  naked.  Women  lay-in  with 
prison-bred  babies.  Every  night  all  the  male 
prisoners  were  chained  together  by  a  chain  passing 
through  each  man's  link.  They  were  fed  by 
•charity,  and  often  starved.      Yet  Howard  reported 


that  this  hell-hole  of  a  place  was  one  of  the  best 
in  England.  He  said  he  only  knew  two  that  were 
to  be  compared  with  it.  The  prison  taint  was 
so  strong,  that  when  any  prisoners  broke  prison 
and  escaped,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  capturing 
them  by  laying  mastiffs  on  their  trail.  Dogs  for 
this  purpose  were  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of 
the  gaol.  In  those  days  the  lash  and  the  gal- 
lows were  rough  and  ready  substitutes  for  short 
and  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Vagrants  were 
publicly  flogged  and  sent  back  to  their  parishes. 
The  hangman  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neces- 
sary gaol  deliverer.  At  one  assize  eight  would  be 
hanged,  at  another  twenty-one.  Life  was  cheap 
in  those  days,  and  our  criminal  code  the  most 
barbarous  in  Europe.  Nor  was  the  lot  of  the 
captive  improved  when,  instead  of  being  hanged, 
off-hand,  he  was  transported  to  Australia.  The 
horrors  of  the  sea  passage  were  indescribable. 
Sometimes  half  the  convicts  would  die  en  route. 
When  they  landed  at  Port  Jackson,  the  sur- 
vivors were  often  so  weak  they  could  not  stand, 
and  were  slung  half  dead  out  of  the  ship  as  if  they 
were  bales  of  merchandise.  The  slums  recruited 
the  gaol,  and  the  gaol  kept  the  hulks  and  the 
gallows  constantly  supplied.  The  children  prowled 
about  the  streets,  unkempt  little  savages.  They 
preferred  to  see  a  bull  baited  to  going  to  church, 
and  their  language  was  a  compost  of  indecency  and 
profanity.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings that  Robert  Raikes  invented  the  Sunday- 
school. 

"  The  River  at  Its  Spring." 
At  first  he  was  almost  single-handed.  He  wrote, 
"  I  walk  alone.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  discovered  a 
new  country,  where  no  other  adventurer  chooses 
to  follow."  After  a  time  shrewd  John  Wesley, 
coming  upon  Sunday-schools  in  his  journeyings, 
dimly  discerned  that  perhaps  there  was  something 
in  them  not  quite  appreciated  oy  the  public.  In 
1784,  he  wrote,  "  Perhaps  God  may  have  a  deeper 
end  thereto  than  men  are  aware  or.  Who  knows 
but  what  some  of  these  schools  may  become  nur- 
series for  Christians."  Good  old  John,  with  his 
"  perhaps  "  and  "  who  knows,"  little  dreamed  what 
an  agency  for  good  was  springing  up  into  existence 
under  his  eyes. 

■'We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what  is  small  and  what 
is  great,"  says  Lowell. 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring. 
Nor  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness  foresee 
What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute  bring. 
How  like  an  equal  it  will  meet  the  sea. 

At  the  beginning  in  Gloucester  it  was  the  day 
of  small  things  indeed.  Robert  Raikes'  attention 
seems  to  have  been  first  called  to  the  need  of  Sun- 
day-schools by  the  nuisance  which  the  children 
made  under  the  windows  of  his  newspaper  office. 
All  day,  while  the  good  man  was  composing  his  edi- 
torial thunder  or  sub-editing  the  "London  Gazette" 
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for  West-country  readers,  the  graceless  imps  of 
Gloucester  carried  on  shamelessly  the  whole 
blessed  Sabbath.  They  cursed  and  quarrelled, 
fought  and  gamed,  and  amused  themselves  with 
playing  hop-scotch,  five-stones  and  chuck,  to  the 
no  small  disturbance  of  the  flow  of  the  editorial 
thought.  So,  after  a  time,  he  bethought  him  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  improve  matters  by  getting 
the  urchins  taught  something  on  Sundays.  So, 
after  much  cogitation,  he  opened  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  a  room  in  Sooty  x\lley,  where  he  got 
a  good  woman  called  Meredith  to  teach  a  baker's 
dozen  of  ragged  rascals  whom  he  gathered  off  the 
streets.  They  were  taught  to  read  in  the  Reading 
Made  Easy  book,  and  taught  texts,  collects,  and 
the  psalter. 

A  Ragged  Regiment. 
Every  morning  Robert  Raikes  used  to  go  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  on,  and  march  at  their 
head  to  early  morning  service  in  the  Cathedral. 
"  There  goes  Bobby  Wild  Goose  and  his  ragged 
regiment,"  said  the  neighbours,  marvelling  much 
at  the  interest  which  the  stylish — "  buckish,"  they 
called  it  in  those  days — man  took  in  the  raga- 
muffins who,  but  for  his  intervention,  would  pro- 
bably have  gravitated  to  the  gaol.  He  used  to 
give  them  combs,  an  article  of  refinement  and 
luxury  with  which  they  had  previously  made  no 
acquaintance,  talked  to  them  about  the  virtue  of 
soap,  and  occasionally  gave  them  much  coveted 
pennies. 

After  three  years'  experience  in  Sooty  Alley  he 
transferred  the  school  to  Southgate  Street,  where 
Mrs.  Critchley  took  charge  of  as  many  as  120  or 
140  children.  It  was  no  easy  task  licking  the 
rough  cubs  into  shape.  The  school  at  first  was  for 
boys  only,  but  afterwards,  when  the  girls  were 
taken  in,  the  she-cubs  were  declared  to  be  worse 
than  the  males.  They  were  filthy,  profane,  in- 
decent, and  lawless.  But  Robert  Raikes,  who  had 
set  his  mind  on  succeeding,  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  defiant  disorderliness  of  his  flock.  The 
boys  sometimes  would  bring  a  badger  to  school, 
and  let  it  loose  so  as  to  scai'e  good  Mrs.  Critchley; 
other  times  they  would  fight,  stick  pins  into  each 
other,  and  make  her  life  a  burden  to  her. 

Penal  Measures. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  reluctance  to  re- 
sort to  corporal  punishment,  and  Robert  Raikes 
v/as  a  firm  believer  that  it  was  wrong  to  spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  this  excellent  pioneer  in 
the  great  humanitarian  work  occasion  some  sur- 
prise. Some  of  the  beys  were  sent  to  school  in 
fetters.  The  lads  had  fourteen-pound  weights  tied 
to  their  legs  to  prevent  them  running  away.  Others 
had  logs  of  wood  fastened  to  their  ankles,  while 


some  would  be  beaten  by  their  fathers  with  straps 

from  home  to  school.      When  any  boy  misbehaved 

worse  than  usual,  Mr.   Raikes  would  march  him 

home  "to  be  walloped."      He  would  wait  to  see  the 

punishment   inflicted   with   due   severity,   then   he 

would  march  the  howling  culprit  back  to  his  place 

in  school.       Occasionally  he  took  a  hand  in  the 

work  of  chastisement  himself  and  caned  the  boys 

on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

An  old  chair  was  the  birching  stot/i  or  horse.  The 
chair  was  laid  on  its  two  front  legs,  and  then  the 
young  one  was  put  on,  lucking  and  swearing  all  the 
time  if  he  were  pretty  big  and  pretty  new,  then  Mr. 
Kaikes  would   cane  hinit 

But  the  most  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  li- 
cense allowed  to  teachers  in  those  days  is  afforded 
by  the  story  of  how  he  blistered  a  boy's  fingers 
on  the  stove  for  lying.  An  old  scholar  says:  "One 
boy  was  a  notorious  liar.  Mr.  Raikes  could  do 
nothing  with  him,  and  one  day  he  caught  him  by 
the  hand  and  pressed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  the 
bars  of  the  stove  or  fireplace.  Was  he  burnt? 
Blistered  a  bit.  Mr.  Raikes  would  take  care  that 
he  was  not  much  injured;  but  he  did  hate  liars." 

From  such  humble  beginnings  sprang  the  great 
Sunday-school  system  which  covers  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

The  Founder. 
Robert  Raikes  is  still  visible  to  us  across  the 
century  that  has  passed  since  his  death.  A  tall, 
prosperous,  well-set-up  citizen^his  portrait  gives 
an  impression  of  geniality  and  kindliness.  He 
used  to  be  accused  of  buckishness,  with  quite  a 
swagger  style.  He  was  not  distinctively  religious 
except  in  the  humanitarian  sense.  He  dressed 
well  in  a  claret-coloured  coat  and  fancy  waistcoat 
with  .silver  gilt  buttons.  His  cambric  frills  and 
cuffs  are  still  among  the  things  uuforgotten  by 
men,  and  so  also  are  his  white  stockings,  his 
buckled  shoes,  his  three-cornered  hat  and  stately 
periwig.  As  he  went  to  church  in  winter  time  a 
servant  walked  before  him  with  a  lantern.  He 
carried  a  cane  and  a  horn  snuffbox,  from  which  he 
"snuffed  with  elegance."  He  leaves  a  distinct 
image  iu  the  mind's  eye  of  a  highly  respectable 
citizen  who  was  given  to  hospitality,  and  by  no 
moans  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bour. "An  excessive  vanity  was  a  predominant 
feature  in  Mr.  Raikes'  character" — a  venial  offence 
which  does  not  make  him  less  lovable  to  posterity. 
He  had  a  warm  heart,  a  shrewd  eye,  a  comfortable 
income,  an  influential  newspaper,  and  a  handsome 
service  of  plate,  animated  more  by  a  desire  to  do 
good  fo  the  unfortunate  than  to  any  keen  desire 
for  the  saving  of  their  souls.  The  immediate  effect 
of  his  efforts  was  surprising  in  the  emptying  of  the 
gaol  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  incredible.  From 
fifty  to  six  hundred  tried  at  one  gaol  delivery,  the 
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number  of  prisoners  sank  so  rapidly  that  on  one 
assizes  there  was  not  a  single  criminal  to  be  tried. 
Thanks  to  his  newspaper  and  the  help  given  him 
by  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the  fame  of  the 
new  invention  spread  far  and  wide.  Before  he 
died  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
400,000  'children  were  being  taught  regularly  every 
Sunday  in  the  schools  which  had  sprung  up  in  imi- 
tation of  his  experimental  class  in  Sooty  Alley. 

A  Hundred  Years  After. 

A  hundred  years  later,  in  1898,  there  were  53,590 
Sunday-schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  140,000 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sunday-school 
teachers  numbered  700,000  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
nearly  1,500,000  in  North  America.  The  number 
of  scholars  was  returned  at  7,875,748  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  10,893,533  in  the  United  States,  and 
582,070  in  Canada.  A  total  of  200,000  Sunday- 
schools  served  by  2,200,000  teachers,  and  attended 
by  nearly  19,000,000  children  in  the  English-speak- 
ing world  testify  to  the  immense  fecundity  of  a 
good  idea  when  it  is  born  into  the  world  at  the 
right  time. 

Of  the  immense  service  which  the  Sunday-school 

has  rendered  to  the  world  and  to  the  Church,  it 

is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.      Dean  Farrar, 

who  undertook  the  introduction  to  the  book  about 

Robert  Raikes,  says:  — 

t)ne  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  judges — the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Denman — once  said  to  me  that  his  experience  as 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  had  been  richer  to  him  in  in- 
teresting events  and  reminiscences  than  even  his  ex- 
periences as  a  judge.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  four  at  least  of  those  eminent  lawyers  who  have 
held  the  lofty  position  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hather- 
ley.  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Selborne^  and  Liord  Herschell, 
have  been  Sunday-school  teachers.  Lord  Hatherley 
continued  his  faithful  labours  in  Sunday-schools  for 
forty  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  was  at  one  time  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher — but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

IT.— DR.    CLARK    AND    THE    CHRISTIAN    EN- 
DEAVOUR. 

Mr.  Raikes  has  been  dead  and  buried  this  hun- 
dred years,  but  somehow  he  seems  a  more  visible 
personality  than  Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Movement.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  Dr.  Clark's  exceeding  modesty.  The 
man  is  lost  in  his  work.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  and  educated,  was  called  as  pastor  of 
Williston  Congregational  Church,  near  Portland, 
in  Maine,  in  1870,  and  founded  the  first  Christian 
Endeavour  Society  among  the  young  people  of  Wil- 
liston, in  February,  1381,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out 
anything  about  him.  People  love  him,  obey  his 
direction  and  welcome  his  inspiration,  but  his  sub- 
sequent history  is  little  more  than  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavour Society.      There  have  been  books  written 


about  him,  but  he  remains  impalpable,  almost  in- 
visible, the  piston  rather  than  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
great  organisation  which  it  is  his  glory  to  have 
originated.  Hence,  of  necessity,  this  sketch  will 
he  far  more  a  character  sketch  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavour movement  than  a  character  sketch  of  Dr. 
Clark.  Possibly  if  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  close 
personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Clark  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  But  I  only  met  him  once  for  an 
hour  in  Chicago,  and  carried  away  no  definite  im- 
pressions which  would  explain  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  work  with  which  he  is  identified. 

The  Birth  of  the  Movement. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  allow  him  to 
tell  the  story  of  how  the  first  Christian  Endeavour 
Society  was  founded  in  his  own  words,  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  his  book,  entitled  "World-wide 
Endeavour,"  the  Story  of  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavour  from  the  beginning 
and  in  all  lands: 

Topics  relating  to  the  Christian  life  were  studied. 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  read  through  by  the  pastor 
and  his  class  together.  The  Church  creed,  simplified 
and  brought  down  to  the  understanding  of  the  young 
converts,  occupied  the  class  for  one  year,  and  from  this 
class  many  graduated  into  the  Church  each  year  who 
were  all  readv,  when  the  first  Endeavour  Society  was 
started,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  and  enduring 
organisation.  Much  help,  too,  was  found  in  a  series 
of  Sunday-school  prayer-meetings,  held  immediately 
after  the  Sunday-school  session,  for  a  few  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  week  of  prayer.  In  these  evangelistic 
sei-vices  many  young  people  Avere  led  to  commit  them- 
selves to  Christ.  Another  forerunner  of  the  Endea- 
vour Society  was  the  "  Mizpah  Mission  Circle,"  a  com- 
pany of  girls  and  boys  which  met  every  week  at  the 
pastor's  home,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Clark,  to  talk 
about  mission  subjects,  to  pray  for  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  to  sew  and  work  in  various  ways 
for  the  mission  cause.  Almost  all  the  girls  and  boys 
of  this  mission  circle  became  members  of  the  first  En- 
deavour Society.  As  a  result  of  this  week  of  prayer, 
in  January,  1881,  supplemented  by  the  Sunday-school 
prayer-meetings  and  the  pastor's  class,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mizpah  circle  under  the  direction  of 
the  pastor's  wife,  many  young  hearts  were  given  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  a  new  song  was  put  into  their 
mouths,  and  their  eager  impulse  was,  as  is  always  the 
way  with  new  converts,  to  do  something  for  Him  whom 
they  have  begun  to  love.  After  the  week  of  prayer 
was  over,  special  meetings  were  held,  and  in  all  some 
twenty  or  thirty  converts  were  born  into  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

To  Retain  the  Young  Converts. 

It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  very  serious  and  critical 
time  with  them.  They  would  receive  impressions  and 
form  religious  habits  during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
conversion  which  would  never  be  lost.  The  first  three 
months  would  set  their  stamp  of  consistent  devotion  to 
Christ  or  sluggish  indifference  to  His  claims  on  the 
whole  of  their  subsequent  Christian  lives.  There  was 
not  in  that  church,  nor  was  there  in  any  other  church, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  sufficient  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  express  their  devotion  or  to  utilise  their 
enthusiastic  love  and  abounding  aspirations  in  their 
service  of  Christ.  How  to  change  this  state  of  affairs, 
how  to  provide  some  natural  outlet  for  these  young 
energies,  how  to  furnish  appropriate  work  which  should 
not  be  merely  playing  at  work  but  actually  accom- 
plishing something  for  Christ  and  the  Church,  was 
the  great  problem  of  the  hour.  To  solve  this  pro- 
blem the  pastor  of  the  church  drew  up  the  constitution 
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of  a  young  people's  society,  and  asked  these  recent 
converts,  together  with  some  who  had  been  longer  in 
the  church,  to  come  to  his  house  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  second  day  in  February.  After  a  little  general 
conversation  as  to  the  importance  of  starting  right,  of 
working  for  the  Church  and  of  showing  one's  colours  for 
Christ  on  all  occasions,  the  pastor,  with  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation,  produced  a  constitution  whose  germs  had 
lain  in  his  mind  for  a  long  while,  but  which  he  had 
written  out  for  the  first  time  that  day.  The  most 
important  clause  of  the  constitution  related  to  the 
prayer-meeting,  which  stated,  "  It  is  expected  that  ail 
the  active  members  of  this  society  will  be  present  at 
every  meeting  unless  detained  bv  some  absolute  neces- 
sitv,  and  that  each  one  ^^^ll  take  some  part,  however 
slight,  in  every  meeting."  This  sentence  was  under- 
scored, and  when  the  constitution  was  printed  it  was 
put  in  italics,  which  svmbolises  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  engraved,  underscored,  and  italicised  on  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  movements  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Original  Constitution. 

]SraTne.— This  Societv  shall  be  called  the  Wilhston 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour. 

Obiect.— Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  an  earnest 
Christian  life  among  its  members,  to  increa.se  their 
mutual  acquaintance,  and  to  make  them  more  useful  in 
the    service    of   God. 

Membership.— The  members  of  this  society  shall  con 
sist  of  all  voung  people  who  sincerelv  desire  to  accom- 
plish the  results  above  specified.  They  shall  become 
members  upon  beinsr  elected  by  the  society,  and  by  sign- 
ing their  names  in  this  book. 

OfBcers.— The  oflicers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  secretary.  There  shall  also 
be  a  prayer-meetina:  committee  of  five,  a  social  com 
mi'-tee  of  three,  and  a  look-out  committee  of  three. 

Duties  of  Officers.— The  duties  of  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary  shall  be  those  that  usually  fall 
to  those  officers.  The  prayer-meeting  committee  shall 
have  in  charge  the  Friday  evening  prayer-meeting, 
shall  see  that  a  topic  i.s  assigned,  and  a  leader  pro- 
vided for  each  meeting. 

The  Praver  Meeting.— It  is  expected  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  will  be  present  at  every  meeting  im- 
less  detaind  by  some  absolute  necessity,  and  that  each 
one  will  take  some  part,  however  slight,  in  every  meet- 
ing. "The  meetings  will  be  he'd  just  one  hour,  and, 
at  their  close,  some  time  may  be  taken  for  introduc- 
tion and  social  intercourse  if  desired. 

Once  each  month  an  experience  meeting  shall  be  held 
at  which  each  member  shall  speak  concerning  his  or 
her  progress  in  the  Christian  life  for  the  past  month. 
Tf  anyone  choose  he  can  express  his  feelings  by  an  ap- 
propriate verse  of  Scripture.  It  is  expected  that,  if 
anyone  is  obliged  to  be  absent  from  this  monthly  meet- 
ing, he  will  send  the  reason  of  his  absence  by  some  one 
who  will  aid. 

Social  Committee.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Social 
Committee  to  provide  for  the  mutual  acquaintance  of 
the  members  bv  occasional  sociables,  for  which  any 
entertainment  that  may  be  deemed  best  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

Tx)ok-out  Committee.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Look-out  Committee  to  bring  new  members  into  the 
society,  to  introduce  them  to  the  work,  and  to  affec- 
tionately look  after  and  reclaim,  any  that  seem  to  be 
indifferent  to  their  duties. 

Meetings  and  Elections. — Business  meetings  can  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  Friday  evening  meeting,  or  a,t 
any  other  time  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent. An  election  of  officers  and  committees  shall  be 
held  once  in  six  months.  Names  may  be  proposed  by  a 
nominating  committee  appointed  by  the  president. 

Miscellaneous. — Anv  other  committees  may  be  added 
and  duties  assumed  bv  this  societv  which  may  in  the 
futuT"  seem  best.  This  constitution  can  be  amended 
bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  society. 


A  Chill  Reception. 

This,  then,  was  the  document  which  the  pastor,  on 
that  cold  February  evening,  brought  downstairs  to  his 
young  people.  No  wonder  that  he  felt  in  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  would  accept  its  strong  and  iron- 
clad provisions.  With  a  good  deal  of  natural  hesita- 
tion he  presented  it  to  them,  and  read  the  constitution 
through  page  by  page. 

A  deathly  stillness  fell  upon  the  meeting.  Those 
strict  provisions  were  evidently  more  than  the  young 
people  had  bargained  for.  They  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  religious  duties  so  seriously. 

As  I  said,  a  considerable  and  painful  silence  fell 
upon  the  meeting  when  this  constitution  wth  its 
serious  provisions  was  proposed.  It  oeemed  as  though 
the  society  would  die  still-born,  and  be  simply  a  crea- 
tion of  the  pastor's  imagination.  But  God  ordered  it 
otherwise.  In  that  company  were  two  who  were  es- 
pecially influential  and  helpful  in  launching  the  little 
craft.  These  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Pennell,  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  pastor's  wife.  Seeing  that  the  matter 
was  likely  to  fall  through— at  least  for  that  meeting- 
Mr.  Pennell  attixed  his  signature  to  the  constitution, 
and  called  upon  his  class  of  young  men  to  do  the  same. 
Mrs.  Clark  quietly  circulated  among  the  girls  of  the 
Mizpah  Circle,  persuading  them  that  it  was  not  such  a 
"  dreadful  "  promise  to  make,  as  they  at  first  sup- 
posed, telling  them  that  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion any  earnest  young  Christian  could  live  up  to, 
and  promising  herself  to  be  a  member,  though  at  first 
she  shrunk  from  the  pledge  as  much  as  any  of  them. 

One  by  one  the  young  men  and  women  affixed  their 
names  to  the  document:  a  few  more  minutes  were 
spent  in  conversation,  a  closing  prayer  was  offered,  and 
a  hymn  sung,  and  the  young  people  went  out  into  the 
frosty  night  to  their  homes  with  many  a  merry  "  Good- 
night!" to  each  other,  and  the  first  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  was  formed. 

The  Motive  Force. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  The  end  of  it 
who  can  foresee?  From  that  little  circle  there  has 
spread  out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  in- 
fluences which  have  been  blessed  to  the  redemption 
of  millions  of  lives.  What  Dr.  Clark  says  is  true 
of  the  latest  Society  as  it  was  of  the  first.  The 
prayer  meeting  is  the  central  furnace  which  gener- 
ates all  the  steam.  As  the  years  roll  on,  over 
fresh  manifestations  of  Christian  energy  are  to 
be  observed.  But  the  motive  force  is  the  same 
It  is  a  systematised  Revival  in  which  the  fervour 
and  energy  of  youth  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  somewhat  stodgy  and  anaemic  body  of 
the  Church. 

The  Society,  as  it  exists  to-day,  remains  true 
to  ifs  original  lines.  There  are  now  over  50,000 
societies  of  this  kind,  and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  modelled  upon  the  original  that  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  perishing  at  its  inception  in  Willis- 
ton  Churlh. 

Undenominational. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  movement  has  cer- 
tain features  which  remind  us  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  proclamation 
of  any  new  doctrine,  the  formulation  of  any  new 
creed.  It  is  simply  the  discovery  that  there  is 
a  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  utilising  the 
energies  and  aspirations  of  young  people,  without 
in  any   way  interfering  with  the  organisation   of 
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the  Church.  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour 
is  as  interdenominational  as  the  Sunday-school. 
It  is  capable  of  being  adopted  by  almost  any  Chris- 
tian sect,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it 
chiefly  flourishes  among  the  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formists, there  are  several  societies  among  the 
Episcopalians.  It  supplements  the  Sunday-school, 
and  supplies  the  bridge  between  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  Church,  the  absenee  of  which  every  Sun- 
day-school teacher  has  long  deplored. 

To  give  young  people  something  to  do,  to  ac- 
custom the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  bear  public  testi- 
mony, brief  and  to  the  point,  as  to  their  own  con- 
victions, experiences,  trials  and  aspirations,  to 
make  testifying  the  rule  and  silence  the  excep- 
tion, to  create  as  it  were  an  understudy  for  the 
Church  untrammelled  by  tSe  bonds  of  conven- 
tionality— this  was  Dr.  Clark's  work.  It  is  a  great 
work  and  a  blessed  work,  and  its  usefulness  has 
been  attested  by  multitudes  all  over  the  world. 

Colour  Blind  to  Sex. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  secular  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  the  movement  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
our  race  at  this  sfage  of  its  development,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  waged  ruthless  war 
upon  the  antiquated  superstition  that  the  most 
religious  sex  should  have  no  active  share  in  the 
conduct  of  religious  services.      The  Christian  En- 


deavour Society  has  from  the  first  been  free  from 
that  monstrous,  unnatural  and  un-Christian  dogma 
which  sterilises  for  Christian  services  one-half 
the  human  race.  Dr.  Clark  was  happily  married. 
His  wife  was  a  true  helpmate.  From  tbc  first, 
young  men  and  maidens  met  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  in  the  ministry  of  Christian  service. 
What  the  Society  of  Friends  did  for  a  few  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  what  the  Salvation  Army  has 
done  for  its  own  members  in  our  own  time,  the 
"■"■hristian  Endeavour  Society  has  done  for  all  the 
Evangelical  sects.  It  has  given  women  a  chance. 
It  has  inculcated  the  sacred  principle  of  the  liberty 
of  prophesying,  and  it  has  not  merely  permitted, 
but  exacted  for  women  the  same  regular  and  con- 
stant share  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  in  the 
service  of  prayer,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
which  it  exacted  from  their  brethren. 

Biblical  Culture. 
Another  immense  service  which  it  has  rendered 
to  the  literary  culture  of  the  race,  is  the  emphasis 
with  which  it  insists  upon  the  regular  study  of  the 
Bible.  The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  read  nothing 
but  the  latest  news.  The  sensation  of  the  hour 
monopolises  attention  for  a  brief  moment  and  then 
is  forgotten.  In  place  of  the  careful  study  of  a  few 
classics  we  have  the  carnivorous  bolting  of  hetero- 
geneous scraps  and  tit-bits  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
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mation,  served  up  in  the  more  or  less  frequent 
sauce  of  fiction.  To  find  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
•desultory  generation  a  great  organisation  which 
lays  it  upon  the  conscience  of  every  member  to 
spend  a  certain  time  every  day  in  reading  one  of 
the  Hebrew  classics  is  a  service  to  the  culture  of 
our  time  not  easy  to  be  over-estimated.  This 
would  be  recognised  at  once  if,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  the  reading  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  they 
were  pledged  to  read  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Or 
if  instead  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  it  was  compulsory 
to  read  the  essays  of  Bacon.  Take  it  all  in  all 
there  is  no  such  comprehensive  compendium  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  literature  of  the  world  as  is 
to  be  found  within  the  covers  of  the  Bible.  Al- 
though much  of  the  Bibliolatry  which  used  to  make 
the  Book  of  books  its  fetish  has  disappeared,  tJie 
genuine  human  value  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
stands  forth  more  and  more  conspicuous  as  we 
grow  older.  Even  if  it  is  nothing  else  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  highly  seasoned  scareheaded  BiTJIe 
of  our  own  times  issued  every  morning  piping  hot 
from  the  editorial  press.  The  study  familiarises 
us  with  other  men,  of  other  climes,  of  other  civil- 
isations who  are  nevertheless  as  intensely  human 
as  the  men  we  meet  in  Fleet-street  or  in  the  Trans- 
Traal. 

A  Daily  Dynamic. 
Its  perusal  widens  our  mental  range,  quickens 
•our  sympathies,   opens   up   to   us   the   fascinating 


study  of  comparative  religions,  and  familiarises 
with  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men 
who  have  ever  left  broad  and  deep  the  impress  of 
their  lives  upon  the  evolution  of  mankind.  It 
is  easy  to  make  fun  of  the  genealogies,  to  deride 
the  polygamous  adventures  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
to  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  over  the  mas- 
sacres and  assassinations  of  a  bygone  time.  But 
these  things  are  of  the  essence  of  the  life  of  our 
race.  David  may  not  be  altogether  a  drawing- 
room  hero  or  a  model  for  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  Much  that  he  did  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  distinctly  shady,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  our 
times  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days  on 
the  gallows.  But  after  all  David,  with  all  his  ups 
and  downs,  his  aspirations,  his  temptations,  his 
sins  and  his  psalms,  is  distinctly  more  energising 
and  inspiring  a  human  soul  than,  let  us  say,  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  or  the  Tichborne  Claimant.  To 
study  any  book  that  has  stood  the  test  of  two 
thousand  years  is  distinctly  to  be  commended 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  culture. 
But  the  Bible  is  much  more  than  a  literary  classic; 
it  is  the  moral  perpetual  dynamo  of  our  English 
race.  For  elevating  the  thought,  energising  the 
moral  sentiment,  and  developing  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  in  the  complex  creature  called  man,  it 
stands  alone.  And  the  Christian  Endeavour  So- 
ciety, more  than  any  other  organisation  of  our 
time,  insists  upon  the  duty  of  leaving  no  day  in  all 
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the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  unhallowed  by  the 
sacred  influence  of  the  Inspired  Word. 

Premium  on  Sociability. 
But  neither  the  practice  of  prayer  nor  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  Scriptures  would  have  made 
the  Christian  Endeavour  Society  achieve  its  great 
results,  but  for  the  other  principles  which  have 
never  been  departed  from,  and  which  can  never 
be  departed  from  without  crippling  its  usefulness 
and  striking  at  the  tap-root  of  its  vitality.  One 
is  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  social  instinct. 
Solitariness  is  one  of  the  greatest  blights  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  world.  Aloofness  may  not  be 
original  sin,  but  it  is  one  of  its  most  melancholy 
witnesses.  To  live  apart,  to  dwell  in  a  solitude 
of  our  own  creating,  to  go  through  life  without 
any  ties  of  human  tenderness  lurking  as  boon  fel- 
lows, is  assuredly  a  far  more  horrible  curse  than 
that  which  is  said  to  have  been  pronounced  upon 
our  remote  progenitor  when  doomed  to  eat  her 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow.  The  Christian 
Endeavour  Society  has  combated  these  right 
nobly  by  giving  sociability  a  prominent  place 
among  the  Christian  virtues.  To  cultivate  friend- 
liness one  with  another,  to  labour  perpetually  to 
destroy  the  feeling  of  loneliness,  to  bind  together 
in  bonds  of  loving  sympathy  the  isolated  units  of 
the  human  family,  that  has  been  the  work  of  Dr. 
Clark,  and  few  more  useful  works  could  be  at- 
tempted by  mortal  man.  And  he  has  cultivated 
this  sociability  not  by  mere  gossip  of  the  ways  of 
neighbours — although  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  say  one  word  against  gossip,  which,  if  not 
one  of  The  means  of  grace  is  at  least  one  of  tnn 
means  of  cheerfulness,  which  is  surely  a  Christian 
virtue — but  by  uniting  his  members  in  earnest 
practical  service  in  the  realisation  of  the  Christian 
ideal.  How  multifarious  have  been  the  manifes- 
tations of  this  spirit  of  humanitarian  enthusiasm, 
every  report  of  the  society  shows.  But  of  this  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

HI.— THE  METHODS  AND  ORGANISATION  OF 
THE    SOCIETY. 

To  make  this  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
society  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  cov- 
enant or  active  member's  pledge,  which  is  signed 
by  Christian  Endeavourers:  — 

Trusting  iii  the  Lord  Jesus  for  strength,  I  promise 
Him  that  I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  He  would  like  to 
have  me  do;  that  I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life 
to  pray  and  read  the  Bible  every  day,  and  to  support 
my  own  church  in  every  way,  especially  by  attending 
all  her  regular  Sunday  and  midweek  services,  unless 
prevented  bv  some  reason  which  I  can  conscientiously 
give  to  my  Saviour;  and  that,  as  far  as  I  know  how, 
throughout  my  life  I  will  endeavour  to  lead  a  Christian 
life.  ,, 

As  an  active  member  I  promise  to  be  true  to  all  my 
duties,  to  be  present  at,  and  to  take  some  part,  aside 
from  singing,  in  evei-y  Christian  Endeavour  prayer-meet- 
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ing,  unless  hindered  by  some  reason  which  I  can  con- 
scientiously give  to  my  Lord  and  Master.  If  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  the  monthly  consecration  meeting 
of  the  society,  I  will,  if  possible,  send  at  least  a  verse 
of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  response  to  my  name  at  the 
roll-call. 

Inter-denominational  Union. 

From  this  original  germ  of  a  Young  People's  So- 
ciety, meeting  together  once  a  week,  there  has 
sprung  a  vast  organisation,  the  very  simple,  but 
very  effective,  influence  of  which  has  been  entirely 
for  good.  After  the  first  society  was  formed  other 
societies  sprang  into  existence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  became  natural  enough  that  they 
should  interchange  ideas  one  with  the  other,  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  work  that  they  have 
taken  in  hand.  In  this  way  local  unions  were 
formed  which,  as  the  Christian  Endeavour  Socie- 
ties were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  denom- 
ination, had  an  excellent  effect  in  tending  to  the 
growth  of  inter-denominationalism.  We  have  yet 
imperfectly  appreciated  the  difference  between  un- 
dcnominationalism,  which  represents  the  resultant 
residuum  which  is  left  when  all  differences  of  dog- 
ma or  of  ritual  have  been  eliminated,  and  inter- 
denominationalism,  which  allows  the  fullest  pos- 
sible liberty  to  organisation  on  denominational 
lines,  but  affords  a  common  basis  of  union — an  ideal 
which  is  shared  by  all. 

One  great  feature  in  the  organisation  of  the 
movement  is  the  Annual  Convention.  At  the  first, 
which  was  held  in  1882,  when  only  six  societies 
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were  represented,  all  buL  Iwo  belonged  to  churches 
in  the  city  of  Portland.  At  the  eighteenth  Annual 
Convention,  which  was  held  in  the  City  of  Detroit 
last  July,  nearly  56,000  societies  were  represented, 
and  between  the  first  and  the  eighteenth  Annual 
Convention,  every  year  reported  a  steady  increase. 
These  Conventions  have  been  invaluable,  both  in 
stimulating  local  interest  and  in  enabling  mem- 
bers to  compare  notes,  and  profit  by  each  other's 
experience. 

Committees  Ad  Infinitum. 
Every  year  has  marked  some  fresh  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  humanity.      The  extent  to  which  so- 


less,  reclaims  those  who  fall  back  or  fail,  and  seeks  and 
instructs  new  members;  a  conserving,  an  evangelising, 
a  missionary  committee.  There  is  the  prayer-meeting 
committee,  "which  selects  leaders,  plans  new  features 
for  the  meetings,  and  assists  the  leader  in  making  the 
meeting  a  success.  There  is  the  social  committee,  whose 
ingenuitv  in  devising  ways  of  reaching  the  young  out- 
side the  Church,  through  social  gatherings  and  pure 
amusements,  has  certainly  been  marvellous.  The  good- 
literature  committee  gathers  subscriptions  to  denomina- 
tional periodicals;  collects,  for  hospitals  and  mission- 
aries, the  waste  reading-matter  of  tne  congregation; 
opens  church-reading-rooms,  literature  tables,  or  book 
and  magazine  exchanges;  supplies  with  religious  read- 
ing, barber  shops,  railroad  waiting-rooms,  and  the  like; 
keeps  scrap-books  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  different 
committees;  edits  and  publishes  the  church  paper,  and 
often  prints  for  circulation  the  pastor's  serrtions.      The 
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cieties  split  up  into  committees,  each  charged 
with  some  specific  work,  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  has  not 
got  its  parallel  in  the  infinitesimal  divisibility  of 
the  Christian  Endeavour  Society.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  methods  of  organisa- 
tion may  be  gathered  by  the  following  extract  from 
an  admirable  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Amos  R. 
Wells  to  the  "  New  England  Magazine"  in  1882:  — 

The   division   of  work   is   more   important   than    the 
division    of    members.        Tlie    Endeavour    principle    is, 
some  definite  work  for  everybody:   and  each  society  is. 
divided    into     committees,    for     certain    specific     tasks. 
There  is  the  look-out  committee,  which  spurs  the  care- 


fiower  committee  decorates  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards, 
with  loving  messages,  distributes  the  flowers  among 
the  sick  or  poor.  Tlie  calling  committee  seeks  out 
strangers.  Tlie  relief  committee  dispenses  charitable 
gifts.  The  Sunday-school  committee  prepares  itself 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  hunts  up 
absent  scholars,  gathers  in  new  ones.  Missionary  and 
temperance  committees  agitate  those  causes  by  special 
meetings  and  by  literature.  The  usher  committee  wel- 
comes visitors,  and  keeps  the  back  seats  clear.  There 
are  invitation  committees,  to  distribute  printed  invita- 
tions to  church  meetings;  correspondence  committees, 
to  watch  over  members  as  they  pass  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  introduce  them  into  some  new  society  and 
church  home.  There  are  pastor's  aid  committees,  to 
do  little  odd  jobs  for  the  pastor.  The  ingenious  young 
folk  sonietimes  even  form  baby  committees,  to  tend 
small  cliildren  while  their  mothers  go  to  ciiurch.      By 
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the  time  an  Eudeavourer  has  served  a  term  on  each 
of  these  committees  in  a  live  societjf,  he  will  have  gained 
a  pretiy  extensive  training  in  applied  Christianity. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  additional 
committees  formed,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
a  good,  thorough-going  Christian  Endeavour  So- 
ciety would  endeavour  to  take  a  hand  in  every- 
thing that  is  going  for  good,  and  wherever  there 
is  an  evil  to  be  combated  there  the  Christian  En- 
deavour forms  a  committee  and  sets  to  work. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  idea— an  idea  which  is  more 
often  realised  than  cynics  venture  to  think.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  that  every  active  member 
should  nave  some  specific  and  definite  work  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  Although  there  is  no  end 
of  organisation,  the  principle  of  individual  inde- 
pendence, both  on  the  part  of  the  private  member 
and  on  the  part  of  the  local  society,  is  never  absent. 
All  the  unions,  conventions,  and  committees  exist 
for  fellowship  and  inspiration,  not  for  legisla- 
tion. 

Kindergarten  Methods  for  Juniors. 
Tbe  organisation  for  the  young  led  10  the  forma- 
tion of  junior  societies  for  Christian  Endeavour, 
which  appeared  to  have  adopted  a  good  deal  of  the 
method  of  the  kindergarten  by  way  of  interesting 
young  people.  At  the  Belfast  Convention  last 
year  105  children,  in  what  is  called  the  Junior 
Rally,  took  part  in  an  object  lesson  called  the 
Building  of  the  Bridge.  Block  by  block  they  erected 
a  wooden  bridge  fourteen  feet  long  upon  the  plat- 
form. Each  block  formed  a  suitable  motto  or 
letter,  and  each  repeated  a  verse  of  Scripture  or  a 
hymn  as  the  block  was  placed  in  position.  The 
bridge  was  emblematical  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavour uniting  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Church. 
A  procession  of  child-builders  brought  forward  and 
placed  each  a  "  Step  of  Childhood,"  and  one  of 
"Seven  Stones  of  Helpfulness."  The  arch  was 
formed  of  eighteen  stones,  each  bearing  one  letter 
of  the  words  "Christian  Endeavour."  Then  came 
seven  "  Panels  of  Progress,"  and  seven  lamps 
each  with  a  text  and  motto. 

This  may  be  scoffed  at  as  childish,  but  it  is  in- 
tended for  children;  and  anyone  who  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  difficulty  of  interesting  chil- 
dren, and  impressing  religious  ideas  upon  their 
restless  minds,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a 
bridge  and  such  a  system. 

School  of  Christian  Citizenship. 
From  this  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  far  cry  to  the 
development  of  Christian  citizenship;  but  no  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society  de- 
serves such  cordial  appreciation  and  grateful  re- 
cognition as  the  steady  march  which  it  has  made 
in  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  citizenship  and 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race.      The  Christian  Endeavour  Society  has 


always  disclaimed  party  politics,  but  it  has  borne 
unflinching  testimony  to  the  principle  of  Christian 
citizenship,  and  links  together  a  high  standard 
of  practical  politics  in  the  State  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  religious  life  in  the  Churches.  In  their 
own  phrase,  their  ideal  is  "  our  country  for  Christ," 
and  their  missionary  plank  has  as  its  correspond- 
ing doctrine,  "  Christ  for  the  world." 

A  Bond   of  English-speaking  Unity. 
It  is  natural  that  the  Christian  Endeavour  move- 
ment, cradled  as  it  was  in  America,  and  still  much 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
English-speaking    community,    should    have    been 
very  useful   in  strengthening   the   tendency   to   a 
more   fraternal   feeling   between   Britain   and   the 
United  States.      It  is  only  just  to  Dr.  Clark  to  re- 
cognise that  he  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  essential   unity  of 
all  English-speaking  people.  With  them  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  ever  entwined. 
It  was  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1890  that 
they  celebrated  what  they  call  the  merging  of  the 
flags.      The  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  intertwined  on  a  platform   in  front  of  the 
speakers'  desk.      When  the  flags  were  united,  Pro- 
fessor Andrews,  of  Toronto,  stepped  forward,  and 
said,  "  This  flag  with  the  four  and  forty  stars  and 
the  thirteen  stripes— what     means     this     crimson 
colour?     It  is  the  sacred  blood  of  your  Fathers  and 
your  Brothers.       No  wonder  you  love  it.       What 
flag  is  this  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
George?      What  means  this  crimson  colour?      It 
is  the  sacred  blood  of  your  mother.      Shall  any 
man  forbid  the  banns?    I  now  call  upon  Dr.  Clark 
as  a  Canadian  born  and  an  American  citizen  to 
pronounce   the   ceremony   complete."       Then   Dr. 
Clark,  amid  tumultuous  applause,  declared:  "What 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
Influence  on  Higher  Politics. 
What  the  Christian  Endeavour  has  done  in  the 
cause  of  Anglo-Americaij    re-union  tends  directly 
towards  the  maintenance  of  peace  where  it  is  most 
endangered,  for  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  being 
so  much  intertwined,  having  so  many  interests  in 
common,  and  also  developing  so  many  points  of 
friction,  there  is  more  peril  of  collision  between 
them  than  between  any  other  States.       Although 
our  politicians  and  statesmen  may  reck  little  of 
Christian  Endeavourers  and  their  ways,  the  strand 
woven  by  Dr.  Clark  and  his  followers  may  enable 
us  to  stand  the  strain  and  avert  many  a  threat- 
ened difliculty  which  would  otherwise  have  culmin- 
ated in  the  crime  of  unnecessary  war. 

It  is  not  only  in  relation  to  England  and  America 
that  the  Christian  Endeavour  is  a  force  for  good 
for  the  world's  peace.  The  last  society  which  was 
started  purely  and  simply  with  the  object  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  its  members,  the 
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study  of  the  Bible  and  the  development  of  spiritual 
religion,  has  been  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  the  manifest  teachings  of  events  to 
see  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  the  Christ-life 
or  to  act  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  which  it 
studied,  unless  it  takes  a  continually  increasing 
part  in  the  higher  politics  of  the  world.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Christian  Endeavour,  if  it  is  true  to 
its  great  function  and  follows  the  line  upon  which 
it  has  been  launched  by  its  founders,  must  of  ne- 
cessity become  a  great  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  in  the  world.  Our  churches  to  a  VQfy 
large  extent  have  lamentably  failed  to  be  of  the 
slightest  good  in  stemming  the  fierce  flood  of  na- 
tional passion  or  curbing  the  arrogance  of  imperial 
ambition.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  So- 
ciety there  are  to  be  found  local  centres  round 
which  may  rally  the  forces  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  right  to  settle  controversy  by 
the  summary  process  of  murder. 

Progress  in  the  British  Isles. 

With  all  the  natural  modesty  of  his  own  char- 
acter, and  his  utter  absence  of  anything  like  as- 
sumption. Dr.  Clark  has  known  how  to  choose 
his  associates  and  helpers. 

The  offices  of  the  United  Society  are  now  located 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  and  are  very  admirably  adapted  to  the  work 
of  producing  the  papers  and  books  published  by 
the  Society. 

The  progress  of  Christian  Endeavour  in  the 
British  Isles  can  be  best  shown  in  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  societies  year  by  year.  The 
result  is  as  follows:  — 

1888  . .   18  societies. 

1889  ..94 

1890  ..89 

1891  ..  196 

1892  ..  425 

1893  . .  650 

1894  ..  1,463   " 


1895  . 

.  2,645 

1896  . 

.  3,593 

1897  . 

.  4,648 

1898  . 

.  5,575 

1899  . 

.  6,165 

These  numbers  are  those  reported  at  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  various  cities  at  Whitsuntide.  The 
present  record  is  6,301  societies. 

IV.— THE  CONVENTION  OF  1900. 

The  great  event  of  next  year  in  London  is  to  be 
the  assembling  of  the  Christian  Endeavourers  from 
near  and  from  far  in  the  great  International  Con- 
vention, which  is  to  be  held  at  Wembley  Park. 

From  what  has  been  done  in  America  at  previous 
congresses  this  promises  to  be  an  event  unequalled 
in  the  religious  history  of  our  country.  It  will 
also  go  ill  with  us  if  it  is  not  utilised  to  the  utter- 
most to  draw  still  more  closely  together  the  ties  of 


friendship  and  brotherhood  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  At  Detroit  last  year,  38,00» 
Endeavourers  mustered  at  the  great  Convention. 
How  many  thousands  will  come  up  to  London  i» 
July,  1900,  is  as  yet  not  even  estimated,  but  some 
idea  as  to  the  extent  of  that  Convention  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  hospitality  commit- 
tee is  expecting  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  visi- 
tors from  across  the  Atlantic. 

An  Invading  Army. 
Ten  thousand  Americans — an  invasion!  Just 
think  of  it.  It  is  a  veritable  army  that  is  to  de- 
scend upon  our  midst — an  army  organised  with 
banners,  although  carrying  no  weapons  more  for- 
midable than  their  Bibles  and  their  hymn-books. 
Ten  thousand!  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  such  a  peaceful  invasion 
of  our  land  by  an  organised  force  from  across  the 
seas.  To  welcome  such  a  host  is  a  task  which  will 
not  ovei'tax  the  hospitality  of  John  Bull,  but  their 
presence  in  our  midst  in  such  unprecedented  num- 
bers demands  corresponding  exertions  on  our  part 
to  welcome  the  friendly  guests.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  upon  a  scale  which  throws  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Church  Congress  this  month  into  ab- 
solute insignificance.  Already  nearly  four  thous- 
and beds  have  been  secured  in  our  leading  hotels  to 
accommodate  the  expected  guests,  while  as  many 
more  will  be  provided  for  by  private  hospitality: 
but  the  unique  feature  of  the  great  Convention  of 
1900  is  to  be  the  formation  of  a  veritable  camp  in 
which  a  small  array  of  six  thousand  Christian  En- 
deavourers will  sleep,  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
the  meetings  are  going  on. 

The  Encampment. 
Wembley  Park  has  been  taken  by  the  hospi- 
tality committee  of  the  Christian  Endeavourers 
in  London,  and  in  its  picturesque  and  well-wooded 
grounds  a  white  city  of  canvas  will  rise  at  mid- 
summer next  year,  in  which,  in  July,  six  thousand 
of  cur  visitors  from  over-sea  and  from  our  own 
land  will  be  accommodated.  Wembley  Park  is 
only  twenty  minutes  by  fast  train  from  the  centre 
of  London.  Never  before  have  so  many  thous- 
ands been  provided  for  in  a  camp,  excepting  by 
military  authorities.  In  war,  no  doubt,  nothing 
is  thought  nf  providing  camp  accommodation  for 
six  thousand  soldiers.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
which  an  encam.pment  of  six  thousand  non-comba- 
tants has  been  dreamed  of  as  an  adjunct  to  a  reli- 
gions meeting.  The  mere  presence  of  such  a  camp 
at  Wembley  Park  will  be  a  sensation,  and  will  in 
itself  be  the  most  efficient  advertisement  to  the 
outside  world  of  the  new  thing  that  has  sprung  up 
in  their  midst.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  should  not  become  as  numerous  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
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It  has  alreaiTy  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
Empire,  and  in  Australia  it  has  been  a  mighty 
power  for  good. 

Its  National  Significance. 
What  we  have  to  think  of  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  quite  apart  from  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages that  may  arrive  from  a  great  camp-meet- 
ing at  Wembley  Park,  is  that  the  great  Convention, 
■with  its  enormous  influx  of  Americans  and  others 
from  beyond  the  seas,  is  met  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
our  imperial  position  and  our  historic  traditions. 
The  Convention  of  Detroit  was  opened  by  a  tele- 
gram of  sympathy,  greeting,  and  encouragement 
from  President  McKinley.  Why  should  not  the 
Decennial  Convention  next  year  meet  with  a  similar 
cordial  God-speed  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  society  of  a  partisan  na- 
ture. Nothing  in  the  scope  of  its  operations  is 
otherwise  than  absolutely  in  accord  with  the  ideas 
which  her  Majesty  has  always  expressed,  and 
which  we  know  she  entertains  as  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues;  and  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  her  Majesty  should  not 
be  advised  next  year  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
naturally  devolves  on  the  mother  of  the  English- 
speaking  household,  when  there  are  gathered  under 
her  ancestral  roof  representatives  from  all  the 
ocean-severed  but  heart-united  commonwealths  of 
the  English-speaking  folk. 

What  of  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's? 
Another  question  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  is  whether  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  will  be,  I  do 
not  say,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention, 
but  whether  the  deans  of  these  historic  edifices 
will  exert  themselves  to  remove  all  obstacles, 
whether  from  prejudice  or  convention,  that  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  holding  great  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  gathering.  It  is  true  that  the 
Episcopalians  have  to  their  own  loss  failed  to  take 
part  in  the  new  movement;  but  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Episcopalians  who  are  Christian 
Endeavourers,  to  render  it  possible  for  the  Deans 
of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  to  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  this  unprecedented  gathering  of  fel- 
low-Christians. Not  to  do  so  would  be  wantonly 
to  throw  away  a  great  opportunity,  and  grievously 
to  misuse  a  trust  which  they  hold  not  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  sects,  but  for  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking Christendom.  The  services  in  the 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  would,  of  course,  be  conducted  , 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Church  which  at  pre- 
sent is  charged  with  the  custody  of  these  sacred 
edifices,  and  is  there  anything  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavour movement  that  would  preclude  the  atten- 
dance of  all  their  members  at  services  of  thanks- 
giving, of  praise  or  of  prayer  on  this  occasion? 


A  Variegated  Programme. 
The  real  religious  centre  of  the  Convention,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  in  the  Abbey,  Cathedral,  or  in 
any  of  the  London  churches.  It  Vi'ill  be  in  the 
great  tents  which  will  be  brought  from  America  to 
accommodate  the  worshippers  in  Wembley  Park:  — 

Two  of  the  great  Endeavour  tents,  each  with  a  aeat- 
mg  capacity  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  persons,  .vill  be 
brought  over  from  America;  two  auditoriums  already 
erected  in  the  selected  Park,  and  estimated  to  seat  up- 
wards of  6,000,  will  be  requisitioned;  and  a  number 
of  smaller  tents,  seating  about  2,000  each,  will  be 
erected  for  smaller  and  sectional  meetings. 

The  preparations  made  to  secure  the  conven- 
tion are  already  in  a  very  forward  state.  The  fol- 
lowing are  officers  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  details  of  the  organisation:  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee. Rev.  Joseph  Brown  Morgan;  v ice-Chair- 
man, Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey,  J.P.;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles 
Waters;  Hon.  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Knight  Chap- 
lin, Williston,  Leytonstone,  N.E. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctly  religious  meetings, 
arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  railways 
and  others  to  make  the  visit  of  their  American 
10,000  pleasant  and  profitable,  so  that  they  may 
all  carry  away  from  the  old  country  a  bright  and 
inspiriting  memory  of  their  visit  to  the  mother- 
land of  the  race. 

The  Railway  Committee  is  organising  a  series  of 
excursions  for  the  Thursday  following  the  Con- 
vention (July  19,  1900),  including  a  conducted  tour 
to  points  of  interest  in  London,  and  a  river  trip  to 
Hampton  Court.  Children's  services,  conducted 
by  visiting  Endeavourers,  will  be  held  in  London's 
Sunday-schools  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  (July  15, 
1900).  It  is  hoped  that  "Endeavour  Sunday" 
will  be  a  peculiarly  hallowed  time  in  all  our  Lon- 
don churches,  closing  with  an  Endeavour  "  Quiet 
Hour  "  after  the  evening  services. 

Music  has  always  played  a  great  part  in  all  such 
gatherings,  and  there  is  to  be  a  great  choir  of  three 
thousand  -voices,  for  which  volunteers  are  already 
being  enrolled. 

The  Moral  for  Outsiders. 

Such,  in  very  brief  outline,  is  a  sketch  of  Dr. 
Clark  and  the  society  over  which  he  presides,  to- 
gether with  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  great 
doings  which  are  to  be  expected  next  July  in  Lon- 
don. That  the  members  of  the  Society  will  be 
enthusiastic  is  to  be  expected,  but  unless  I  have  al- 
together misconceived  the  significance  and  the  po- 
tentiality of  this  movement,  it  becomes  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  those  who  are  altogether  outside  the 
movement,  but  who  are  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  should 
not  unite  in  sympathetic  interest  to  do  what  in 
them  lies  to  make  the  Convention  of  1900  a  great 
and  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  nations. 
In   what   wav    this    can    be    done   by    outsiders-— 
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whether  by  the  Peers  whose  castles  and  palaces 
form  so  large  an  element  in  what  may  be  called  the 
national  capital  of  this  country,  or  whether  it 
may  be  the  heads  of  other  Churches,  or  whether  it 
may  even  be  the  heads  of  those  secular  organisa- 
tions, such  as  railways  and  steamships,  which  ren- 
der such  a  meeting  possible;  it  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  left  to  their  own  conscience  and  to  their 


own  ability  to  realise  the  immense  possibilities  of 
such  an  international  gathering.  One  thing  is 
quite  sure:  for  the  sake  of  England,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  our  common  faith,  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  by  rich  or  poor,  from  the  Queen  upon 
the  throne  down  to  the  humblest  of  her  subjects, 
to  give  Dr.  Clark  and  his  Christian  Endeavourers 
a  right  royal  welcome. 


Harmsworth's. 

The  September  number  is  an  excellent  three- 
pence-halfpenny worth.  It  contains  much  strik- 
ing information,  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  way.  "Gar- 
dening for  Millionaires"  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Owen,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  prices 
paid  for  single  orchid  plants.  They  have  been 
sold  for  £50,  £100,  £150,  £160,  £350,  £500,  and 
even  £1,000  apiece.  The  most  beautiful  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  an  orchid  flower  which  formed  part 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  bouquet,  and  came  from  a 
plant  valued  at  one  thousand  guineas.  Mr.  W.  J. 
V^intle  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  mys- 
terious region  of  underground  London.  Besides 
the  burrows  of  metropolitan  district  and  electric 
railways,  there  are  "  beneath  the  surging  traffic 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  .  .  .  other  streets- 
well  paved  and  drained,  and  lighted  with  gas— 
which  run  for  miles,  but  only  echo  the  footfalls 
of  a  privileged  few."  In  these  "  run  vast  pipes, 
the  mains  of  the  gas  and  water  companies,  the 
hydraulic  power  supply,  and  troughs  containing 
the  wires  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
pany and  telegraph  wires  from  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office.  ■  Overhead >  run  the  pneu- 
matic tubes  through  which  the  written  telegrams 
are  blown  from  the  district  offices  to  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand."  Then  there  are  the  sewers,  or  under- 
ground rivers,  with  their  "spates"  and  dry  seasons 
and  waterfalls.  Under  Bucklersbury  there  is  a 
Roman  structure  which,  with  the  underground 
Roman  bath  in  Strand  Lane,  shares  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  building  in  London.  "  Freak 
Philanthropy"  is' the  heading  which  Mr.  Arthiir- 
Birnage  gives  to  his  enumeration  of  remarkab'e 
charitable  gifts:  half-sovereigns  imbedded  in  toast, 
a  jersey  that  would  fit  a  whole  crew,'  a  "philan- 


thropic leg,"  or  artificial  limb,  a  truck  of  coals,  a 
mangle,  an  elephant's  tusk  (the  gift  of  King  Mene- 
lik  to  the  Bible  Society),  a  donkey  and  cart,  a  milk 
case  containing  a  live  baby,  hands  and  arms  of  a 
mummy,  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  and  an  oflertory 
of  eggs.  The  growth  of  the  steamship  in  number 
and  tonnage  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  and 
fancifully  by  Mr.  J.  Horner.  The  papers  on  "  Fell- 
ing Chimneys  "  and  "  The  Queen's  Waste-paper 
Basket  "  require  separate  mention. 


In  "  Cassell's  "  for  October  Professor  Atkinson, 
who  has  undoubtedly  performed  remarkable  feats 
in  bone-setting,  gravely  assured  his  interviewer, 
Mr.  Frank  Banfield,  that  he  "  could  give  back  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty  "  the  German  Kaiser  "  the 
full  use  of  his  left  arm."  The  gift  of  practically 
another  hand  to  the  Kaiser  suggests  an  increase  in 
the  output  of  the  Imperial  energy  enough  to  make 
one  tremble  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 


How  difterently  the  tendencies  of  modern  life 
may  be  interpreted!  While  people  in  Great  Britain 
are  rejoicing '  in  the  recession  of  the  principle 
of  laissez  faire  from  economics  and  politics,  here  is 
Mr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  for  September,  declaring  the  "  irresis- 
tible tendency  toward  individualism  "  to  be  "  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  all  modern  history." 
As  an  outcome  of  this  individualism  he  glorifies 
the  combinations  of  capital.  •'  The  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  trust  is  inherent  in  human  liberty." 
Among  other  "  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  time  " 
he  mentions  that  towards  the  growth  of  great  em- 
pires, and  that  of  the  advance  of  civilisation  on 
barbarism.      -.-*•_  . 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CRISIS. 
By  W.  T.  Stead. 


A   SOUTH   AFRICAN   CATECHISM. 

The  numerous  telegrams  and  despatches,  reports  of 
conferences  and  negotiations  with  their  confusing  de- 
mands and  explanations  have  confused  the  public  mind 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  probably  cannot  do  better 
service  than  to  make  the  story  of  the  Transvaal  Trouble 
as  plain  and  simple  as  possible.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  same  Biblical  form  of  a  narrative  which  [  ased  to 
tell  the  story  of  Dreyfus  last  number,  I  throw  the 
whole  matter  into  the  form  of  a  catechism,  and  em- 
body the  facts  in  the  shape  of  question  and  answer, 
with  the  special  object  of  bringing  into  clear  relief  the 
reasons  why  the  Boers  are  distrustful  of  our  good  faith 
in  this  matter. 

I.-THE   DUTCH  OF   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Boers? 

A.  The  Boers  are  the  descendants  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlers  who  colonised  South  Africa,  for  at  the  Cape 
as  elsewhere  England  was  not  the  first  in  the  field. 
The  Portuguese  discovered  it.      The  Dutch  colonised  it. 

Q.  How  did  we  come  to  have  anyxnmg  to  do  with 
them? 

A.  We  took  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch  when  Holland 
became  a  dependency  of  France  in  the  great  war  with 
Napoleon. 

Q.   How  many  of  them   are  there? 

A.  In  South  Africa  there  are  at  present  about  400,000 
men,  women  and  children,  who  speak  what  is  called 
Cape  Dutch  or  the  taal,  who  are  living  side  by  side 
with  about  300,000  white  men  who  speak  English. 

Q.   How  are  they  divided? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  Boers  live  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  where  there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
who  are  known  as  Cape  Dutch;  less  than  100,000  are  in 
the  South  African  Republic,  otherwise  known  as  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  50,000  are  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  is  an 
entirely  independent  Republic,  while  the  others  are  scat- 
tered  in   Natal   and   Rhodesia. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people  are  they? 

A.  They  are  the  farmers  of  South  Africa,  conserva- 
tive, prejudiced,  religious  folk,  who  have  all  the  tough- 
ness  of  the   Dutchmen   who   three   hundred   years  ago 


made  such  a  heroic  fight  against  the  whole  might  of 
the  Spaniards. 
Q.  How  are  they  governed? 

A.  In  the  Cape  Colony  they  are  in  a  majority  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  having  fifty-three  members 
out  of  ninety.  This  majority  supports  the  Schreiner 
Ministry,  in  whose  hands  the  government  of  Cape 
Colony  is  constitutionally  vested.  The  Orange  Free 
State  is  a  Republic,  and  the  Boers  elect  a  President 
and  a  Parliament  which  they  call  the  Volksraad.  In 
the  Transvaal  they  also  elect  a  President  and  a  Volks- 
raad. Natal  and  Rhodesia  are  the  only  South  African 
colonies  in  which  the  Dutch  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  government. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa? 
A.  The  British  Empire  in  South  Africa  consists  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  Rhodesia,  and  Natal,  an  immense  tract 
of  country  larger  than  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
put  together,  with  a  population  of  nearly  four  millions 
of  coloured  people.  The  British  Government  appoints- 
governors  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  Rhodesia.  The  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  is 
also  Imperial  High  Commissioner,  who  is  charged  with 
the  general  oversight  of  all  the  affairs  of  South  Africa. 
Q.  What  is  the  chief  importance  of  South  Africa 
to  the  Empire?  | 

A.  South  Africa  is  the  keystone  of  the  Imperial  arch. 
If  Cape  Town  and  Simon's  Bay  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  hostile  power,  communication  would  be  cut  be- 
tween this  country  and  India  and  Australia,  excepting 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Simon's  Bay  is  indispensable 
as  a  coaling  station  and  a  place  of  call  on  the  ocean 
highway  between   Great   Britain  and   the  Antipodes. 

Q.  What  is  the  importance  of  South  Africa  from  a 
business  point  of  view? 

A.  Apart  from  its  agricultural  resources,  South  Africa 
is  chiefly  famous  for  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley, 
which  produce  an  annual  yield  valued  at  five  millions 
sterling,  and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transv*il,  from 
which  ten  millions'  sterling  worth  of  gold  is  extracted 
every  year. 

Q.  What  part  have  the  Boers  played  in  the  settlement 
of  South  Africa? 
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A.  They  are  the  pioneer  people  who  spread  inland 
from  Cape  Colony,  settling  as  farmers  and  herdsmen  in 
the  interior. 

II.— THE  TREK  TO  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

i.).  How  did  the  Boers  come  into  the  Transvaal? 

A.  They  trekked  northward  in  order  to  escape  from 
British  rule,  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way. 

Q.  Was  British  rule  in  the  Cape  unjust? 

A.  The  Boers  complained  that  the  British  refused  to 
allow  them  a  representative  government,  suppressed  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  abolished  their  Senate  and  Land- 
rost,  and  did  away  with  the  official  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  ground  of  complaint? 

A.  No.  They  objected  strongly  to  the  compulsory 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  as  no  full  compensation 
was  paid,  and  that  which  was  voted  was  not  fairly  dis- 
tributed. They  also  complained  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, although  refusing  thsm  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, did  not  defend  them  against  the  warlike  natives 
on  the  frontier. 

Q.  When  did  this  exodus  take  place? 

A.  In  the  year  18.35.  The  Boers,  travelling  north- 
ward, settled  in  the  territory  which  is  now  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Others  went  into  Natal,  and  founded  the 
Government  of  Natalia.  A  third  section  crossed  the 
Vaal  River  and  settled  in  the  territory  which  is  now 
known  as  the  South  African  Republic. 

Q.  How  did  the  pioneers  fare.' 

A.  They  suffered  terrible  hardships.  One  party 
perished  almost  to  the  last  man  of  fever,  and  under 
the  assegais  of  the  natives.  After  a  long  struggle,  in 
which  very  severe  fighting  took  place,  Moselekatse, 
chief  of  the  Matabele,  was  driven  northward  into 
Matabeleland,  where  he  founded  a  kingdom  over  which 
Lobengula,  his  son,  reigned  down  to  our  time. 

Q.  Did  the  British  agree  to  the  founding  of  the  Dutch 
Republics  ? 

A.  No.  Although  their  departure  was  not  opposed, 
they  were  still  held  to  be  British  subjects,  and  their 
right  to  found  independent  republics  was  repeatedly 
denied  by  the  Biitish  authorities  at  the  Cape. 


Q.  When  did  the  first  collision  take  place  between  the 
Boers  and  the  British  ? 

A.  About  1840.  The  Boers,  having  established  the 
Republic  of  Natalia,  in  what  is  now  the  Colony  of 
Natal,  were  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  occupation 
of  Durban.  When  they  refused  to  abandon  their  re- 
public they  were  attacked  by  a  British  force,  and  in 
1844  Natal  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
Boers  then  trekked  out  of  the  Colony  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

Q.  Were  they  allowed  to  remain  in  peace? 

A.  No;  the  British  claimed  the  whole  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  made  treaties  with  the  natives  which  the 
Boers  resented,  so  that  the  emigrants  into  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Cape  Government  continued  for  some  years 
in  more  or  less  hostile  relations. 

Q.  How  was  the  Orange  Free  State  founded? 

A.  In  1848,  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
annexed  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
Boers  in  the  Transvaal  under  Pretorius  invaded  the 
territory,  captured  Bloemfontein,  and  after  a  severe 
fight  were  beaten  and  driven  back  across  the  Vaal.  The 
price  of  £2,000  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Pretorius. 
But  six  years  later  the  land  was  given  back  to  the  Boers, 
who  founded  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  has  remained 
ever  since  an   independent   republic. 

Q.  When  was  the  Transvaal  Republic  founded? 

A.  In  the  year  1852,  when  the  Sand  River  Conven- 
tion was  signed,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Boers  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  laws  ^vithout  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and 
"  that  no  encroachment  shall  be  made  by  the  said 
Government  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River." 

III.— HOW  THE  TRANSVAAL  WAS  ANNEXED. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  last? 

A.  Till  the  year  1877.  For  twenty-five  years  the 
Boers  governed  themselves  according  to  their  own  lik- 
ing, each  farmer  being  more  or  less  an  independent 
sovereign  on  his  own  farm,  surrounded  by,  and  wielding 
absolute  power  over,  the  natives  whose"  labour  he  em- 
ployed, and  whose  rights  as  human  beings  he  denied. 

Q.  Were  they  interfered  with  in  this  time? 
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A.  Not  much,  although  Livingstone  and  other  mis- 
sionaries frequently  complained  of  their  treatment  of 
the  natives,  upon  whom  the  Boers  made  raids  from  time 
to  time  with  the  object  of  securing  apprentices.  But 
nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  their  rude  independence. 

Q.  Was  the  State  prosperous? 

A.  The  Boers,  who  hated  taxation  and  the  restraint 
of  a  central  government,  were  frequently  at  war  among 
themselves.  Their  revenue  was  small  and  the  authority 
of  the  State  was  often  non-existent  excepting  when  a 
commando  was  needed  to  protect  the  farmers  against 
the  attacks  of  the  warlike  natives  on  the  frontiers. 

Q.  When  was  the  Transvaal  annexed? 

A.  In  1877,  v/lien  there  was  only  12s.  6d.  in  the 
Treasury.  The  Boers  were  thought  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  Cete- 
wayo,  who  desisted  from  his  attack  upon  the  Transvaal 
when  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone.  It  is  maintained  that  the  annexation  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the 
Boers  by  the  Zulus. 

Q.  Who  was  in  power  at  that  time? 

A.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  Colonial  tsecretarv  in  the 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  assent  to  the  annexation 
was  obtained  the  more  readily  because  it  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  realisation  of  his  ideal  of  the  Federation  of 
South  Africa. 

Q.  Did  the  Boers  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of  their 
republic? 

A.  At  first  there  was  no  active  resistance,  although 
the  chiefs  of  both  parties  of  Boers  protested  against  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  and  Kruger  took  the  lead 
in  getting  up  a  petition  against  the  annexation. 

Q.  What  promises  were  made  by  England  on  the 
annexation   of  the  Transvaal? 

A.  Shepstone  promised  that  they  would  be  allowed 
complete  self-government  in  their  own  affairs,  and  that 
their  o'lvn  laws  would  remain  unaltered. 

Q.  How  was  this  promise  kept? 

A.  It  was  not  kept  at  all.  No  steps  whatever  were 
taken  to  establish  self-government  in  the  Transvaal,  for 


the  good  and  suflBcient  reason  that  the  first  act  of  a 
freely-elected  Volksraad  would  have  been  to  annul  the 
annexation  and  to  re-assert  their  independence. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  cause  of  discontent? 

A.  No.  The  British  Government  insisted  upon  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  had  always  been  irregularly 
collected  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  government  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  by  a  man  whose  high-handed 
methods  provoked  bitter  resentment  amongst  the  Boers. 

Q.  Were  any  other  promises  made  to  the  Boers? 

A.  Yes;  Sir"  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  1879  promised 
them  a  complete  system  of  i-epresentative  self-govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Wliat  was  done  to  fulfil  this  promise? 

A.  Nothing.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  now  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  was  sent  out  as  governor,  who  declared  that  the 
Transvaal  would  remain  English  "  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endured,"  but  he  did  not  establish  anything 
excepting  an  executive  council  and  assembly,  none  of 
whose  members  were  elected,  and  all  of  whom  were 
nominees  of  the   British   Government. 

IV.— WHY  IT  WAS  GIVEN  BACK. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  last? 

A.  Until  1880,  when  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  a  military 
martinet,  was  governor.  His  method  of  rule  irritated 
the  Boers,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  license  of  his 
soldiers  gave  rise  to  the  bitterest  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

Q.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  inform  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  this  discontent? 

A.  Yes.  Kruger,  Joubert,  and  Pretorius  carried  to 
England  an  immense  petition  protesting  against  the 
annexation,  and  they  assured  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
that  the  annexation  had  been  made  under  the  mistake 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  desired  it.  Things  did 
not  improve  under  the  annexation,  and  they  threatened 
that  if  their  country  was  not  given  back  to  them  they 
would  again  trek  further  north  to  a  country  where  they 
would  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
way. 

().  What  was  the  reply  to  this? 
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A.  llic  Colonial  Secretary  told  them  that  if  they 
would  only  return  home  and  wait  patiently  all  their 
igrievances  would  be  redressed.  They  replied  that 
nothing  but  independence  would  satisfy  the  Boers.  They 
returned  home,  but  their  grievances  were  not  redressed, 
their  liberties  were  not  restored,  and  the  country  was 
placed  under  martial  law. 

Q.  When  did  this  come  to  a  head? 

A.  In  December,  1879,  when  the  Boers,  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to 
them  by  the  British  Government,  but  never  kept,  held 
a  mass  meeting,  and  proclaimed  that  they  had  never 
been  the  subjects- of  the  Queen,  and  never  intended  to 
be,  that  the  time  for  memorials  had  passed,  and  that 
they  would  henceforth  govern  themselves. 

Q.  How  did  we  respond  to  that  declaration? 

A.  By  arresting  Mr.  Pretorius,  the  leader  of  the 
Boers,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  clapping  him 
into  gaol. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  not  then  in  power? 

A.  No;  the  revolt  of  tlie  Boers  under  Pretorius  took 
fplace  in  the  last  days  of  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beacons- 
:field. 

Q.  What  effect  did  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  power 
have  upon  the  question? 

A.  Only  this,  that  believing  the  Liberals  were  sincere 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  annexation,  the  Boers  de- 
cided to  suspend  hostilities  and  to  make  an  appeal  once 
more  to  England  in  the  person  of  its  new  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  reply? 

A.  He  answered  that  it  was  impossible  now  to  con- 
sider the  matter  as  if  it  were  presented  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  the  Queen  could  not  be  advised  to  re- 
linquish her  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal. 

Q.  What  followed? 

A.  For  some  months  the  Boers  made  no  sign,  and 
remained  in  sullen  disaffection,  which  might  liave  lasted 
for  some  time  had  not  the  Government  decided  rigor- 
ously to  collect  the  taxes.      The  attempt  led  to  armed 


resistance,  and  on  December  16,  1880,  tne  Boers  pro- 
claimed the  South  African  Republic,  and  appointed  a 
triumvirate  consisting  of  Kruger,  Joubert  and  Pre- 
torius. 

Q.  What  did  the  Boers  say  in  defence  of  their  action? 

A.  They  said  they  did  not  wish  for  war,  and  would 
only  fight  in  self-defence.  They  had  never  been  sub- 
jects o£  the  Queen,  and  never  would  be.  They  had 
no  desire  to  shed  blood,  but  should  it  come  so  far  they 
would  defend  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  fighting  for  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty,  for  they 
fought  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties  sworn  by  her,  but 
broken  by  her  officers. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  British  Government? 

A.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  declared  the  country  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  The  struggle 
had  begun. 

Q.  When  did  the  fighting  begin? 

A.  Four  days  later  250  men  of  the  94th  regiment  were 
ordered  up  from  Middleburg  to  Pretoria.  The  Boers 
met  them  at  a  stream  called  Bronkhorst  Spruit,  and 
ordered  them  to  stop.  They  refused,  a  fight  ensued,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  200  of  the  English,  including  all 
the  officers,  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  sur- 
rendered. The  Boers  lost  two  men  killed  and  five 
wounded,  and  each  of  our  soldiers  received  on  an  aver- 
age five  wounds. 

Q.  What  was  the  Boer  plan  of  campaign? 

A.  The  whole  country  rose  and  blockaded  the  English 
garrisons  in  all  the  towns,  while  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  shut 
up  in  Pretoria,  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Colley, 
who  with  1,400  men  advanced  from  Natal  to  the  relief 
of  the  English  garrisons.  Joubert,  with  a  much  larger 
force,  occupied  Laing's  Nek — a  pass  through  which  Col- 
ley had  to  pass  in  advancing  from  Natal  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

Q.  What  battles  were  fought? 

A.  On  the  28th  January  Sir  George  Colley  atacked 
the  Boers  at  Laing's  Nek,  and  was  beaten  back  with  a 
loss  of  200  killed  and  wounded.       The  Boers,  fighting 
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behind  slioUer,  lost  oiilv  24  men.  On  the  8th  February 
Sir  George  Colley  attacked  again  on  the  Ingogo  Heights. 
He  was  again  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  150  men,  and 
left  his  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 

Q.  Was  no  attempt  made  to  stop  fighting? 

A.  Yes.  President  Brand,  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
offered  his  services  as  mediator  before  the  first  fight  at 
Laing's  Nek,  and  four  days  after  the  reverse  at  Ingogo 
Kruger  wrote  to  General  Colley  saying  he  had  no  wish 
to  quarrel  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  offered  to 
submit  the  claims  of  the  Boers  to  a  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquirv,  and  to  allow  all  the  besieged  garrisons  to 
withdraw"  with  the  honours  of  war.  General  Colley 
insisted  in  reply  that  all  armed  opposition  should  cease 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed.  He 
gave  them  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  the  letter  did  not  reach  them  until  after  the 
time  of  grace  had  expired. 

Q.  Then  was  the  fighting  resumed? 

A.  Yes:  the  Orange  Free  State  showed  signs  of  join- 
ing the  Transvaal,  and  Sir  George  Colley  determined  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  without  more  delay.  On  the 
26th  Februarv  he  led  a  force  of  500  men  up  the  back 
of  Majuba  iJill,  which  commanded  the  Boer  position. 
The  ascent  was  made  at  night,  and  only  at  sunrise  did 
the  Boers  discover  that  the  British  were  in  their  rear. 
Instead  of  evacuating  their  position,  the  Boers  climbed 
up  the  face  of  the  hill  under  cover  of  a  continuous  fire. 
They  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  drove  the  British 
in  headlong  flight  from  the  position.  General  Colley 
was  shot  dead;  and,  when  the  battle  was  over,  280 
out  of  500  men  engaged  were  killed  and  wounded.  Such 
was  the  batle  of  Maiuba  Hill. 

Q.  What  followed? 

A.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  with  an  army  of  5,000  men, 
prepared  to  advance  into  the  Transvaal,  and  General 
Roberts,  with  a  large  force,  was  sent  out  from  England 
to  crush  the  resistance  of  the  men  who  had  beaten 
Colley,  but  before  he  arrived  peace  had  been  made. 

Q.   How  was  the  peace   arranged? 

A.  Mr.  Gladstone,  finding  that  the  Boers  were  suffi- 
ciently in  earnest  about  their  independence  to  kill  and 
be  killed  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  having  no 
desire  to  exert  any  direct  authority  over  the  Transvaal, 
instructed  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  negotiate  with  the  Boer 
triumvirate  so  as  to  avoid  further  bloodshed. 

v.— THE  CONVENTION  OF  1881. 

Q.  Wliat  terms  were  insisted  upon? 

A.  The  Boers  admitted  that  the  British  forces  were 
strong  enough  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  They 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  instructed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
insisted  first  upon  the  recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of 
Great  Britain;  secondly,  the  right  to  control  all  their 
foreign  relations;  thirdly,  the  right  to  keep  a  British 
Resident  at  the  capital,  with  authority  to  call  in  troops 
if  need  should  arise  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention;  fourthly,  that  due  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  natives;  fifthly,  that 
the  Boers  shou'd  not  exclude  any  British  subjects  from 
entering  their  territory.  On  these  terms  peace  was 
made,  and  subject  to  these  conditions  the  Boers  were 
allowed   to  have  their  country  back  again. 

Q.  Did  the  Boers  not  misunderstand  our  action  in  this 
matter? 

A.  Some  of  them  did,  no  doubt;  but  Kruger  and  the 
ch'ef  men,  not  only  in  the  Transvaal  but  also  in  the 
Free  State  and  Cape  Colony,  regarded  it  in  its  true 
light  as  an  act  of  magnanimity  which  reflected  glory 
upon  the  British  name.  But  the  more  ignorant  Boers, 
who  imagined  that  thej'  had  defeated  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  at  Majuba  Hill,  misunderstood,  no  doubt. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  English  public? 

A.  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Opposition  attacked  the 
Convention,  and  declared  that  it  was  certain  to  be  mis- 
understood. Lord  Salisbury  contended  that  without 
some  signal  demonstration  of  British  strength,  the 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  explain,  a  false  impression 
would  gain  ground  in  Africa  from  which  much  trouble 
would  come  hereafter. 


Q.  How  was  he  answered? 

A.  The  answer  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Lord  Selbome,  and  others,  was  that  it  would 
have  been  criminal  to  have  gone  on  fighting  merely  to 
give  the  Boers  an  object  lesson  in  what  was  sufficiently 
obvious  already— namely,  the  fact  that  a  small  republic 
could  not  hold"  its  own  in  arms  against  the  British  Em- 
pire. They  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Boers 
had  materially  modified  their  demands,  and  had  con- 
sented to  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty. 

Q.  What  is  suzerainty? 

A.  Suzerainty  is  sovereignty  limited  to  certain  speci- 
fied cases  in  "which  the  superior  Power  reserves  its 
sovereign  rights.  Tn  all  matters  not  reserved  the  de- 
pendent State  is  free  to  act  as  it  likes. 

Q.  WTiat  subjects  are  reserved  in  the  Convention  of 
1881? 

A.  First,  a  British  representative  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  natives,  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Trans- 
vaal between  the  Boers  and  the  native  tribes  outside 
their  frontiers,  and  generally  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention.  Secondly,  we  had  a  right  to  move 
troops  through  the  Transvaal  in  time  of  war.  Thirdly, 
we  reserved  the  entire  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  to  carry  on  all  its  diplo- 
matic intercourse  through  Her  Majesty's  diplo- 
matic and  consular  offices  abroad.  Fourthly,  no  law 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  natives  could  be  passed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Queen. 

Q.  W^ere  any  other  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
Boers? 

A.  They  were  required  to  undertake  that  anybody 
might  enter  into  the  Transvaal  State,  travel,  settle, 
own  property,, and  carry, on  business  in  the  State  with- 
out being  subiect  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local, 
other  than  those  imposed  upon  Transvaal  citizens;  no- 
differential  or  prohibitive  duties  were  to  be  irnposed 
upon  British  goods;  all  white  persons  domiciled  in  the- 
Transvaal,  who  were  registered  witiiin  twelve  months 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention,  were  to  be  exempt 
from  compulsory  military  service;  no  slavery  or  ap- 
prenticeship partaking  of  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated. 
Lastly,  there  was  to  be  complete  freedom  of  religion, 
and  protection  for  all  denominations. 

Q.  How  was  the  suzerainty  regarded  in  England? 

A.  The  Tjiberals  exaggerated  its  importance.  Lord 
Northbrook  said  that  it  made  the  Queen  the  suzerain 
or  paramount  power  over  the  Transvaal  in  the  same 
wav  in  which  she  was  paramount  over  the  native 
Indian  states.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
roundly  denied  that  there  Avas  an  atom  of  suzerainty 
established  by  the  Convention,  and  he  justified  this 
assertion  by  declaring  that  by  the  Convention  all 
interference  in.  the  internal- affairs  of  the  Transvaal  was 
absolutely  forbidden? 

Q.  How  was  it  accepted  by  the  Boers? 

A.  On  August  3.  1S81,  the  Convention  was  signed 
by  Kruger,  Joubert  and  Pretorius,  who  agreed  to  all 
the  conditions,  reservations  and  limitations  under  which 
self-government  was  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  territory  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Her 
Majesty. 

VI.— THE  CON^T^NTION  OF  LONDON,  1884. 

Q.  How  did  the  Convention  work? 

A.  Not  well.  It  was  ratified,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  it  out  in  the  years  1882  and  1883,  Vmt 
at  the  end  of  1883  Paul  Kruger,  Du  Toit  and  Smit  came 
to  London  to  plead  that  the  Convention  was  not  work- 
ing we'l.  and  to  ask  that  it  should  be  modified. 

Q.  What  did  they  allege  against  it? 

A.  They  stated  that  the  Convention  of  1881  contained 
various  inconvenient  provisions,  and  imposed  burdens 
and  obligations  from  which  they  wished  to  be  reMeved. 
and  further  that  they  desired  to  have  a  modification  of 
the  South-Western  Boundaries,  in  oraer  to  promote  the- 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  Transvaal. 

Q.  'V^Tio  was  Colonial  Minister  at  that  time? 

A.  Lord  Derby,  and  as  England  was  just  then  at  the- 
beginning  of  the  Soudan  War  little  interest  was  taken 
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WANTED— RESERVES. 
John  Bull:  "Help!   Help!   or  I'm  undone. 


THE  BULLY. 

Chamberlain:  "  If  you  don't  give  me  half  of  youi-  ham- 
per you  must  fight." 

Kiuger:   "Well,  I'll  give  you  half  if  I  must." 
Chamberlain:    "Give  me  the  whole  hamper  now,  or 
you  must  fight." 


AN  IRISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION. 
(From  the  "Weekly  Freeman.") 


in  the  Tran.svaal  question.  Lord  Derby  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  delegates'  complaint,  and  consented  to 
modify  the  Convention  to  meet  their  wishes. 

Q.  How  was  it  modified? 

A.  It  was  rnodified  by  the  substitution  of  an  entirely 
new  Convention,  known  as  the  London  Convention  of 
1884  for  the  Convention  of  1881,  and  this  new  Conven- 
tion continues  to  govern  our  relations  with  the  Trans- 
vaal  to  this   day. 

Q.  Wliat  were  the  chief  changes  made  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1884? 

A.  First  and  foremost,  all  reference  to  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Queen  was  dropped.  This  was  done  after  due 
dehberation  by  Lord  Derby,  who  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords:  "  We  have  abstained  from  using  the  word 
suzerainty  because  it  is  not  capable  of  legal  definition, 
and  because  it  .seemed  a  word  which  was  likely  to  lead 
to  misconception  and  misunderstanding." 

Q.  In  what  position  did  the  Convention  place  the 
Transvaal    Stete? 

A.  It  converted  it  from  the  Transvaal  State,  subject 
to  the  suzerainty  and  control   of  the  British   Govern- 


ment, into  the  South  African  Republic,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  independent  state,  such  as 
the   Orange   Free   State,    with   one  exception. 

Q.  WTiat  was  that  exception? 

A.  The  South  African  Republic,  althougn  allowed 
to  be  a  sovereign  independent  state  in  all  matters  that 
concerned  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  was  not 
permitted  to  be  an  international  sovereign  state  by 
Article  4,  which  reserved  to  the  British  Government  the 
right  to  veto  all  treaties  made  by  the  Republic  Xvith 
foreign  states  or  tribes. 

Q.  'What  is  the  text  of  Article  4? 

A.  Article  4  runs  as  follows: — "  The  South  African 
Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engagement  with 
any  State  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free  State, 
nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  westward 
of  the  Republic,  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Such  approval  shall  be  held 
to  have  been  granted  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall 
not  within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  of  such 
treaty  (which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  immediately 
upon  its  completion)    have  notified  that  the  conclusion 
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of  such  treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  or  any  of  Her  JIajesty's  possessions  in  South 
Africa." 

Q.  Wherein  did  this  differ  from  the  old  stipulation  in 
the  Convention  of  1881? 

A.  In  the  Convention  of  1881  the  Transvaal  State  had 
to  conduct  all  its  foreign  affairs  through  British  am- 
bassadors and  consuW  After  the  Convention  of  1884 
the  South  African  Kepublic  was  free  to  appoint  its  am- 
bassadors and  consuls,  and  conduct  all  its  foreign  affairs 
directly  through  them  without  any  reierence  to  Great 
Britain.  In  its  foreign  affairs,  as  in  its  domestic  govern- 
ment, the  South  African  Republic  became  as  free 
as  the  Orange  Free  State,  subject  only  to  the  right  of 
veto  upon  such  treaties  as  we  considered  were  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's possessions  in  South  Africa. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contemporary  testimony  as  to  the 
significance  of  this  change? 

A.  Yes.  Lord  Derby,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  notified  to  the  Cape  Government  on 
February  17  that  the  Convention  had  been  signed,  and 
furnished  them  with  the  following  explanation  of  the 
alteration  that  was  made  in  the  statutes  of  the  re- 
public:— ■ 

"There  will  be  the  same  complete  internal  independence 
in  the  Tiansvaal  as  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  Tlie 
conduct  and  control  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
foreign  governments  is  conceded.  The  Queen's  final 
approval  of  treaties  is  reserved.  The  delegates  appear 
well  satisfied,  and  a  cordial  feeling  exists  between  the 
two  Governments." 

Q.  \\'hat  new  fact  changed  the  whole  situation? 

A.  The  discovery  of  the  goldfield  of  the  Rand,  from 
which  gold  of  the  value  of  ten  millions  sterling  per 
annum    is   now  being  extracted. 

Q.  How  did  this  affect  the  situation. 

A.  The  goldfield,  like  a  magnet,  attracted  adventurous 
miners  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that 
a  great  iiidu.strial  city,  Johannesburg,  sprang  up  like 
a  mushroom  in  the  midst  of  the  pastoral  Republic. 

Q.  How  was  this  regarded  by  the  Boers? 

A.  M'ith  unconcealed  alarm.  In  December,  1883,  I, 
in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  warned  the  Transvaal  dele- 
gates that,  whatever  stipulations  they  might  make,  or 
whatever  Convention  they  might  conclude,  if  a  great 
goldfield  were  discovered  in  their  Republic  it  would  in 
evitably  be  seized  by  the  English. 

Q.  How  did  this  affect  the  conduct  of  the  Boers? 

A.  The  moment  gold  was  discovered,  and  the  miners 
began  to  pour  into  the  Transvaal,  Eo-uger  and  the 
older  Boers  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  began  to 
think  of  safeguards  to  defend  their  Republic  against 
the  incursion  of  the  foreigners.  They  raised  succes- 
sively the  period  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  franchise 
until  it  stood  at  fourteen  years,  and  justified  them- 
selves in  so  doing  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  the  mixed  multitude  at  Johannesburg  time  to 
settled,  and  to  prevent  the  original  citizens  from  being 
swamped. 

VII.— THE  OUTL ANDERS. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Outlanders? 

A.  litlander  simply  means  foreigner,  and  the  term 
is  applied  to  all  persons  who  are  not  born  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  covers  Cape  Colonists  as  well  as  English- 
men,  (iermans,    Poles,   and   Americans. 

Q.  \'\'Tiat  is  the  character  of  the  Outlanders? 

A.  At  first  Johannesburg  was  like  every  other  min- 
ing camp,  but  despite  the  somewhat  archaic  govern- 
ment of  the  Boers,  and  the  absence  of  any  good  munici- 
pal system,  it  developed  into  an  orderly  industrial  com- 
munity with  much  greater  rapidity  than  other  mining 
camps  in  the  Western  States  of  America.  Publicans 
and  harlots  were  not  wanting,  and  gambling  saloons 
abounded,  but  that  the  Outlanders  are  on  tne  whole 
fairly  well  behaved  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  fewer  homicides  in  Johannesburg  in  the  Isist 
ten  years  than  used  to  take  place  in  Cripple  Creek  in 
a  single  winter. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  Boers? 


A.  The  sudden  influx  of  wealth  demoralised  some  of 
them,  and  led  to  a  good  deal  of  corruption  amoug  the 
governing  men.  The  pastoral  Boer  in  the  distant  up- 
lands was  very  little  affected  by  the  influx  of  wealth, 
excepting  when  it  provided  a  good  market  for  his  pro- 
duce. The  simple  and  primitive  Boer,  who  suihlcnly 
found  himself  in  the  control  of  the  richest  Slate  in. 
South  Africa^  became  the  prey  of  a  flock  of  haipies 
who  flocked  trom  Holland,  Germany,  and  this  country. 
Inexperienced,  suspicious,  and  obstinate,  he  had  un- 
scrupulous self-interested  speculators  at  his  elbow,  and 
the  two  had  absolute  control  over  the  heterogeneous  com- 
munity whose  industry  made  Johannesburg  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  world. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Boers  promise  to  give  the  new- 
comers equal  civil  rights  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  old 
Boers  ? 

A.  Before  the  conclusion  of    the  Convention  of  1881,. 
in    answer  to   a   question    from   Sir   Evelyn    Wood    the 
Boers    stated    that    they    intended    to    treat    the    new- 
comers like  their  own  people,  and  to  give  them  e'|ual 
rights.       This     was    the    expression     of     an     intention 
honestly  entertained  at  that  time;   but  it  was  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Convention,  and  legally  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  binding  upon  the  Boers? 
Q.  But  is  it  not  morally  binding  upon  them? 
A.  Certainly;   and  President  Kruger,   in   replying  to- 
the    accusation    brought    against    him    of    breaking    his 
word,  replied  by  stating  that  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  give  new-comers  equal  rights  if  they   would   under- 
take their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  oi  state. 
Q.  Is  that  the  only  answer? 

A.  No;  there  are  two  other  replies — first,  that  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  in  1881  the  fact  that  a  horde  of 
foreigners  would  swoop  down  into  the  veldt  in  number 
exceeding  the  original  inhabitants.  Secondly,  Presi- 
dent Kruger  would  deny  that  to  insist  upon  fourteen 
years'  residence  before  giving  the  new-comers  the 
franchise  was  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  equal 
rights,  for  no  Boer  was  allowed  to  have  the  franchise 
until  he  had  lived  fifteen  years  in  the  Republic.  Every 
state  has  a  right  to  fix  the  period  of  residence  necessary 
to  naturalise  foreigners  as  citizens. 
Q.  What  were  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders? 
A.  The  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  were  in  chief 
that  thev  were  taxed  without  having  any  representation 
in  the  Volksraad,  that  they  were  governed  by  men 
who  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  a 
modern  industrial  community,  and  whose  one  ideal  waa 
to  govern  Johannesburg  on  principles  deduced  from  the 
Book  of  Leviticus.  Trade  was  hampered ;  they  alleged 
that  the  police  was  inefficient  and  corrupt,  justice  was 
only  administered  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  generally 
there  were  the  inevitable  incidents  of  friction  which 
must  arise  when  a  modem  community  of  financiers  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  representatives  of  herdsmen 
and  shepherds. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  do  the  Outlanders  stand  to 
the  Boers? 

A.  The  exact  figures  are  not  known,  but  it  was  stated 
by  President  Kruger  at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference 
that  he  had  only  30,000  burghers  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
that  if  the  Outlanders  were  enfranchised  they  would 
add  some  60,000  to  70,000  voters  to  the  electoral  roll. 
We  may  say  that  there  were  at  least  two  Outlanders 
to  one  Boer,  and  it  was  from  the  unenfranchised  Out- 
landers that  the  Transvaal  Treasury  drew  three- 
quarters  of  its  revenue. 

VIIL— THE  ACTION  OF  MR.  RHODES. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Outlanders? 

A.  In  1894  Lord  Loch,  then  High  Commisioner,  went 
down  to  Johannesburg.  He  nnade  sympathetic  speeches 
to  the  Outlanders,  and  asked  them  with  a  8ignificanc^ 
which  he  declares  was  entirely  misunderstood  whether 
they  had  any  arms.  This  was  taken  by  the  Outlander 
community  as  a  hint  that  while  they  trusted  in  the 
British  CTOvernment  they  would  do  well  to  keep  their 
powder  dry  and  have  plenty  of  it. 

Q.    What   followed   Lord   Loch's  visit? 
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A.  A  continually  increasing  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Outlanders,  which  came  at  last  to  be  directed 
against  the  existence  of  the  Transvaal  Government. 
Amis  were  procured  in  smedl  quantities,  and  when  a 
period  of  depression  arrived  discontent  seemed  likely 
to   ripen   into   armed   insurrection. 

Q.  Was  this  not  got  up  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  his  own 
interests? 

A.  Not  at  all — quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
then  working  hand  in  glove  with  Mr.  Hofmeyer  and 
the  Dutch  majority  in  Cape  Colony.  He  deprecated 
forcing  the  Outlanders'  grievances  to  the  front,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  an  agitation  that  would  force  the  Dutch 
party,  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied,  into  hostility  to  the 
Imperial  policy  which  he  was  pursuing.  His  efforts  were 
directed  to  allaying,  rather  than  exciting,  the  discon- 
tent in  Johannesburg. 

Q.  Did  he  persist  in  this  policy  to  the  end? 

A.  No.  After  the  successful  occupation  of  Matabele- 
land  the  agitation  of  the  Outlanders  became  more  acute, 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  was  frankly  warned  that  if  he  did  not 
effectively  support  their  demands  for  reform  they  would 
make  a  revolution  in  Johannesburg  without  his  aid,  and 
establish  an  anti-British  and  anti-Boer  republic — anti- 
British  because  they  had  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the 
Imperial  authorities;  and  the  movement  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Americans,  "  '  Sydney  Bulletin  '  Austra- 
lians," Germans,   and  anti-Imperialists. 

IX.—THE  JAMESON  RAID. 

Q.  How  fared  the  conspiracy  in  Johannesbui'g? 

A.  The  Outlanders,  unus  d  to  arms,  unfamiliar  with 
the  arts  of  the  conspirator,  were  in  no  very  warlike 
mood.  They  preferred  to  try  what  agitation  would 
produce,  backed  by  an  attitude  of  menace  pointing  to  an 
ultimate    insurrection.        The    insurrection    hung   fire. 

Q.  What  set  it  off? 

A.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  goaded  by  the  "  Hurry  up  "  cable- 
grams from  his  agents  who  were  in  communication  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  Dr.  Jameson  was  chafing  at  the 
continual  postponement  of  the  insurrection.  Instead 
of  waiting,  according  to  the  plan  arranged  by  I\Ir. 
Rhodes,  and  commnnicated  by  his  agents  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  for  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  when  the 
High  Commissioner  would  order  the  troops  to  cross  the 
frontier.  Dr.  Jameson  put  the  cart  before  the  hoice, 
and  fearing  that  the  insurrection  would  not  come  off 
unless  he  were  there  to  give  it  a  helping  hand,  he  rode 
across  the  frontier  in  the  famous  raid. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? 

A.  Dr.  Jameson  "  upset  the  apple-cart,"  and  the 
High  Commissioner  repudiated  him  and  forbade  anyone 
to  help  hiin.  The  Outlanders,  after  a  more  or  less  con- 
vulsive flurry  of  armament,  stood  confused,  while  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  men  were  surrounded  and  captured 
bv  the  Boers  at  Dornkoop. 
"Q.  What  followed? 

A.  The  leaders  of  the  abortive  movement  were  ar- 
rested, tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death,  the 
sentence  being  subsequently  commuted  for  a  heavy 
money  fine.  Jameson  and  his  men  were  sent  home, 
and  the  officers  were  deprived  of  their  commissions  and 
sent  to  prison  for  breaking  into  a  foreign  State  with 
which   Her  Majesty   was  in   friendly   treaty  relations. 

Q.  \¥liat  was  the  effect  in  South  Africa? 

A.  The  Boers  redoubled  their  precautions  against  at- 
tacks by  the  Outlanders  or  their  allies  upon  their 
independence.  They  passed  fresh  restrictive  legislation 
and  increased  their  armaments,  and  made  up  their 
minds  never  to  trust  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

X.— SIR  ALFRED  MILNER  AND  THE  OUT- 
LANDERS. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  Lord  Rosemead  as  High  Com- 
missioner? 

A.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  arrived  at  Cape  Town  in 
1897,andwhoremainedinofficeforacouple  of  years  with- 
out making  any  trouble,  while  continually  remonstrat- 
ing with  the  Boers,  and  endeavouring  to  induce  them 
to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders. 


Q.   How  did   the   present   trouble  begin? 

A.  The  discontent  of  the  Outlanders  led  them  to 
draw  up  petitions  to  the  Queen.  The  first  was  not 
accepted,  but  the  second  was  received  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  and  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Office,  with  a 
strong  despatch  setting  forth  the  hardships  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal.  He  declared 
that  they  were  political  helots,  taxed  without  being 
represented,  and  denied  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in 
the  State,  which  derived  three-fourths  of  its  revenue 
from    their   industry. 

Q.  Were  there  any  special  causes  which  tended  to 
intensify  the  discontent  of  the  Outlanders? 

A.  Yes.  A  man,  Edgar,  of  somewhat  doubtful  charac- 
ter, was  shot  by  the  police,  who  broke  into  his  house  to 
an  est  him  for  an  alleged  assault.  The  policeman 
pleaded  that  he  fired  in  self-defence,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  Court  which  tried  the  case.  A  Mrs. 
Applebee,  a  Wesleyan  magistrate's  wife,  was  killed  by 
some  unknown  person,  and  no  one  was  brought  to 
justice   for   the   murder. 

Q.  Wliat  course  did  Sir  Alfred  Milner  propose  to 
take   in    answer   to   the   petition? 

A.  After  much  consideration  the  High  Commissioner 
announced  that  the  best  way  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  and  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  was 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  remedy  them  themselves. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  demand  from  the  Transvaal 
that  they  should  pass  a  Refonn  Bill  admitting  the  Out- 
landers in  larger  numbers  to  the  electoral  roll. 

XL— THE  CONCESSIONS  OF  MR.  KRUGER. 

Q.  What  was  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  first  move? 

A.  He  met  President  Kruger  in  conference  at  Bloem- 
fontein  in  May  and  proposed  to  him  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  franchise  should  be  removed,  and  that  a  vote 
should  be  given  to  every  Outlander  who  had  lived  for 
five   years   in   the   Republic. 

Q.  What  was  President  Kruger's  reply? 

A.  He  said  that  as  there  were  only  30,000  Boers  and 
60,000  or  70,000  Outlanders,  he  could  not  grant  the  five 
years'  franchise  without  swamping  his  own  people.  He 
had  also,  he  said,  to  consider  the  Volksraad,  and  also 
the  burghers,  and  he  could  not  give  away  everything 
for  nothing. 

Q.  Did  President  Kruger  propose  anything? 

A.  Yes.  After  much  discussion,  he  offered  to  give 
a  franchise  of  nine  years  retrospective  and  seven  years 
in  the  future,  but  he  hampered  it  with  so  many  condi- 
tions that  it  seemed  as  if  he  took  away  with  one  hand 
what  he  gave  with  the  other.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  re- 
jected his  proposals,  and  the  Conference  broke  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  step  in  the  negotiations? 

A.  After  Mr.  Kruger  returned  to  the  Transvaal,  he 
introduced  a  Refonn  Bill  into  the  Volksraad  embodying 
the  scheme  which  he  had  submitted  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  but  owing  to  the  representations  made  b.y  Mr. 
Schreiner  and  the  Cape  Dutch,  strongly  supported  by 
the  friends  of  the  Transvaal  in  this  country,  the  Volks- 
raad transformed  the  Bill,  knocked  out  all  the  limita- 
tions to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  objected,  and  in- 
stead of  the  nine  years'  retrospective  franchise,  granted 
seven  years  all  round  without  any  hampering  restrictions. 

Q.  How  was  this  received? 

A.  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  the  Government  that  the  Volksraad 
had  granted  a  seven  years'  franchise,  which  was  then 
an  advance  upon  previous  concessions,  and  left  only  a 
difference  of  two  years  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
original  proposal  and  what  had  been  conceded.  It 
was  therefore  a  basis  of  settlement,  and  he  proposed  a 
joint  inquiry  to  examine  on  the  spot  how  the  measure 
would  be  likely  to  work  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  give  the  Outlanders  an  immediate  and  reason- 
able share  of  representation. 

Q.  How  was  this  proposal  received  by  Mr.  Kruger? 

A.  Some  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham  Greene,  the  British  Agent,  and  Mr.  Smuts,  the 
State  Attorney,  who  believed  that  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  claim  to  interfere 
on  the  ground  of  the  suzerainty  asserted  in  the  Pre- 
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amble  of  the  Convention  of  1881  if  the  Transvaal  would 
concede  the  five  years'  franchise.  They  therefore,  in- 
stead of  at  once  accepting  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  seven  years'  proposal,  made  an  alternative  proposal 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  concede  a  five  years' 
franchise  which  would  permit  the  Outlanders  to  vote 
for  the  President,  and  would  secure  them  eight  addi- 
tional seats  in  the  Volksraad. 

Q.  Was  this  offer  unconditional? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  the  Boers  expressly  put  forward 
three  conditions,  without  which  they  declared  that 
they  could  not  give  the  five  years'  franchise. 

XII.— THE   CONDITIONS   OF   THE   BOERS. 

Q.  What  were  these  conditions? 

A.  They  asked  that  the  Government  should  agree 
that  the  present  intervention  should  not  form  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  action,  and  that  no  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  should  take  place. 

Q.  What  was  the  second  condition? 

A.  The  second  condition  was  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  insist  upon  the  assertion  of  the 
suzerainty,  the  controversy  being  tacitly  allowed  to 
drop.  The  suzerainty  here  referred  to,  to  which  the 
Transvaal  had  taken  exception,  was  claimed  under  the 
Convention  of  1881,  the  preamble  of  which  asserts  the 
suzerainty. 

Q.   How  was   this   question   first   raised? 

A.  It  came  up  in  1897  when  the  Transvaal,  having 
asked  that  the  differences  between  the  Republic  and  Em- 
pire should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  was  peremptorily 
told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  "  Her  Majesty  towards 
the  South  African  Republic  holds  the  relation  of 
suzerain  who  has  accorded  to  the  people  of  that  country 
self-government  on  certain  conditionSj  and  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  that  position  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion the  construction  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
granted  self-government  to  the  Republic."  This 
alarmed  and  excited  the  Boers,  who  stated  at  length 
their  view  that  the  suzerainty  reserved  in  1881  had 
disappeared  in  1884  when  the  new  Convention  was 
signed.  It  was  this  assertion  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
which  led  to  the  remark  by  Secretary  Reitz  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy  that  the  now  existing  right 
of  absolute  self-government  belonging  to  the  Republic 
was  not  derived  either  from  the  Convention  of  1881 
or  that  of  1884,  but  solely  follows  from  the  inherent 
right  of  this  Republic  as  a  sovereign  international  state. 

Q.  Is  the  Transvaal  a  sovereign  international  state? 

A.  No.  Its  absolute  sovereignty  from  an  inter- 
national point  of  view  is  limited  by  the  right  of  veto 
possessed  by  Great  Britain  over  treaties  with  foreign 
states  concluded  by  the  Transvaal. 

Q.  What  was  the  third  condition? 

A.  The  third  condition  was  that  outstanding  dis- 
putes should  be  referred  to  arbitration  from  which,  in 
deference   to   Mr.   Chamberlain's   objection,   they   were 


willing  to  exclude  any  foreign  arbitrator.  These  were 
the  three  conditions  in  return  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  concede  the  five  years'  franchise. 

Q.  But  if  the  five  years'  franchise  was  right  and 
just,   why   insist  on   these  conditions? 

A.  It  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  right,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  politically  expedient  and  safe. 

Q.  But  how  would  five  years  be  less  politically  ex- 
pedient and  safe  if  the  conditions  were  not  granted? 

A.  The  Boers  believed  that  if  five  years  were  conceded 
without  a  disclaimer  of  the  suzerainty  of  1881,  and  with- 
out an  agreement  to  settle  outstanding  questions  by  arbi- 
tration, they  would  be  practically  signing  their  death 
warrant,  for  while  the  Outlanders  would  acquire  a  posi- 
tion of  increased  influence  in  the  Republic,  they  would 
assert  more  loudly  than  ever  their  right  to  appeal  to  the 
support  of  England  as  the  suzerain  Powei 

Q.  How  did  we  receive  this  proposal  of  President 
Kiuger  ? 

A.  By  sending  a  reply  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  was  a  definite  rejection  of  its 
proposals. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  next? 

A.  They  fell  back  upon  the  previous  suggestion  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and 
on  September  2  sent  a  despatch  which,  while  express- 
ing regret  at  the  rejection  of  their  alternative  proposal, 
referred  somewhat  clumsily  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  seven  years'  franchise  in  terms  which  it  subse- 
quently appeared  were  meant  to  imply  an  acceptance 
of  the  Commission.  This,  however,  was  no  sooner  re- 
ceived than  a  Cabinet  was  summoned  on  September  8, 
and  a  note  was  sent  which  announced  that  Ministers 
could  not  go  back  to  the  proposed  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  seven  years'  franchise  law  as  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  law  was  insufficient  to  secure  the 
immediate  and  substantial  representation  of  the  Out- 
landers. Therefore  they  demanded  that  the  Trans- 
vaal should  concede  the  five  years'  franchise,  and  they 
assumed  that  the  new  members  added  to  the  Volksraad 
should  be  allowed  to  use  English  in  debate. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  this  demand? 

A.  It  was  immediately  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  was  now  demanding  five  years'  fran- 
chise under  the  guise  of  accepting  the  Transvaal  pro- 
posal while  at  the  same  time  they  refused  the  quid  pro 
quo  for  which  the  Boers  had  asked. 

Q.  What  step  did  our  Government  then  take? 

A.  The  Cabinet  met  again,  and  reiterated  its  de- 
mands for  a  five  years'  franchise,  but  instead  of  giving 
up  the  suzerainty  of  1881  they  referred  in  their  de- 
spatch to  their  rights  under  the  "  Conventions,"  and 
they  put  in  an  offer  as  part  of  a  complete  settlement  to 
give  a  complete  guarantee  against  any  attack  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal  either  from  within  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  or  from  the  territory 
of  a  foreign  .state. 
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^'The  Yellow  Peril"  Not  So  Alarming: 

Apter  Experience  of  Cheap  Chinese  Labope. 

It  is  a  distinctly  reassuring  article  which  the 
late  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  Mr.  Charles 
Denby,  junior,  contributes  to  the  September 
"  Forum  ''  under  the  title  of  "  Cotton  Spinning  at 
Shanghai."  He  reports  that  there  are  now  iive 
large  mills  at  Shanghai  with  a  total  of  177,000 
spimlles,  with  an  expected  addition  of  100,000. 
Messrs.  Arnhold,  Karberg  and  Co."s  mill,  the  Soy 
Che,  is  the  most  active  and  best  managed:  it  is 
worth  700,000  dols.,  and  is  fitted  with  the  elec- 
tric light  and  every  other  up-to-date  appliance. 
It  runs  two  shifts,  day  and  night,  22J  hours  in  all, 
and  employes  2,200  Chinese,  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  pickers  are  mostly  women,  and  are 
fatally  handicapped  by  the  bound  foot.  Mr.  Denby 
hopes  that  the  demands  of  the  cotton  mill  will  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  this  cruel  practice. 

A  Paradise  of  Laissez  Faire. 

"  There  are  no  laws  in  China  concerning  hours 

of  labour,  the  employment  of  children,  or  Sunday 

obf-ervance."      What  a  paradise  for  the  votary  of 

laissez  faire!       Immense  quantities  of  cotton  are 

produced    in    China,    and    three    to    five    millions' 

worth  of  it  are  usually  taken  by  Japan.      But  it  is 

said  to  be  inferior  both  to  Indian  and  to  American 

cotton.       With   cheap   labour  and   plenty  of  raw 

material   at  hand,  China  might  seem  to  be  in  a 

position  to  make  Lancashire  tremble.      Mr.  Denby 

says:  — 

If  Chinese  labour — of  Avhicli  there  is  an  enormous 
supply — should  prove  generally  effective,  and  remain 
as  cheap  as  it  is  at  present,  the  outcry  against  the 
"  yellow  peril  "  is  indeed  a  warning  to  which  the 
Western  world  should  give  heed.  Labour  at  10  cents 
a  day  of  twelve  working  hours,  without  a  day  of  rest, 
is  a  prospect  appalling  to  the  hardiest  competitor. 

But  There  are  Safeguards. 

The  safeguard  against  it  lies  in  two  circumstances; 
(1)  it  is  not  effective,  it  having  been  estimated  that 
three  good  Cliinese  labourers  are  about  equal  to  one 
foreigner;  and  (2)  although  the  wage  standard  must 
always  be  below  that  of  the  West,  it  cannot  remain  as 
cheap  as  it  is  now.  It  is,  however,  ditlicult  to  con- 
sider tlie  Chinese  labourer  in  his  individual  capacity. 
He  is  too  gregarious  for  that,  and  too  much  subject 
to  leadership.  Moreover,  as  a  class,  the  Chinese  are 
lazy  and  disposed  to  shirk.  They  are  hard  to  control, 
averse  to  being  driven,  and  fond  of  banding  together. 
They  steal,  if  not  carefully  watched;  they  are  slipshod 
and  inaccurate:  and  they  require  constant  foreign 
supervision  to  maintain  the  standard  of  their  work. 
The  last  is  a  serious  matter:  for  the  average  cost  of 
Chinese  labour  is  largely  increased  when,  to  the  pay- 
roll, is  added  the  cost  of  a  number  of  highly-paid 
foreign  supervisors.  In  this  respect  the  mills  of  Japan 
have  the  advantage;  because  the  Japanese  organise 
better,  and  get  on  without  tlie  foreign  foreman. 
6 


Labour  Leaders  of  a  New  Kind. 

British  workmen  will  be  interested  to  note  that 

even  in  China,  with  wages  at  2Jd.  a  day,  labour 

has   already    learned   the   power   of   combination, 

and  that  .the  Chinese  labour  leader  is  more  difficult 

than  his  English  brother  for  the  employer  to  get 

at.      Mr.  Denby  proceeds:  — 

One  of  the  most  serious  difhculties  involved  in  Chinese 
labour  is  the  fact  to  which  I  have  already  alluded; 
namely,  that  the  labourers,  so  to  speak,  go  in  "  gangs;" 
each  gang  subjecting  itselt  to  some  one  leader  or  con- 
troller. It  is  usually  through  this  man  that  they 
have  secured  their  job.  They  look  up  to  him,  and 
secretly  hand  over  to  him  part  of  their  pay.  They  practi- 
cally look  upon  him  as  their  employer.  They  will 
obey  him;  and,  at  his  command,  they  will  leave  work 
or  demand  more  wages — just  as  labouring  men  do  in 
other  countries  at  the  behest  of  a  trade-union.  The 
leader  is  often  indaiown  to  the  foreign  employer,  who 
has   no   means   of  getting   at   him. 

The  Wage-rate  Rising. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  even  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  local  labour  is  likely  to  disappear  with 
its  improved  efficiency:  in  China,  as  elsewhere, 
the  rule  holds — labour  that  costs  little  is  not  worth 
much.      Mr.  Denby  says:  — 

Whether  or  not  these  defects  can  be  remedied,  the 
future  alone  can  tell.  Education,  closer  association 
with  foreigners,  and  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
piece-woric  may  make  a  different  and  more  effective 
man  of  the  Chinese  labourer;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  general  advancement  will  cause  the  low  wage- 
rate  to  disappear.  Except  in  the  case  of  coolie  labour, 
the  Chinese  in  America  do  not  work  for  less  than  their 
competitors  of  other  races;  and  a  similar  condition  is 
sure  to  develop  in  China.  As  yet,  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  Chinese  are  employed  in  the 
inills  of  Shanghai;  but  even  this  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant demand  for  operatives  has  increased  the  wage-rate 
to  a  noticeable  degree.  When  the  employment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  labourers  will  be  needed  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railroads,  and 
in  the  manifold  industries  which  will  spring  up  as 
a  result  of  the  railroads,  the  wages  will  probaljly  rise 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  worth.  It  is  too  early, 
however,  tor  America  to  take  serious  alaiTn  at  this 
Asiatic  danger.  For  decades  to  come  superiority  of 
organisation,  greater  abundance  of  capital,  greater  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  working  men,  and  greater 
genius  for  invention  will  keep  the  mills  of  America 
ahead  of  this  rivalry;  and  perhajis,  in  years  to  come, 
the  problem  will  have  so  changed  its  nature  that  the 
danger  point  will   never  be  reached. 

What  will  possibly  weigh  more  with  the  capit- 
alist than  tiiese  general  considerations  is  the  fact 
that  ■■  there  is  not  a  mill  in  Shanghai  whose  stock 
cannot  be  purchased  to-day  at  a  discount  of  from 
fifty  to  ten  per  cent."  Nevertheless  Mr.  Denby 
thinks  the  outlook  distinctly  hopeful  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  industry.  If  it  failed,  he  would 
regard  all  hope  for  other  Chinese  manufacture  as 
vain. 
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Voting  by  Machinery. 

There  is  something  strange  about  the  slowness 
with  which  practical  people  lilce  the  English- 
speaking  folk  take  up  with  mechanical  devices  for 
facilitating  the  record  of  votes.  We  use  automatic 
appliances  for  registering  the  gas  we  burn,  the 
water,  and  even  the  electricity  we  consume,  but  the 
simple  expedient  of  automatically  registering  votes 
only  gradually  conquers  official  and  popular  con- 
sent. Last  year  Mr.  W.  H.  Howe  described  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  "  the  revolution  in  voting  which 
the  machine  he  described  would  effect.  His  most 
ingenious  invention  promises  to  do  almost  every- 
thing for  the  voter  except  make  up  his  mind,  and 
to  declare  the  final  result  almost  as  soon  as  the 
last  vote  was  cast,  with  an  infallibility  which  no 
Protestant  could  challenge.  But  Mr.  Howe's 
machine,  although  subject  to  many  private  tests, 
is  politically  no  more  than  a  hope.  The  United 
States,  however,  with  characteristic  energy,  have 
already  put  the  project  of  automatic  registry  to  the 
ordeal  of  actual  elections,  and  the  results  appear 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  In  the  September 
"  Forum  "  Mr.  Frank  Keiper.  examiner  of  voting- 
machines,  U.S.  Patent  Oflice,  offers  some  striking 
facts  under  the  heading  "  Voting-Machines  versus 
the  Paper  Ballot." 

How  It  Works  in  the  United  States. 
This  Government  oflScial  reports  as  follows:^ 

At  the  election  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester  on 
November  8,  1898,  voting-machines  were  used  instead  of 
the  paper  ballot.  The  election  progressed  smoothly; 
the  polls  closed  at  5  p.m.;  and  the  complete  returns  for 
the  whole  city,  which  were  unanimously  accepted  as  con- 
clusive, were  announced  thirty-seven  minutes  later. 
The  city  of  Rochester  now  owns  its  own  machines,  and 
intends  to  hold  all  its  elections  with  them  in  the  future. 

In  1896,  a  similar  election  was  held  in  Hornellsville, 
where  machines  were  first  successfully  used  in  presi- 
dential elections.  These  machines  are  o-mied  by  the 
town,  and  have  been  used  there  satisfactorily  in  five 
elections  since.  The  returns  were  received  in  Rochester, 
in  the  election  of  last  November,  within  ten  minutes 
after  the  polls  had  closed  in  Hornellsville.  The  re- 
sults in  Jamestown,  Fredonia,  and  Waverley  have  also 
been  most  satisfactory. 

These  elections  were  held  under  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Similar  laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
California,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana. 

The  Machine. 

The  primary  attraction  of  the  machine  is,  th° 

writer  points  out.  its  exclusion  of  error  in  votiug 

and  in  counting.      It  simply  will  not  let  the  voter 

or'  the   returning   officer   make   a   mistake.       Mr. 

Keiper  thus  describes  the  amalgam  of  mechanics 

and  politics:  — 

The  voting-machine  is,  primarily,  a  counting-machine, 
or,  rather,  n  combination  of  counting-m-achines.  It 
epusists  of  three  parts'  (1)  the  keyboard,  with  one  ke^ 
for  each  candidate,  and  two — a  "  yes  "  and  a  "  no  " 
key--^for  each  question :  (12)  the  counter*. — one  for  each 
key;  and  f.31  the  interlocking  mechanism,  which  limits 
the  number  of  keys  that  can  be  operated  in  any  one 


office  group — the  candidates  of  all  parties  for  one- 
office.  The  machine  is  operated  by  a  small  gate  or 
lever  which  swings  in  both  directions.  It  is  unlocked; 
by  the  movement  of  the  gate,  in  a  certain  direction, 
before  the  voter  indicates  his  ballot  on  the  keyboard; 
while  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  casts  the 
ballot  indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  resets  and  locks- 
the  keys. 

When  a  ballot  is  cast  it  is  counted  at  once  by  the- 
voter  himself;  for  the  total  vote  on  tne  counter  for 
each  candidate  is  advanced  one  step  by  the  act.  The 
voting  is  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  booth;  and  when 
the  keys  of  the  machine  have  been  reset  for  the  next 
voter,  the  identity  of  the  preceding  ballot  is  completely 
destroyed.  Consequently  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot 
is  absolutely  assured. 

Automatic  Declaration. 

Where   the     machine     appeals      perhaps      most 

strongly  to  the  imagination  is  in  the  instantaneous 

nature  of  its  declaration.       The  moment  the  poll 

is  known,  the  result  in  that  booth  is  known.    Were 

a  general  election  confined  to  one  day,  the  nation 

would    have    hours    to    digest    its    verdict    before- 

it  M'ent  to  bed.      The  writer  says:  — 

When  the  judges  declare  the  polls  closed  the  gate 
is  locked  fast  in  its  outward  position;  and  by  this- 
means  all  the  push-keys  are  locked,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  tampering  with  the  machine  or  any  further  vot- 
ing. The  machine  is  now  turned  around;  and  in- 
full  view  of  the  crowd  two  cameras  are  focussed  on 
the  key-board  where  the  counters  are  exposed;  flash- 
light photographs  are  taken:  and  the  judges  call  off  the 
totals  to  the  clerks,  who  make  a  record  of  them.  Mes- 
senger boys  convey  the  results  in  haste  to  the  telegraph 
office.  Within  fifteen  minutes  every  precinct  in  the- 
city  has  reported;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  news- 
paper bulletins  show  the  complete  returns  for  city  .and 
county. 

The  returns,  the  writer  reports,  have  never  been, 
disputed,  and  the  cost  of  elections  has  been  much 
reduced.  In  the  city  of  Rochester  the  saving 
is  put  at  over  five  thousand  dollars  an  election. 
Each  voting-machine  costs  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  as  the  city  had  apparently  some  seventy-three 
machines,  they  would  all  be  paid  for  in  seven  elec- 
tions. 


The  Late  Robert  IngersoII. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  September 
republishes  for  its  opening  article  a  paper  by  the 
late  Robert  G.  IngersoII  entitled  "  The  Agnostic's- 
Side."  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  IngersoH'a 
influence,  contributed  by  his  old  personal  friend 
and  controversial  foe.  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D. 

His  Generosity. 
The  writer  found  Ingersoll's  personality  to  be 
not  as  that  of  other  Americans.      In  physique  and 
gait  he  might  have  been  taken  for  an  Englishman. 
He  says:  — 

In  all  the  years  that  I  have  known  IngersoII,  I  ncver 
saw  him  in  a  hurry.  The  crowd  mig*.it  rush  by,  but  he 
never  quickened  his  pace,  but  walked  slowlv  as  if  in 
deep  thought.  "\\Tien  I  met  him  in  Broadway  he  was 
always  ready  to  stop  under  an  awning,  or  hv  ri  friendly 
door,  and  discuss  the  questions  of  the  dav. 
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The  two  gods  that  Americaus  worship  are  time  and 
money.  Ingersoll  eared  for  neither.  Money  :iad  no 
attractions  for  him  except  for  the  use  he  could  make  of 
it.  I  am  told  by  one  who  knew  of  his  affairs  perhaps 
even  better  than  Ingersoll  himself,  that  his  mome 
trom  his  practice  at  the  Bar  and  his  lectures  was  often 
not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  yet  it 
was  soon  scattered.  He  could  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  away.  The  tales  of  his  generosity 
had  gone  far  and  wide,  and  every  morning  there  was 
a  pile  of  letters  on  his  desk  from  poor  clerks  who  were 
starving  in  garrets,  and  young  women  who  could  net 
find  any  means  of  support.  To  such  appeals  he  re- 
sponded so  bountifully  that  they  came  faster  and 
faster.  His  friends  warned  him  against  the  imposi- 
tions that  were  practised  upon  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  bureau  of  inquiry,  but  he 
answered  that  he  had  rather  be  cheated  a  dozen  times 
than  leave  one  poor  girl  to  suffer  and  perhaps  die. 

So  friendly  were  the  reverend  writer  and  the 
deceased  agnostic  that  in  the  public  controversy 
between  them  Dr.  Field  would  privately  confess 
to  Ingersoll  the  weak  points  in  his  own  ar^ment! 


His  Oratory. 
Of  his  oratorical  power.  Dr.  Field  says:  — 

Though  Robert  Ingersoll  was  a  captivating  talker,  he 
was  far  more  than  that;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  that  our  country  ever  produced.  It  was  not 
by  the  fireside,  but  on  the  platform,  facing  thousands 
of  men,  that  he  showed  all  his  power.  I  once  asked 
Mr.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  '^Evening  Post,"  if  he 
had  ever  heard  Ingersoll?  He  said,  "But  once."  It 
wa.s  in  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  pressure 
was  so  great  that  the  police  had  to  make  a  passage  to 
the  front  of  the  platform.  The  hour  to  begin  was 
eight  o'clock.  Ingersoll  rose  on  the  minute,  and  spoke 
till  eleven,  and  not  a  man  moved!  For  three  hours 
he  held  that  vast  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand! 
No  wonder  that  the  eager  multitude  was  swept  away 
by  him  as  the  forest  is  swept  by  the  wind.  He 
was  bom  to  be  an  orator. 

Lord  Kelvin  on  "  Design." 
Ingersoll,  says  Dr.  Field,  leaves  no  successor:  — 

One  after  another  the  advocates  of  atheism  fiv:d  the 
ground  sinking  under  their  feet: 

"The   captains   and   the   kings   depart," 

while  in  their  place  come  the  great  men  of  science  like 
Newton  and  Faraday  and  Kelvin,  the  last  of  whom 
has  assured  me  over  and  over  again  that  all  the 
philosophy  and  all  the  science  of  the  world  cannot 
shake  the  simple  argument  from  design,  that  is  so 
simply  and  so  admirably  set  forth  in  Paley's  "  Natura' 
Theology."  Against  such  authority  no  glittering 
theories  can  make  any  impresison.  They  will  have 
their  little  day  and  then  fade  away  in  the  distance, 
and  be  seen  no  more,  while  the  truth  of  Christianity 
will  abide  for  ever. 


A  German  Estimate  of  Americans. 

A.n  excellent  article  on  the  Germans  and  the 
Americans  is  contributed  by  Hugo  Munsterberg  to 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  September.  It  is 
excellent  both  in  tone  and  in  aim.  It  is  one  of 
those  eirenicons  which  do  much  to  redeem  the  cus- 
tomary fire-eating  proclivities  of  the  periodical 
press.  The  writer  sees  plainly  enough  that  there 
is  a  mutual  antipathy  between  the  two  peoples, 
and  he  sets  himself  to  remove  the  misunderstand- 
ings on  which  the  antipathy  is  based.       He  first 


describes  the  miserable  travesties  cr  caricatures 
which  do  duty  in  Germany  for  Americans,  and  in 
America  for  Germans.  He  finds  a  partial  ex- 
planation in  the  non-representative  character  of 
Germans  in  America  and  of  Americans  in  Ger- 
many. The  former,  he  says,  lose  their  national 
idealism  in  a  shrewd,  material  practicalism. 

Americans  "  Idealists  Through  and  Through." 
He  selects  certain  prejudices  for  remark:  — 
Take,  for  instance,  the  traditional  German  opinion 
that  the  Americans  have  no  idealism,  but  are  selfish 
realists.  The  belief  that  Americans  have  no  spark  of 
idealism  in  their  souls  has  done  more  harm  to  the 
relations  of  Continental  nations  with  the  United  States 
than  any  protective  tariff  or  any  commercial  competi- 
tion; it  has  surrounded  every  act  of  America  with  a 
innge  of  selfishness  and  meanness  by  which  even  the 
most  harmless  action  becomes  repugnant  to  sound  feel- 
ings, and  by  which  the  most  guileless  man  is  made 
a  prey  to  the  newspapers  of  Europe  ...  I  think 
this  attitude  is  utterly  groundless.  Mere  than  that, 
I  think  the  true  American  is  an  idealist  through 
and  through.  I  perceive,  to  be  sure,  that  his  idealism 
IS  often  loose  and  lax  and  ineffective,  but  it  remains 
idealism,  nevertheless,  and  he  deceives  himself  when 
he  poses  as  a  realist,  like  his  English  cousin.  .  .  . 
The  American  is  not  greedy  for  money;  if  he  were  he 
would  not  give  away  his  wealth  with  such  a  liberal 
hand.  .  .  The  American  runs  after  money  primarily 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase. 

It  is  a  shrewd  distinction  the  writer  makes  when 
he  says,  "  The  German  paper  is  the  tutor  of  the 
public,  the  American  paper  is  its  servant." 

Philosophic  Apology  for  Monarchy. 
Having  essayed  the  task  of  showing  that  it  is 
one-sided  and  unfair  for  the  Germans  to  maintain 
that  the  Americans  have  no  idealism,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  equally  for  Ameri- 
cans to  maintain  that  Germans  have  no  sense  of 
freedom.  He  even  tries  to  justify  the  monarchy 
as  a  stage  of  government  higher  than  a  republic. 
He  argues  that  "  educated  Germans  at  home  feel 
that  it  is  with  the  monarchy  as  with  the  Church." 
Low  motives  for  adhering  to  the  Church  disappear 
before  an  enlightened  scepticism,  but  a  higher 
reason  justifies  adhesion  to  the  Church:  — 

The  Church  can  thus  stand  for  the  lowest  and  for 
the  highest,  and  those  who  are  in  the  middle,  and  hive 
not  yet  reached  the  last  stage,  may  well  think  that  the 
highest  is  below  their  level.  Just  this  manifoldness 
of  stages,  we  maintain,  characterises  the  forms  of 
States.  To  be  sure,  the  mob  is  monarchical  from  low 
motives,  and  those  who  hold,  with  the  logic  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  business  of  the  State 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man!  whom  the  majority 
has  selected,  certainly  represent  a  higher  moral  straturii 
than  tho.se  who  support  the  throne  from  selfishness 
and  laziness  and  cowardice.  But  again  a  higher  stand- 
point  is   possible. 

"  Historical  Thinking." 

Seen  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  State 
becomes  a  system  of  teleological  relations,  in  which, 
not  causes  and  effects,  but  duties  and  ideals  are  at 
work,  and  where,  not  the  products  of  intellectual  cal- 
culation, but  the  symbols  of  historical  emotions  are  tlie 
centres  acknowledged.  The  belief  in  monarchy  means 
the  belief  in  symbols  which  characterises  historical 
thinking  as  over  against  naturalistic   thinking.       And 
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a  monarch  as  the  liistoiical  symbol  of  the  emotional  ideals 
of  a  nation,  wholly  outside  of  the  field  of  political 
struggles  and  elections,  needs  that  symbolic  protection 
against  reproach  which  appears,  seen  from  a  purely 
materialistic  point  of  view,  as  a  ridiculous  punishment 
of  lese-majeste. 

The  writer  looks  forward  to  America  getting  be- 
yond the  naturalistic  theory  of  government  which 
survives  from  the  eighteenth  century.  "  A  heroic 
revival  is  at  hand,"  as  witness  the  response  to 
imperialism. 

The  Kaiser  a  Model  Monarch. 
From  this  abstract  region  the  writer  passes  to 
deal  with  the  concrete  realities  of  the  governments 
compared,  and  gives  the  palm  to  Kaiser  over  Presi- 
dent:— 

The  one  living  American  whose  personality  most  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Emperor  William  is  the  brilliant 
young  Governor  of  New  York,  whom  many  Ameri- 
cans hail  as  the  future  President.  The  Germans  feel 
in  the  same  way:  if  Germany  were  to  become  a  re- 
public, the  people  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
having  one  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  of  to-day  or 
an  average  general  become  President,  but  they  would 
elect  the  present  Emperor  with  enthusiasm  as  the  first 
President ;  he  is  the  most  interesting,  energetic,  talented, 
industrious,  and  conscientious  personality  of  our  public 
life.  Those,  however,  who  maintain  that  the  Emperor 
is  an  autocrat  do  not  understand  how  closely  the  Ger- 
man monarchy,  not  only  through  the  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  limitations  imposed  upon  it,  but  still 
more  in  its  inner  forces,  is  identical  with  the  national 
will.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  here  whether  the  Spanish 
war  was  necessary,  whether  the  annexation  of  tlie 
Philippines  was  desirable,  or  whether  Alger  was  a  good 
minister;  I  know  only  that  the  German  Emperor  would 
not  have  been  able  to  retain  a  minister  for  a  year 
against  unanimous  public  opinion,  or  to  make  war  and 
to  create  colonies  when  but  a  short  time  before  the 
public  soul  had  revolted  against  the  idea  of  war  and 
aggressive  annexation.  A  President  with  such  vast 
powers,  parties  in  the  grasp  of  bosses,  city  administra 
tions  under  the  whip  of  spoilsmen,  the  economic  world 
under  the   tyranny   of   trusts,   and   all   together   under 

the   autocracy   of    the   yellow-press    editors No,     I 

love  and  admire  America,  but  Germany  really  seems 
to    me    freer. 

All  this  is  wholesome  reading  for  our  American 
cousins  and  indirectly  for  ourselves.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  trace  the  general  mediocrity  of  Ameri- 
can talent  and  lack  of  pre-eminent  genius  to  the 
absence  of  the  requisite  institutions:  "  There  is  no 
social  premium  provided  by  the  public  institutions 
on  ideal  greatness."  He  concludes  by^confsssing 
that  in  Germany  the  institution  overshadows  the 
individual,  in  America  the  individual  oversets  the 
institution.  Germany  needs  to  become  more  de- 
mocratic, but  America  needs  to  become  more  aris- 
tocratic. Possibly  a  self-complacent  John  Bull 
reading  this  critique  may  find  that  he  just  occu- 
pies the  happy  mean  desired.  This  danger  apart, 
the  whole  paper  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
philosophical  peacemaker. 


"  Forum."  It  is  written  by  a  Filipino,  Ramon 
Reyes  Lala  by  name.  He  recounts  some  strange 
peculiarities  of  a  tribe  half-Malay  and  half- 
Negrito.       He  says:- — 

They  have  an  equally  cui-ious  legal  custom.  If  any- 
one is  accused  of  a  serious  crime,  he  and  his  accuser 
are  led  to  a  deep  pond,  and  both  are  made  to  dive 
together.  The  one  who  can  keep  his  head  under  the 
longest  is  believed  to  have  told  the  truth. 

They  evidently  believe  that  "  truth  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  well."  The  Negritos,  who  are  the 
aborigines,  are,  he  says,  "  the  smallest  people  on 
the  face  cf  the  earth."  They  average  about  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  height.  Their  colour  is  dark 
brown.  "  They  .are  thin,  spindle-leggea,  little 
fellows,  with  flattish  noses,  thick  lips,  and  frizzled 
black  hair."      The  writer  goes  on:  — 

Their  marriage  customs  are  peculiar.  The  young  man 
who  seeks  a  bride  first  obtains  the  favour  of  her  parents 
and  then  i)ursues  her,  catching  her  in  his  anns.  She 
breaks  loo.se  and  runs,  and  does  not  yield  until  lie 
has  caught  her  several  times.  Finally,  he  leads  her 
in  triumph  to  her  home.  Here  her  father  drags  the 
youth  up  a  ladder  to  the  floor  of  their  hut.  The 
mother  drags  up  the  maiden.  They  are  then  made 
to  kneel;  and  the  father  pours  over  them  a  cocoanut- 
shell  full  of  water.  He  then  bumps  their  heads  together: 
and  the  ceremony  is  completed.  They  spend  their 
honeymoon  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  and  for 
five  days  and  nights  are  lost  to  sight,  after  which 
they  come  back  to  everyday  life. 

There  is  another  marriage  custom  which  is  worth 
describing.  Instead  of  the  youth  and  maiden  being 
dragged  up  the  hut-ladder,  they  are  made  to  climb  t\<-o 
saplings  that  grow  near  each  other.  Then  an  elder 
of  the  group  grasps  the  saplings  and  draws  them  to- 
gether until  the  heads  of  the  young  couple  touch,  wtli 
a  kiss,  or  a  bump,  according  to  the  force  used.  This 
makes  them  man  and  wife. 


Curious  Marriage  Customs. 

"  The  People  of  the  Philippines  "  is  the  subject 
of    a    very    interesting    paper    in    the    September 


Uncle  Sam's  Two  Suitors. 

EtJSSIA    AND    BeITANNIA. 

Mr.  Archibald  Little  replies  in  the  "North  Ameri- 
can Review  "  for  September  to  the  papers  con- 
tributed in  a  previous  number  by  Prince  Ookhtom- 
sky  and  Mr.  Vladimir  Holmstrem.  Mr.  Little 
sums  up  the  Prince's  preface  thus  succinctly:  — 

It  indicates  the  basis  upon  which  recent  official  action 
by  Russia  in  China  is  avowedly  founded,  viz.:  (1)  the 
idea  of  autocracy;  (2)  the  idea"  that  the  culture  of  the 
Uest  leads  to  anarchy;  (3)  the  idea  that  America  must 
emancipate  herself  from  England's  political  tutelage, 
and  co-operate  with  Russia  in  China. 

Mr.   Little  retorts:  — 

Now,  seeing  that  America  is  in  herself  the  living 
embodiment  of  this  Western  culture  which  Prince 
Ookhtomsky  so  unhesitatingly  condemns,  and  to  which 
alone  Russia  is  indebted  for  her  civilisation  and  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  logic  does 
not   play   a   high   part   in   the   Prince's   argument. 

Municipal  Extension  no  "  Grab." 
To  the  charges  of  Mr.  Holmstrem  that  our  •'  open 
door  "  policy  is  only  a  cover  for  "  the  opportunity 
of  plundering  China."  Mr.  Little  concedes  that 
we  were  misguided  in  occupying  Wei-Hai-Wei  and 
so  contradicting  our  disavowals  of  disintegrative 
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intent.  Mr.  Little  offers  an  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  or  cosmopolitan  settlements  in 
China,  which  it  is  worth  while  remembering.  He 
says,  in  effect,  it  is  a  case  of  normal  urban  ex- 
tension, not  of  predatory  annexation:  — 

Shanghai  having  become  the  commercial  metropolis 
ot  Lhma  populous  .suburbs  have  grown  up  around  the 
privileged  district  outside  of  municipal  rule:  their  in- 
sanitary condition  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
overcrowded  "  settlement,"  and  hence  their  incorpora- 
tion IS  a  vita    necessity      .     .     .    This  is  the  game  of 

grab  which  Mr.  Holmstrem  so  virtuously  depre- 
-^     !'     ■■    •   ,;    ,^  applies  equally  to  the   Hong  Kong 

extension  formed  by  the  recent  cession  of  Kow- 
loong. 

Where    America's    Interest    Lies. 
The  gist  of  Mr.   Little's  paper  is  found  in  the 
following   paragraph:  — 

Flattering  as  it  may  be  to  the  Great  Republic  to 
have  on  hand  two  suitors  for  her  favour  like  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  I  do  not  fear  that  she  can  long 
hesitate  in  deciding  whose  pohcv  in  Asia  best  pro- 
motes her  interests;  whether  China  should  be  developed 
under  Russian  autocracy  or  under  conditions  of  free 
competition  for  all,  as  it  will  .be  wherever  British  in- 
fluence predominates.  Idealists,  like  Mr.  Stead,  see 
only  the  good  side  of  Russian  aims  and  civilisation,  but 
practical  men  of  business  fee!  the  pressure  of  her  ex- 
clusive commercial  policy  and  dread  the  arbitrary  rule 
ot  her  officials.  There  are  two  Russias— a  liberal, 
peaceful  Russia,  and  an  aggressive,  despotic  Russia. 
Ihe  latter  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  we  have  cause 
•"o  tear  its  action  in  China.  No  one  knows  better 
than  do  Russian  publicists  and  politicians  that  the 
British  Premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  said  a  year  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords:  "  If  I  am 
asked  what  is  our  policy  in  China,  it  is  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  integritv  and  independence  of  the  Empire  and  its 
guidance  in  the  paths  of  reform." 


A  Trade  "Intelligence  Department." 

The  attention  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  may 
tie  directed  to  a  paper  in  the  September  "  Forum  " 
on  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  written 
by  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Museum.  He 
claims  that  his  institution  is  unique.  It  was 
begun  at  the  close  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair, 
when  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  purchased 
for  the  purpose  exhibits  from  the  Fair.  It  is 
governed  by  civic  chiefs  and  other  leading  citi- 
zens. It  has  three  main  depai-tments:  (1)  the  edu- 
cational, which  is  confined  principally  to  teaching 
commercial  geography:  (2)  the  Museum  proper,  or 
arrangement  of  exhibits;  and  a  third,  which  claims 
to  be  described  here  in  the  writer's  words:  — 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Information,  whose  purpo.se  is  to 
keep  our  business  men  in  touch  with  the  entire  com- 
mercial world,  receives  its  data  from  numerous  sources. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

First,  the  trade  journals  of  different  countries,  of 
which  some  twelve  hundred  are  regularly  received  at 
the  Museum.  As  fast  as  they  arrive  they  are  turned 
over  to  a  staff  of  readers  versed  in  different  languages, 
who  cull  from  them  «-hat  facts  ajjpear  to  be  worth 
preserving.  The  information  thus  received  is  indexed 
by  the  card  system.  Matters  calling  for  immediate 
attention  are  at  once  brought  to  the  notice  of  those 
manufacturers  for  whom  they  may  be  of  practical 
value.  For  example,  if  it  should  be  learned  that  there 
was    a    special    demand    for    harvesting    machinery    in 


Argentina  or  Australia,  that  fact  is  made  known  at 
once  to  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  the 
report  being  accompanied  by  special  directions  con- 
cerning the  ways  of  reaching  the  market  indicated. 
Some  2,000  such  notices  are  sent  out  in  the  course 
of  a  month;  and  they  frequently  result  in  opening  a 
new  market  to  one  or  another  of  our  manufacturers. 

Second,  the  consular  and  other  official  reports  of  the 
United  States  ;uid  of  foreign  governments.  Of  these 
the  Museum  has  a  large  collection.  It  has,  in  fact, 
a  greater  number  of  official  reports  ana  books  detailing 
commercial  information  than  has  the  Government  at 
\yashington.  The  development  of  a  great  commercial 
library  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  many  years;  but  the 
Museum  already  possesses  one  of  the  "largest  and  best 
ordered  commercial  libraries  in  the  woria,  and  certainly 
the  largest  in  the  country. 

Third,  the  reports  of  special  representatives.  The 
Museum  maintains  a  corps  of  special  students  of  trade 
conclitions,  some  of  whom  are  constantly  at  work  in 
foreign  countries,  studying  the  markets  in  the  interest 
of  American  exporters,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
foreign  governments  and  dealers  in  touch  with  the 
Commercial  Museum. 

Finally,  the  comniunications  of  the  Museum's  foreign 
correspondents — the  representatives  of  reputable  im- 
porting and  commission  houses  abroad.  The  names  of 
reliable  foreign  importing  and  commission  houses  are 
entered  on  a  list  which  is  frequently  revised  and  kept 
up  to  date.  .  .  .  Recently  the  Museum  has  under- 
taken to  furnish  foreign  concerns  with  a  list  of  reliable 
American  firms. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  a  similar  Intelligence  De- 
partment being  founded  in  connection  with  the 
Commercial  College  at  Birmingham  or  the  new 
University  for  London? 


The  Rival  Auto-Motors. 

"  The  Progress  of  Automobilism  in  France  "  is 
the  title  of  a  paper  by  the  Marquis  de  Chasselbup- 
Laubat  in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for  Sep- 
tember. 

A   Somersault  Extraordinary. 

Describing  several   races   or   trials  of  speed,   he 

mentions  in  his  narrative  of  a  test-run  in  January, 

18.'i7,  this  extraordinary  episode:  — 

It  was  on  one  of  these  down-grades  that  Charron, 
who  was  running  a  Panhard  petroleum  carriage,  and 
who  wanted  to  catch  up  with  us  at  any  cost,  was  upset 
at  a  turn.  Charron  and  his  machinist  were  thrown 
out,  though  they  were  not  hurt  at  all,  and  the  vehicle 
turned  a  complete  somersault,  and  landed  on  its  ^xdieels, 
— as  was  demonstrated  in  an  undoubted  way  by  the 
traces  of  gravel  on  the  upper  part  of  the  carriage.  It 
sustained  no  serious  injury,  except  the  destruction  of 
the  steering  bar,  which  Charron  repaired  with  a  bit 
of  wood.  It  returned  to  Frejus  without  a  stoppage  of 
the  motor. 

The  technical  situation  to-day  is  thus  summed 

up    by    the    writer:  — 

In  the  existing  status  of  the  science,  each  system, 
presenting  different  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
seems  intended  for  a  different  line  of  application. 

Steam. 

The  steam  carriage  requires  about  11  kilogrammes  of  its 
total  weight  for  supplies  for  the  horse-power  hour:  it 
needs  a  mechanic  as  fireman,  independently  of  the 
conductor:  its  maintenance  is  quite  complicated  and 
ditlicult;  but  it  is  relatively  inexpensive,  furnishes  a 
steady  power,  can  start  up  readily  with  a  heavy  draft 
and  takes  hills  easily.       It  seems  designed,   therefore. 
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lor  heavy  traffic,  and  for  running  across  broken  country 
and  on  roads  carefully  studied  and  of  determined 
lengths. 

Electric. 

The  electric  carriage  is  of  simple  construction,  and  runs 
with  relative  ease.  Better  than  steam,  it  is  adapted  to 
rapid  movement  at  starting  and  on  up-grades.  It 
works  without  noise  or  vibration.  But  the  20  or  30 
kilogrammes  of  storage-battery  weight  actually  neces- 
sary to  make  the  horse-power  hour,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  re-charge  the  storage- batteries,  neces- 
sarily limits  its  sphere  of  action.  It  is,  par  excellence, 
the  urban  vehicle,  especially  for  passenger  traffic,  rather 
than  for  freight. 

Oil. 

The  petroleum  carriage,  which  requires  only  0.750 
kilogrammes  of  supplies  for  the  horse-power  hour,  is 
hardly,  relatively  simple  and  readily  run.  But  its 
vibrations,  though  much  diminished  m  the  new  equi- 
poise motors,  are  still  quite  perceptible.  The  corn- 
bustion  of  the  oil  produces  a  disagreeable  odour,  if 
carburisation  is  not  thoroughly  regulated.  The  danger 
of  fire  from  the  presence  of  the  fuel,  which  must 
needs  be  carried,  is  always  to  be  feared  from  the 
slightest  imprudence.  The  motors  hitherto  built  are 
not  elastic,  and,  save  in  racing  carriages,  are  a  little 
feeble  in  starting  and  on  an  up-grade.  It  is  a  good 
carriage  for  service  in  both  city  and  country  com- 
bined. For  long  runs,  it  is  actually  the  only  one 
available. 


The  Threatened  War. 

A  Daniel  Come  to   Judgment. 

Mr.  Garrett  contributes  to  the  "  Contemporary 
Review  "  an  article  on  "  The  Inevitable  in  South 
Africa,"  in  which  I  am  glad  to  find  tlie  case  for  war 
in  ihe  Transvaal  set  forth  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  fervour  of  one  of  the  ablest  journalists  trained 
on  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  Before  noticing  the 
article  in  detail,  let  me  enter  a  caveat  against  the 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  unworthy  misrepre- 
sentation in  which  Mr.  Garrett  seems  to  deem  it 
necessary  to  indulge  in  relation  to  his  old  chief. 

"  Stupefaction  "  Indeed. 
He  says  that  he  read  with  stupefaction  my  dic- 
tum that  we  ought  to  support  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
"even  to  ultimatum  point,"  but  no  further.  He 
quotes  this  phrase  in  inverted  commas,  and  then 
bases  upon  it  the  monstrous  misrepresentation  that 
I  advocated  the  sending  of  an  ultimatum  with  a 
reservation  that,  after  having  flung  down  the 
gauntlet,  we  should  run  away  if  it  is  picked  up— 
that  we  should  promise  to  use  force  in  a  certain 
eventuality,  but  lie  in  so  promising.  I  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  that  an  old  pupil  of  mine  should 
have  accused  me  of  advocating  a  policy  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  a  lie.  If  Mr.  Garrett  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  quote  accurately  the  article  which  he 
says  has  stupefied  him,  he  would  have  seen  that  I 
did  not  say  we  ought  to  support  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
"  even  to  ultimatum  point."  On  the  contrary, 
what  I  wrote  was  that  I  was  "  prepared,  and  am 
prepared,  to  follow  Milner  blindfold  so  long  as  he 
stops  short  of  ultimatum  point."      I  said  further 


that  I  would  follow  him  unhesitatingly  in  any 
policy  that  did  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  war, 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  admit  that  even 
Milner  should  be  permitted  to  lead  us  into  a  war 
with  the  Transvaal.  So  far  from  threatening  to 
use  armed  force  without  intending  to  make  good 
our  threat,  I  expressly  stated  that  the  pressure 
which  I  advised  was  not  to  be  backed  up  by  any 
threat  of  war.  I  wrote.  "  Pressure,  steady  and 
resolute— with  that  I  agree  with  all  my  heart. 
From  pressure  carried  to  the  point  of  throat-cut- 
ting in  the  Iransvaal  I  recoil.  It  ought  not  to 
be."  So  far  from  advocating  a  policy  of  bluff, 
I  condemned  it  as  a  dangerous  game,  but  depre- 
cated interfering  with  Milner's  liberty  of  action, 
so  long  as  he  abstained  from  threa.tening  war. 

A  Fair  Question. 
Yet,  v/ith  this  before  him,  Mr.  Garrett  feels  him- 
self justified  in  accusing  me  of  advocating  bluff 
and  threatening  the  use  of  force.  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  my  article  so  stupefied  him  that  he  for- 
got what  he  read,  and  he  was  still  more  or  less 
stupefied  when  he  made  his  reference  to  my  atti- 
tude in  this  matter.  But  if  he  can  so  utterly 
misrepresent  an  old  friend  on  such  a  vital  matter 
as  this,  how  can  we  trust  him  when  he  professes 
to  describe  the  policy  of  the  Boers? 

The  Evidence  of  Mr.  Garrett. 
This,  however,  is  a  small  matter;  and,  leaving  it 
on  one  side,  let  us  now  come  to  the  gist  of  the 
whole  thing.  Mr.  Garrett  sets  out  with  great 
vigour  and  lucidity  his  conception  of  the  position 
of  things  in  South  Africa.  It  practically  comes  to 
this — that  the  Dutch  farmers,  who  are  in  a  ma- 
jority, and  who  are  prepared  to  kill  and  be  killed 
in  defence  of  their  old  Tory  Protectionist  notions, 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  being  compelled  to 
walk  in  the  ■vvay  of  progressive  British  Liberalism, 
or  even  such  a  washed-out  version  of  it  as  com- 
mends itself  to  our  Unionists  at  home.  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, no  doubt,  intended  his  article  to  be  a  crush- 
ing demonstration  in  favour  of  British  interven- 
tion, if  necessary  with  an  overwhelming  force  of 
troops  to  conquer  the  Dutch.  The  net  effect  of 
reading  it  will  be  more  than  ever  to  convince 
people  at  iiorae  that  the  task  to  which  they  are  in- 
vited by  our  Jingoes  is  much  more  serious  than 
they  had  any  idea  of,  and  that  of  all  the  mistakes 
which  have  ever  been  made  the  greatest  was  to 
imagine  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  bluff  old 
Kruger  and  the  Dutch  into  capitulation. 

The  Dutch  Farmer  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Garrett's  picture  of  the  Dutch  farmer  in  the 
Cape  Colony  who  relies  upon  his  gun  to  keep  his 
farm  clear  of  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  onCe 
called  the  ■'  inspector  vastatrix,"  so  dear  to  the 
humanitarian  reformer,  is  one  full  of  warning  to 
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those  who  are  gaily  discussing  the  beginning  of  a 
Dutch  war  iu  South  Africa  by  the  abolition  of  the 
■constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  old  Dutch 
farmer  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  evidently  a  customer 
who  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  deal  with  on  oc- 
casion as  the  embattled  farmers  of  New  England 
who  were  held  so  cheap  by  George  III.  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Dutch  farmer  is  a  very  tough  nut 
to  crack,  and  Mr.  Garrett's  description  of  him  and 
his  ways  is  about  as  unpleasant  reading  as  we 
could  have  on  the  verge  of  a  new  South  African 
war.  If  Mr.  Garrett  had  published  his  article 
■six  months  ago,  instead  of  reserving  it  until  we  are 
almost  in  the  death-grapple,  he  would  have  effec- 
tively destroyed  all  chance  of  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  into  which  this  country  has  been  jockeyed. 
Day  by  day  all  through  the  summer  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  only  one  song  to  sing, 
and  that  was  that  if  we  would  only  leave  him  alone 
and  allow  him  to  bounce  and  bluff  and'  make  a 
show  of  force,  there  would  be  no  need  to  use  it. 
Those  who  were  determined  not  to  acquiesce  in 
any  policy  of  forcing  reforms  on  the  Boers  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  were  silenced  again  and  again 
by  assurances  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  mean 
war.  that  he  was  only  bluffing,  and  that  if  we  in- 
sisted on  protesting  against  his  bluff,  we  might  so 
-spoil  the  game  as  to  bring  about  the  war  to  which 
we  were  opposed.  But  let  anyone  read  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's account  of  the  solid,  stolid  human  units  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  in  the  Cape  Dutch,  as  well 
as  in  their  kinsmen  in  the  Republics,  and  ask  him- 
self what  chance  there  is  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
bluff  succeeding  with  such  men.  Mr.  Garrett  pro- 
duces an  impression  upon  the  reader  that-the  idea 
of  bluffing  the  Boers,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was 
put  forward  everywhere  in  England  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's policy,  was  foredoomed  to  failure  from 
the  first. 

What  the  Dutch  Think  of  Us. 

As  Mr.  Garrett  reminds  us  in  a  passage  which  is 
very  disagreeable  reading,  but  is  nevertheless  per- 
fectly true,  the  Dutch  of  Africa  have  had  no  reason 
to  have  any  respect  either  for  our  military  capacity  or 
our  military  determination.  I\Ir.  Garrett  might  go 
further,  and  say  that  they  have  as  little  reason  to 
have  any  respect  for  our  good  faith,  political  fore- 
sight, or  appreciation  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
the  situation.  The  whole  history  of  our  dealings 
with  the  Boers,  from  the  time  of  the  first  trek 
down  to  to-day,  has  not  been  such  as  to  justify  any 
confidence  in  our  honesty,  good  faith,  or  even  in 
our  persistent  consistency  in  any  given  course. 
Speaking  of  the  Boers'  estimate  of  our  military 
position,  Mr.  Garrett  says:  — 

Coming  into  collision  with  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  British  Empire  has  meant,  so  far,  for  the  Boers, 
certain   skirmishes  between  small  bodies  of  troops,   in 


which,  as  it  happened,  they  beat  us  whether  they  were 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  we  at  the  bottom,  or  they 
at  the  bottom  and  we  at  the  top;  whether  they  out- 
numbered us  or  were  outnumbered  by  us;  whether  our 
men  were  British  regulars  or  colonial  irregulars.  Some- 
times our  men  showed  their  usual  pluck,  and  some- 
times they  didn't;  but  in  either  ease  they  hardly  shot 
a  Boer.  Taking  Bronkhorstspruit,  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo, 
^lajuba,  and  Doornkop  all  together,  the  Boers  lost 
about  one  man  to  our  twenty.  So,  on  this  showing,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Vorster  understated  his  case.  No  Boer  speech 
is  complete  without  the  tag  about  shedding  their  blood 
for  the  country.  This  patriotic  phlebotomy  is  invoked 
to  settle  every  question.  Considering  the  political 
fruits  of  Majuba  and  Doornkop,  which  cost  exactly 
three  Boers  between  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Transvaal  has  laid  out  the  blood  of  its  devoted 
sons  at  a  better  bargain  than  any  people  in  history. 
Hunting  the  rooibatje  has  been  simply  the  most  excit- 
ing form  of  big-game  shooting.  If  the  simpler  sort 
of  Afrikander  is  a  little  inflated  with  his  prowess,  who 
shall   blame   him  ? 

Mr.  Garrett  adds  that  "  this  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  getting  up  a  quarrel  in  order  to  better 
our  military  luck  or  to  avenge  Majuba."  But  he 
conveniently  ignores  the  fact  that  to  avenge  Ma- 
juba is  the  only  real  motive  which  impels  the  ma,ss 
of  our  fighting  people  to  clamour  for  the  war  which 
Mr.  Garrett  has  done  so  much  to  render  inevitable. 

Reaping  as  We  Have  Sown. 

On  the  main  question  that  lies  between  Mr.  Gar- 
rett and  ourselves  there  is  only  this  to  be  said. 
Mr.  Garrett  seems  to  think  that  notwithstanding 
all  our  blunders  and  bad  faith,  our  vacillation,  our 
incompetence,  and  our  scandalous  mishandling  of 
the  Dutch  questions  in  South  Africa  in  the  past, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  indignant  when  we  find  that 
the  African  Dutch  regard  us  and  our  ideas  with 
dislike  and  contempt.  But  if  we  blunder,  we  have 
to  take  the  consequences.  If  we  lie,  we  may  e.x- 
pect  to  be  disbelieved,  and  in  South  Africa,  as  else- 
where, we  have  got  to  take  the  consequences  of  our 
misconduct.  Mr.  Garrett  and  those  for  whom  he 
speaks  seem  to  think  that,  because  we  have  got 
ourselves  into  this  mess,  and  have  intensified  the 
prejudices  of  the  Boers  against  us  and  our  progres- 
sive ideas,  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  make  up  for  all  our  shortcomings  in  common 
sense,  in  fair  play  and  in  friendliness  by  killing  the 
population  which  we  have  failed  either  to  pro- 
pitiate or  to  indoctrinate  with  our  ideas.  From 
this  doctrine  we  cannot  too  strongly  dissent.  If 
we  had  made  any  kind  of  honest  effort  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Boers,  and  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  human  beings,  and  not  dirt  beneath  our 
feet,  things  would  never  have  got  to  this  pass.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  dwell  upon  the  Helot-like  posi- 
tion of  the  Uitlander  in  the  Transvaal,  but  it  is 
a  very  little  compliment  to  the  political  capacity  of 
men  of  our  race  to  believe  that,  even  under  a  seven 
years'  franchise,  a  majority  of  two  to  one  would 
have  failed  to  make  itself  felt  in  elections  for  the 
Volksraad. 
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"  Five  Years'  Franchise  or  Your  Life!  " 
Mr.   Garrett   makes  out  a  very   strong   case   in 
favour  of  doing  our  utmost  to  induce  the  Transvaal 
Govermnent   to    give    the    franchise    to    the    Uit- 
landers,  but  he  is  forcing  an  open  door.      We  are 
all  agreed  upon  that  point.      The  only  difference  is 
that  most  of  us  in  England  do  not  see  either  the 
morality  or  the  policy  of  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  Boers  merely  because  they  prefer  to  insist  upon 
a  term  of  seven  years'  residence  instead  of  a  term 
of  five.      All  that  Mr.  Garrett  says  upon  Johannes- 
burg being  an  English  Ghetto  may  be  true,  as  true 
as  it  is  certainly  smart;  but  how  can  we  suddenly 
wax  furious  about  this,  when,  during  all  the  years 
when  Paul  Kruger  successively  raised  the  restric- 
tions on  the  franchise  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made  by  us  to  prevent  him  carrying  out  the  policy 
the  ultimate  results  of  which  are  now  before  us? 
Because   we    were    negligent   in    times    past,    and 
failed  to  do  by  legitimate  peaceful  pressure  what 
might  have  been  done  if  we  had  endeavoured  to 
win  the   confidence   of  the   Boers,   that   certainly 
gives  us  no  right  to  walk  up  at  the  eleventh  hour 
and  demand  a  five  years'  franchise  on  penalty  of 
instant  war.      In  private  life  when  a  man  muffs 
his   chances,   v/astes   his   capital,   and   allows   his 
rights  to  lapse  for  want  of  exercise,   he  has  no 
right,  when  he  at  last  opens  his  eyes  to  his  posi- 
tion, to  try  to  mend  matters  by  running  amuck 
upon  his  neighbours  who  have  profited  by  his  own 
negligence. 

Don't  Mend  Matters  by  Murder! 
What  he  has  to  do  is  to  recognise  that,  as  he 
has  made  his  bed,  so  he  must  lie  upon  it,  and  that 
as  we  have  got  into  our  present  position  in  South 
Africa  by  our  own  negligence,  by  our  own  apathy, 
by  our  own  arrogant  contempt  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  our  cynical  indifference  to  the  honest  ob- 
ligations of  good  faith  where  they  were  concerned, 
we  have  got  now  to  make  the  best  of  a  position, 
and  not  endeavour  to  mend  matters  by  murder. 
Mr.  Garrett  finished  his  article  by  saying: — "  When 
you  have  said  that  war  in  South  Africa  would  be 
a  crime,  you  have  advanced  the  controversy  little. 
It  remains  in  the  given  case  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility and  decide  the  criminal."       There  is  small 
doubt  that,  when  the  verdict  of  history  is  recorded, 
the  judge  will  have  little  difficulty  in  saddling  a 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  upon  Mr.  Garrett; 
and  if  I  do  not  use  the  term  "  criminal  "  in  rela- 
tion   to    my  old  colleagues,  Mr.  Garrett  and   Sir 
Alfred  Milner,     it     is     only     because     I     shrink 
from  using  that  term  to  describe  persons  whose 
motives  are  so  admittedly  excellent.      But  if  war 
should  break  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
criminality  of  the  result  for  which  they  have  de- 
liberately worked. 


Mr.  Chamberlain's  Mistakes. 

"  Diplomaticus,  "  who  writes  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review,"  deals  very  plainly  with  what  he  considers 
to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mistakes  in  relation  to  the 
Transvaal  question.      '•  Diplomaticus  "  is  a  curious 
mixture,  and  his  article  is  like  himself.      For  in- 
stance, he  actually  complains  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  being  too  patient  and  too  long-suffering  in  not 
taking  immediate  action  against  the  Boers.     "  Dip- 
lomaticus "   admits    that    the    country    certainly 
would  not  have  tolerated  any  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain;  and  when  that  is  ad- 
mitted, everything  is  admitted,  and  it  is  nonsense 
to  call  a  mistake  that  which  was  inevitably  enforced 
upon  a  statesman  by  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  case.      You  might  as  well  accuse  a  man  of  not 
breathing  when  his  head  is  under  water,  as  accuse 
a  Minister  of  not  taking  a  given  course  when  you 
admit  in  the  same  breath  that  the  nation,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  his  colleagues  and  the   House   of 
Commons,  would  not  allow  him  to  take  it.      The 
only  important  part  of  "  Diplomaticus'  "  article  is 
that  in  which  he  roundly  trounces  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  his  inexplicable  folly  in  putting  forward  a  claim 
to  the  suzerainty  of  1881.      "  Never,"  says  "  Diplo- 
maticus," "  was  a  good  cause  compromised  in  a 
more  unhappy  and  gratuitous  fashion.      To  have 
raised  this  question  at  any  time  would  have  been 
unwise  and  superfluous,  but  to  do  it  at  a  time  when 
the  first  object  of  statesmanship  was  avowedly  to 
solve  the  franchise  question  was  a  fatal  and  un- 
pardonable blunder.      The  claim  was  not  only  of 
very  doubtful  value"— "Diplomaticus  "  might  have 
used  a  much  stronger  word,  for  it  is  an  absolutely 
bogus  claim—"  but  it  is  absolutely  futile  and  un- 
profitable.     1  here  was  absolutely  no  necessity  for 
raising  it.       Even  if  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's case  were  granted,  the  suzerainty  for  which 
he  contends  is  an  empty  thing.      It  would  not  give 
us  a  single  right  or  advantage  we  do  not  already 
possess,  or  which  was  not  amply  secured  to  us. 
The  word  alone  as  used  in  the  1881  preamble  has 
no   effective   moaning":  — 

But  the  worst  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  blunder  in  put- 
ting forward  this  doubtful  and  unnecessarj-  conten- 
tion is  that  he  thereby  prejudiced  the  chances  of  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  franchise  question,  inasmuch 
as  he  embittered  the  Boers  and  gave  them  a  grievance 
with  which  to  appeal,  not  only  to  Dutch  sympathy,  but 
to  the  sympathy  of  not  a  few  leaders  of  public  opinion 
in  Eui-ope.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  it  was 
not  raised  in  the  heat  of  any  controversy,  but  in  the 
full  tide  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  conciliatory  mission,  and 
before  the  High  Commissioner  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  diplomacy  was  useless  to  liberate  the  Uit- 
landers,  and  the  moment  for  intervention  had  arrived. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  dream  of  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Raid,  for  when,  in  the  negotiations  which  followed 
that  deplorable  act  of  folly,  President  Kruger  referred 
to  newspaper  theories  on  the  subject,  and  declared 
roundly  that  the  suzerainty  "  no  longer  exists,"  he  ab- 
stained from  controverting  him,  and  correctly  took  his 
stand  by  Article  IV.       It  was  in  October,  1897,   that. 
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in  answer  to  proposals  for  a  scheme  of  arbitration  to 
settle  all  disputes  between  Pretoria  and  Downing-street, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  first  time  for  thirteen  years, 
asserted  the  existence  of  the  suzerainty  in  virtue  of 
the  1881  preamble.  The  Transvaal  repudiated  the 
claim,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  himself,  following  in  the 
traditions  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Lord  Derby, 
was  '■  unable  to  see  anything  material  in  this  con- 
troversy." Nevertheless  the  Colonial  Secretary  per- 
sisted in  it,  with  the  result  that  on  May  9  of  the  present 
year  he  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Reitz,  the  ill-temper 
of  which  is  apparent  in  every  line,  and  especiallv  in 
the  extravagance  and  defiance  of  the  claim  that"  the 
South  African  Republic  is  a  "  sovereign  international 
State."' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  ill-temper.  The 
Boers  honestly  believed  that,  in  1884,  their  diplomacy 
had  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  1881  preamble. 
Now,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Raid,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
fresh  Uitlander  campaign,  when  they  had  hoped  to  bar- 
gain for  a  further  extension  of  their  independence,  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  what  they  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  the  status  of  the  1881 
Convention.  It  was  under  this  aggrieved  impression 
that  they  went  into  the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  Can 
we  wonder  that  that  meeting  failed?  How  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain came  to  play  this  trump  card  into  Mr.  Kruger's 
hands  passes  my  comprehension.  The  effect  of  the 
blunder  is,  however,  clear,  for  if  we  have  war  it  will 
not  be  on  the  question  of  a  seven  or  five  years'  franchise, 
but,  so  far  as  Dutch  public  feeling  is  concerned,  mainly 
on  the  question  of  the  suzerainty. 


Other  Views  of  the  Boer  Problem. 

Th.\t   L'nblkssed  Word  Sdzeraintt. 

Tlip  well-known  writer  who  assumes  the  name 
of  "  the  Looker-on  "  in  Blackwood  "  treats  of  our 
'■  deep  South  African  troubles  "'  again  In  the  most 
pacific  spirit.  He  says  that  the  suzerainty  claim, 
with  far  greater  likelihood  than  anything  else,  may 
lead  to  war  in  South  Africa.  He  holds  that 
whether  the  preamble  to  the  Convention  of  1881 
be  legally  unrepealed  or  not,  it  was  morally  re- 
nounced by  Lord  Derby's  explanations  and  assur- 
ances in  188L       Yet,  he  proceeds — 

As  we  have  acknowledged,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with  in  the  position  to  which  affairs 
have  been  brought.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
to  put  away  that  legal  bit  of  paper  and  stand  by  Lord 
Derby^'s  bargain  our  Government  can  hardly  "•"  back 
down  "  so  far  (that  would  be  the  word.  "  back  down  "| 
as  to  announce  the  claim's  abandonment.  All  they  can 
do,  apparently,  is  to  "  drop  "  it  completely  out  of  "their 
demands.  And  we  say  that  this  shoufd  be  enough. 
For  the  Transvaal  statesmen  may  be  assured  that  our 
Government  as  a  Government  has  no  wish  whatever 
to  take  advantage  of  the  legal  existence  of  that  '81 
preamble,  if  it  be  really  alive.  They  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  much  stronger  disposition  in  Downiug-street 
to  honour  Lord  Derby's  engagements  as  Colonial  Minis- 
ter than  to  do  the  other  thing,  whatever  legal  right  may 
be  lodged  in  a  preamble  which  could  not  have  been 
left  alive  with  intention.  .  .  But  all  may  be  settled 
before  these  words  are  published— peacefully  settled, 
I  believe. 

He  suggests  that  in  the  clause  of  the  Convention 
of  1884,  which  stipulates  in  effect  equal  rights  with 
the  Burghers  for  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal, 
are  "  the  foundations  of  a  peaceful  settlement." 


The  Tyranny  of  Mistrust. 

Rev.    S.    Usher    Wilson — "  a    voice    from    Cape 

Colony  " — sends  to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  his 

view  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa.      He  says:  — 

Now  mistrust  is  the  key-note  of  the  Boer  nature. 
Mistrust  is  the  strength  of  the  Africander  Bond.  Mis- 
trust  is   the   festering   sore   in    South    Africa 

Apart  from  questions  of  suzerainty  and  an  1884  Con- 
vention, the  selfism  of  a  small  number  of  enemies  to  pro- 
gress, driven  by  mistrust  of  one  another  to  occupy  a 
vast  tract  of  land  far  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  struggle  for  nutiiment,  must  be  condemned  in  these 
days  when  okbtime  demarcations  are  breaking  down, 
and  the  young  man  claims  to  be  cosmopolitan. 

The  writer  insists  that  Mr.  Hofmeyer's  object  is 

to  undermine  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

This  is  his  emphatic  counsel:  — 

Great  Britain  must  intervene  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mistrust  and  racial  feud  that  now  exist,  and  are 
paralysing  the  commerce  of  Cape  Colony.  Great  Britain 
must  assert  her  supremacy  in  order  to  stem  the 
poisonous  sap  that  fiows  through  the  branches  of  the 
Bond,  the  evidence  of  its  deleterious  work  being  found 
in  the  evil  fruit  it  produces. 

The  Dreaded  Racial  Feud  Already  Here. 
He  goes  on  to  predict  that  some  day  when  Great 
Britain  is  involved  in  European  war,  "  the  whole 
of  Africa  will  be  in  a  blaze,"  from  the  Soudan, 
where  the  false  prophet  will  again  raise  his  stan- 
dard, down  to  the  Cape.  The  paper  concludes 
with  the  asseveration:  — 

The  horrible  possibility  of  a  long  feud  in  South 
Africa  spoken  of  by  the  home  press  as  a  thing  of  the 
future,  is  here  already,  and  has  been  here,  alas!  for 
some  time  past:  nor  will  it  be  swept  away  except  by  a 
prompt  and  firm  decision  that  Great  Britain  shall  be 
recognised  bj'  one  and  all  as  the  paramount  power  in 
South  Africa. 

"Madding  Passions  Mutually  Inflamed." 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  Dr.  J.  G.  Rogers, 

writing  on  Liberalism  and  its  cross-currents,  thus 

touches  on  the  crisis;  — 

The  situation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  about  as  awk- 
ward as  can  easily  be  imagined.  We  hardly  need  the 
genius  of  caricaturists  to  make  us  realise  the  singular 
misfortune  of  having  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  President 
Kruger  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  diplomatic  war- 
fare. But  what  is  even  worse,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  dispute  is  fitted  to  call  forth  the  worst  qualities  of 
both  men.  A  generous,  unsuspecting,  straightforward 
and  patient  policy  is  necessary  on  both  sides,  but  it  re- 
quires all  the  prejudice  of  a  partisan  to  say  that  it  has 
been   found  on   either. 


The  Sequel  to  the  Story  of  Dre-yfus. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Review  "  I  published 
a  narrative  of  the  strange,  sad  story  of  Alfred  Drey- 
fus, down  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  I  have 
received  so  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try thanking  me  for  condensing  the  complicated 
narrative  into  so  simple  and  succinct  a  form,  that 
I  think  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  final  chapter  con- 
cerning the  Rennes  triak 

Our  story  in  last  month's  issue  broke  off,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  the  point  where  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  was  being  brought  to  a  close. 
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On  September  9  the  Court  Martial  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Guilty,  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances,'' five  of  the  judges  having  been  in  favour 
of  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  two  of  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

The  Pardon  of  Captain  Deeyfus. 

While  the  newspapers  were  still  foaming  with 
vehemeni:  denunciations  of  the  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  the  Rennes  Court-Martial,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  President  Loubet,  at  the  instance  of 
General  de  Galliffet,  had  pardoned  Captain  Dreyfus 
The  official  statement  setting  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  pardon  was  granted  alleges  that 
Captain  Dreyfus  had  already  suffered  five  years' 
imprisonment  on  Devil's  Island,  and  that  his 
health  was  impaired,  and  as  lie  was  found  guilty 
with  ■'  extenuating  circumstances,"  the  Minister 
of  War  recomm.ended  his  pardon.  President  Loubet 
promptly  accorded  it,  and  Captain  Dreyfus  left  the 
prison  at  Rennes,  and  rejoined  his  wife  at  Car- 
pentras,  where  he  is  enjoying  the  first  luxurious 
moments  of  the  released  prisoner.  As  a  condi- 
tion of  his  pardon  there  is  to  be  no  appeal  to  the 
verdict  of  another  court-martial;  but  so  far  as  the 
military  authorities  are  coricerned,  the  policy  of 
the  sponge  is  to  prevail.  In  the  army  bygones 
have  to  be  bygones,  and  General  Mercier  and  all 
the  other  notables  who  figured  so  disreputably  before 
the  public  are  to  remain  where  they  are.     Note 

'  that  Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam  has  suddenly  re- 

.  covered  froiu  his  mysterious  illness  with  not  less 
mysterious  rapidity.  Captain  Dreyfus  and  his 
friends  accepted  the  pardon  with  considerable  re- 
luctance, for  to  be  pardoned  implies  that  you  are 
guilty,  whereas,  as  Captain  Dreyfus  said  in  the 
dignified  declaration  which  he  published  imme- 
diately after  his  release,  he  regards  life  as  worth- 
less without  honour.  But  he  would  not  have 
facilitated  the  rehabilitation  of  his  character  by 
remaining  in  prison  to  die.  Liberty  and  the  re- 
union with  his  family  and  his  friends  may  give 

'  him  renewed  strength  in  the  civil  courts.  As  for 
hoping  to  secure  any  vindication  of  his  honour  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  the  experience  through  which 
he  has  passed  convinced  not  only  himself  but  the 
whole  civilised  world  that  the  French  court-mar- 

,  tial  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  go  in 
search  of  honour.  The  policy  of  the  sponge,  how- 
ever, will  not  apply  to  the  civil  courts.  Zola's 
trial  will  come  on  next  month,  and  there  are  likely 

,  to  be  infinite  developments  before  the  affaire  Drey- 
fus is  finally  out  of  the  way.  An  intelligent 
French  journalist  who  called  at  Mowbray  House 
the  other  day  said  the  impression  that  prevailed 
in  Dreyfusard  quarters  in  Paris  was  that  it  would 
be  four  or  five  years  before  the  final  vindication  of 
Dreyfus  was  obtained  on  all  points.      In  the  mean- 


time the  efforts  of  the  patriots  in  France  would  be 
directed  towards  purging  the  General  Staff  and 
those  who  had  brought  discredit  upon  it,  and  un- 
dertaking a  campaign  against  the  clericalism 
which  has  so  completely  condemned  itself  by  its 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Me.  Dooley  on  the  Couet-Maetial. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  compute  the 
square  miles  of  printed  matter  that  have  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  Dreyfus  and  his  wrongs  since  the 
close  of  the  Court-Martial  at  Rennes,  but  amongst 
it  all  one  gem  stands  out  conspicuously,  and  that 
is  the  delightfully  humorous  skit  on  the  procedure 
of  the  Court  at  Rennes,  written  by  the  rising 
Chicago  humourist,  Mr.  Dooley.  By  permission 
of  the  editor  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  I  quote 
this  farcical  burlesque  of  the  "  evidence  "  of  Gen- 
eral Mercier:  — 

"  Pris'ner,"  said  th'  prisidint  iv  th'  coort,  "  th'  eyes 
iv  Fr-rance  is  upon  us,  th'  honor  iv  th'  naytion  is  at 
stake.  Th'  naytional  definces,  th'  integrity  iv  that 
ar-rmy  upon  which  Fr-rance  must  depind  in  time  iv 
peace,  th'  virtue  iv  public  hfe  an'  th'  receipts  iv  th' 
Exposition  is  involved.  Incidentally  ye  ar-re  bein' 
thried.  But  why  dhrag  in  matthers  iv  no  importance? 
We  ar-re  insthructed,  accordin'  to  th'  pa-apers,  be  th' 
Coort  iv  Cassation  to  permit  no  ev'dince  that  does  not 
apply  to  your  conniction  with  th'  case.  As  sojers  we 
bow  to  th'  superyor  will  we  will  follow  out  th'  instruc- 
tion iv  th'  supreme  coort.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
r-read  thim,  but  we  will  look  at  thim  afther 
th'  thrile.  In  th'  manetime,  we  will  call  upon  Gin'ral 
Merceer,  that  gallant  man,  to  tell  us  th'  story  iv  his 
life." 

"  I  obey,  mon  colonel,"  says  Gin'ral  Merceer,  kissin' 
th'  coort.  "Not  to  begin  too  far  back,  an'  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  am  an  honest  man  an'  th'  son  iv 
an  honest  man.       I  admit  it." 

"  Good,"  says  th'  prisidint.  "  D'ye  reconize  the 
pris'ner?" 

"  I  do,"  says  Gin'ral  Merceer;  "  1  seen  him  wanst 
dhrinkin'  a  shell  iv  jNIunich  beer  in  a  caafe."  (Marked 
sensation  in  th'  coort  an'  cries  iv  "Abase  la  bock!") 

"  I  says  to  mesilf  thin,  '  This  man  is  a  thraitor.' 
But  th'  thrainin'  of  a  sojer  makes  wan  cautious.  I 
determined  to  fortify  mesilf  with  ev'dince.  I  put  spies 
on  this  man,  this  perfiejous  wretch,  an'  discovered 
nawthin'.  I  was  paralysed.  An  officer  iv  th'  Fr-rinch 
ar-rmy  an'  nawthin'  suspicyous  about  him!  Damnable! 
I  was  with  diff'culty  resthrained  fr'm  killing  him.  But 
I  desisted.  (Cries  iv  "Shame!")  I  said  to  mesilf,  'Th' 
honor  iv  Fr-rance  is  at  stake.  Th'  whole  wurruld  is 
lookin'  at  me — at  me,  Bill  Merceer.  I  will  go  to  bed 
an'  think  it  over.'  I  wint  to  bed.  Sleep,  blessed 
sleep,  that  sews  up  th'  confused  coat-sleeve  iv  care, 
as  th'  perfiejous  Shakespere — (cries  iv  "Conspuez  Shake- 
spere!') — says,  dayscinded  on  me  tired  eyes.  (Th' 
coort  weeps.)  I  laid  aside  me  honor — (cries  iv  'Brave 
Gin'ral!') — with  me  coat.  (Murmurs.)  I  slept.  I 
dhreamed  that  I  see  th'  German  Impror  playin'  a  Jew's 
harp.  (Cries  iv  'Abase  Rothscheeld ! '  au'  sensation.) 
I  woke  with  a  vi'lent  start,  th'  prespiration  poorin' 
fr'm  me  rugged  brow.  '  Cap.  Dhryfuss  is  guilty!'  I 
cried.  But  no,  I  will  confirm  me  iv'dince.  I  darted 
into  me  r-red  pants.  I  dhruv  with  fury  to  th'  home 
iv  Madame  Cleepathry,  th'  cillybrated  Agyptian 
asthrolygist  an'  med'cine  woman.  (Th'  coort:  "We 
know  her,  she  supplies  iv'dince  to  all  Fr-rench  coorts.") 
I  tol'  her  me  dhream.  She  projoosed  a  pack  iv  cards. 
She  tur-rned  a  r-red  king  an'  a  black  knave.  '  Th' 
Impror  Willum  and  Cap.  Dhryfuss,'  I  says,  in  a  fury. 
I  burst  forth.      I  had  Cap.  Dhryfuss  arristed.    I  dashed 
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to  th'  prisidint.  He  was  a-receiving  rayfusals  f'r  a 
new  Cabinet.  '  I  have  found  th'  thraitor,'  says  I. 
'  Hush,'  says  he.  '  If  th'  Impror  Willum  hears  ye  he'll 
declare  war,'  he  says.  I  was  stupefied.  ■  Oh,  my  be- 
lovid  counthry!'  I  cried.  '  Oh,  hivin!'  I  cried.  'What 
shall  I  doV  1  cried.  They  was  not  a  minyit  to  lose. 
I  disbanded  th'  Ar-rmy.  I  ordhered  th'  Navy  into  dluy 
dock._  I  had  me  pitcher  took.  I  wint  home  an'  hid 
in  th'  cellar.      F'r  wan  night  Fr-rance  was  safe!" 

They  was  hardly  a  dhry  eve  in  th'  house  whin  th' 
gm'ral  paused.  Th'  aujeence  wept.  Siv'ral  of  th' 
minor  journalists  was  swept  out  iv  th'  r-room  in  th' 
flood.  A  man  shoovelin'  coal  in  th'  cellar  sint  up  f'r 
an  umbrella.  Th'  lawn  shook  with  th'  convulsive  sobs 
IV  th'  former  Ministers.  Gin'ral  Merceer  r-raised  his 
damp^  face  an'  blew  a  kiss  to  a  former  Minister  at  wan 
iv^^th     windows   an'    rayshumed    his   tistimony. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  or  some  years  later,"  con- 
tinued Gm'ral  IMerceer,  "  that  I  received  iv'dince  iv 
th  Cap's  guilt.  I  made  it  mesilf.  It  was  a  letther 
written  be  me  frin'  th'  Cap.  to  a  German  grocer  askin' 
f  r  a  pound  iv  sausage  an'  twinty  r-rounds  iv  putzels. 
(J-urmoil  in  th'  coort.)  It  was  impossible,  mon  colonel, 
that  this  here  letther  cud  have  been  written  be  Ester- 
hazy.^  In  th'  first  place  he  was  in  Paris  at  th'  time; 
m  th  sicond  place  he  was  in  London.  Th'  letther  was 
not  in  his  handwritin'  but  in  th'  handwritin'  iv  Col. 
Pat  th  Clam.  Thin  again  1  wrote  th'  letther  mesilf. 
Ihin  who  cud  've  written  if::'  It  must  've  been  Cap. 
Dhryfuss.  (Cheers  fr'm  th'  Coort.)  I  give  me  reasons 
as  they  occurred  to  me:  First,  th'  Armeenyan  athro- 
cities;  sicond,  th'  risignation  iv  Gin'ral  Alger;  third,  th' 
marredge  iv  Prince  Lobengula;  fourth,  th'  scarcity  iv 
Bai-vmt  girls  in  th'  sooburban  towns;  fifth,  th'  price  iv 
gas.  (Cries  iv  "Abase  th'  price  iv  gas!")  I  thank  th' 
audjence.       I   will   rayshume   where   I   left   off." 

THE  MAGAZINES  ON  THE  JUDGMENT. 
The  judgment   of  France  by  her  treatment  of 
Dreyfus  is  the  subject  of  several  contributions  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  month. 

Mr.  S\viNBUB]NiE's  Ode. 

The  finest  is  the  shortest.  It  is  a  sonnet  by  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swinburne,  and  stands  first  in  the 
pages  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  It  is  entitled 
"  After  the  Verdict,  September,  1S99."  It  describes 
France  as  she  lies  torn  asunder  by  "  fire  of  hell 
and  hate,"  in  the  shame  cast  on  her  by  "  her 
meanest  born  "  "  soldier  and  judge."  Yet  she- 
Lies  not  wholly  vile  who  stood  so  great. 

The  poet  has  this  great  word  of  generous  praise 
for  the  Dreyfusites  and  their  vindication  of  the 
fair  fame  of  France:  — 

High  souls  and  constant  hearts  of  faithful  men 
Sustain  her  perfect  praise  with  tongue  and  pen 
Indomitable  as  honour. 

The  hearts  of  the  fighting  Protestants  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  closing  couplet  which  brands  as 
infamous  "  the  holy  hounds  of  Rome." 

OVEBSTETJNG    In'DIG>'ATION. 

The  "  National  Review,"  which  has  fought  the 
Dreyfus  question  step  by  step,  devotes  two  articles 
to  it  in  the  October  number.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare 
heads  his  paper  "  Sword  and  Cassock."  It  is  a 
furious  denunciation  of  the  part  played  in  the 
Affair  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  de- 
clares  that   "  every   cannibal    instinct   is    lurking 


within  "  that  Church  "  as  of  old."  Feeling  is 
manifestly  overwrought  when  a  writer  is  moved  to 
write  as  follows  of  Cardinal  Rampolla's  satisfac- 
tion  with   the   Dreyfus  verdict:  — 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  Pope's  chief 
adviser  for  not  having  at  once  arranged  a  solemn  Te 
Deum  of  thanksgiving,  like  that  with  which  the  Vatican 
commemorated  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Probably  he  reserves  that  for  the  actual  massacre  of 
Jews  and  Protestants  for  which  the  ultramontane 
Press  in  France  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been 
openly   registering   its  vows. 

Apropos  of  the  faithful  minority  of  Dreyfusards, 

Mr.  Conybeare  cites  Abraliam's  prayer  for  Sodom, 

and  then  exclaims:  — 

Assuredljr,  unless  the  French  quickly  throw  off  the 
incubus  of  guilt  and  bring  forth  better  fruits,  they  will 
some  day  wake  up  and  find  a  big  hole  in  the  map  of 
Europe  where  formerly  the  name  of  France  was  written. 

Does  the  writer  expect  fire  from  heaven  or  an 
earthquake,  or  what':" 

A  TOWEE  OF  Siloam. 
The  apocalypse  of  evil  which  has  emerged  in  the 
Dreyfus  case  seems,  indeed,  to  develop  apocalyptic 
forebodings  in  even  the  most  staid  writers.  An 
article  on  "  France  to-day  "  in  the  October  "  Black- 
wood "  can  scarcely  find  language  strong  enough 
to  portray  French  rottenness.  The  writer  quotes 
from  the  anti-Dreyfus  press  several  appalling  ex- 
tracts, many  of  which  he  feels  compelled  for  de- 
cency's sake    to  leave  untranslated.      He  says:  — 

If  these  writers  are  in  truth  the  mouth  of  France, 
as  by  their  popularity  they  seem  to  be,  then  she  is 
defiled  indeed,  her  civilisation  shown  to  be  a  mere  ex- 
ternal skin,  veneering  a  body  corrupt,  decaying,  and 
ready  to  perish. 

The  writer  does  not  want  to  play  Pharisee.      He 

bids  us  look  nearer  home  to  see  lest  we  all  likewise 

perish.      He  says:  — 

It  must  he  confessed  that  if  France  to-day  symbolises 
the  condition  of  the  woi'ld,  then  there  is  much  to  fear 
for  the  future.  If  what  is  now  springing  up  rankly  in 
France  is  germinating  throughout  the  world,  then  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century  may  be  a  rude  one,  a  ter- 
rible shaking,  the  end  of  which  no  human  foresight 
can  predict.  Whether  it  be  so  oi-  not,  that  which 
is  now  seen  in  France,  if  it  leads  to  a  destructive  fall 
of  a  national  tower  of  Siloam,  should  cause  all  other 
nations  to  look  inwai'ds  with  a  single  eye,  searching 
whether  this  boasted  light  of  civilisation  may  not,  as 
perverted  by  human  conceit  and  self-confidence,  have 
become  a  light  of  which  it  may  be  said,  "  How  great  is 
that  darkness." 

Religion  Reviving  in  France. 
"  The    Looker-on "    adds    bewilderment    to    the 
situation  by  insisting  that  this  frightful  demorali- 
sation of  the  French  people  coincides  with  a  re- 
viva!  of  their  religious  life:  — 

We  stick  to  it  that  religion  is  kep:  alive  in  France 
by  the  women;  that  the  birth  of  a  man-child  in  that 
country  is  an  addition  to  France  of  a  congenitally  un- 
religious  person.  But  though  that  seems  to  have  been 
very  near  the  truth  half  a  century  ago  it  is  not  so  now. 
Englishmen  of  late  middle-age,  whose  youth  was  passed 
in  France,  say  that  no  change  of  sentiment,  none  in 
Paris  of  all  places,  strikes  them  more  than  this.  In 
their  time  no  man  went  to  church  devotionally,  to  few 
men  did  it  ever  occur  that  they  should  go  at  ail;  while 
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nowadays  as  many  black  coats  gather  there  as  would 
do  credit  to  a  country  parish  in  lingland.  The  religion 
which  the  women  never  lost  has  come  back  to  their 
husbands  and  sons.  But  with  religion  the  priest;  and 
with  the  priest  the  priest's  ascendency;  and  with  his 
ascendency  the  depravation  of  every  just  and  honest 
instinct  which  I'affaire  has  revealed. 

In  these  "  reverberations  from  La  France  croy- 
ante"  "The  Looker-on"  finds  a  warning  against  our 
sacerdotalists. 

Thk  Outlook  foe  Dbetfus. 

Sir  Godfrey  Liishington  reviews  in  the  "Na- 
tional "  the  course  of  the  Court-Martial  at  Rennes. 
In  a  preface  he  refers  to  a  possibility  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  intervening,  and  proceeds — 

The  most  the  Court  of  Cassation  could  do  would  be  to 
quash  the  verdict  at  Rennes.  After  tlie  pardon  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  would  send  Dreyfus  before  another 
Court-martial.  To  this  extent,  then,  the  present  de- 
cision mu.st,  I  fear,  be  considered  final.  Dreyfus  must 
for  ever  forego  the  hope  of  being  reinstated  by  a  ver- 
dict of  liis  brother  officers.  Much,  liowever,  could  be 
done  indirectly  towards  his  moral  reliabilitation  by  a 
Government  prosecution  of  the  Generals  for  the  various 
crimes  committed  by  them  in  jnirsuing  their  conspiracy 
against  him — a  course  which,  for  otlier  reasons,  is  so 
peremptorily   required . 

A  WoHD  rou  THE  Other  Side. 
The  article  of  "  An  English  Officer  "  on  "  The 
Rennes  Verdict  and  the  Dreyfus  Case "  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  October  contains  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  facts  already  Icnown;  but 
it  is  interesting  as  a  counterblast  to  the  vitupera- 
tion poured  by  the  English  press  on  the  heads  of 
everyone  who  dared  to  thinlc  that  Dreyfus  was 
guilty.  People  who  classify  all  human  motives 
as  pure  unadulterated  villainy  and  unblemished  in- 
nocence make  a  great  mistake:  — 

Passion,  misrepresentation  and  hasty  inference  have, 
however,  been  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side  in  the 
fierce  fight  wliich  has,  to  an  extent  such  as  no  other 
cause  celebre  lias  ever  done,  convulsed  the  civilised 
Ivorld.  For  many  of  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  the  chief  accusers  of  Dreyfus  there  is  as  little 
evidence  as  there  is  against  Dreyfus  iiimself.  The  case 
is  a  most  intricate  one.  The  labour  of  studying  the 
actual  proces  verbal  of  the  Rennes  Court-martial  or  of 
the  Cour  de  Cassation  is  enormous.  All  that  has  reached 
the  greater  portion  by  far  of  the  English  public  are  the 
exceedingly  brief  epitomes  made  under  the  greatest 
difficulties  by  English  correspondents. 

And  very  few  English  correspondents  were  really 
qualified  to  follow  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the  im- 
portance they  attributed  to  insignificant  facts.  Of 
the  general  policy  of  misrepresentation  Boisdeffre 
is  an  example.  Boisdeffre  was  classified  with  Mer- 
cier  and  Gonse,  and  even  with  Henry  and  Ester- 
hazy,  merely  because  he  dared  to  believe  that  Drey- 
fus was  guilty.  But  the  writer,  it  seems  to  me 
with  perfect   justice,   says:  — 

I  defy  anyone  really  to  study  the  story  and  to  read 
in  extenso  the  evidence  of  General  Boisdeffre  without 
seeing  that  he  was  in  all  respects  a  high-minded  and 
honourable  man.  He  made  one  great  mistake.  De- 
ceived by  the  best-known  forgery  of  Henry  he  pledged 
himself  to  its  authenticity.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
his    error    he,    despite    all    the    remonstrances    of    his 


friends,  insisted  upon  resigning  the  position  he  held. 
It  was  virtually  tlie  command  of  the  1  rench  army,  the 
object  of  the  ambition  of  a  life-time.  He  still  evidently 
and  really  believes  Dreyfus  to  be  guilty. 

Mercier,  also  depicted  as  a  scoundrel,  was  in  re- 
ality a  weak,  obstinate,  and  not  very  scrupulous 
man,  who  shut  his  eyes  to  facts.  But  to  suppose 
that  from  the  beginning  he  set  to  work  to  destroy  a 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent  is  ridiculous. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  generals  at  one  time  sincerely 
believed  m  Dreyfus'  guilt,  and  had  no  object  what- 
ever in  selecting  him  as  a  victim  otherwise.  Cath- 
olic animus  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
for  many  pious  Protestants  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, Dreyfus  to  be  guilty.  To  confess  error  is 
not  such  an  easy  thing  in  the  face  of  a  populace- 
which  share  that  error,  and  a  mixture  of  fear, 
amour  propre,  ambij.on,  and  obstinacy  was  what 
really  determined  the  action  of  the  generals,  not 
dishonesty  or  malice. 

The  Akulican  Ckisis  akd  the  Dreifus.  Case. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  aroused  in  this  countrr 
by  the  disclosure  which  the  Dreyfus  Affair  has 
made  of  French  Jesuitry  is  being  turned  to  par- 
tisan account  against  the  Anglo-  and  Rom-an  Cath- 
olics of  this  country.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  Eng- 
lish Romanists  refuse  to  accept  Galilean  methods 
as  characteristic  of  their  communion;  it  is  in 
vain  that  they  appeal  to  the  present  Pope's  signi- 
ficant distinction  between  "  Latin  "  and  "  Roman;" 
their  recognition  of  Latin  decadence  and  of  Eng- 
lish ascendency,  combined  with  their  hope  that 
the  English  spirit  (which  they  distinguish  from 
the  condemned  "  Americanism '')  will  eventually 
pervade  the  Vatican,  is  disregarded.  Catholics 
in  France  have  supported  the  infamies  of  Drey- 
fus' persecutors;  therefore,  runs  the  current  ar- 
gument, beware  of  Catholics  in  England — whether 
Romanist  or  Ritualist.  So  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson 
in  the  "National  Review"  says:  — 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  painful  impression  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  fearful  revelation  of  moral 
decay  in  France  under  the  influence  of  that  debased 
hierarchy  with  which,  as  the  world  knows,  the  Ritualists- 
were  exchanging  compliments  but  three  years  ago.  It 
has  been  remarked  and  resented  that  the  most  frigid 
portion  of  the  English  Press  over  the  travesty  of  justice 
in  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  been  that  which  expresses- 
High  Church  opinion.  Men  observe  and  compare  notes, 
and  the  iinal  result  is  a  distinct  hardening  of  attitude 
against  the  Ritualist  casuistry  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

Similarly  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  contributing  a 
simply  ferocious  paper  entitled  "  Sword  and  Cas- 
sock '   to   the   "National   Review,"    observes:  — 

As  a  whole  the  Latin  Church,  at  any  rate  among  the 
Latin  nations,  has  been  against  Dreyfus,  against  inno- 
cence, truth,  justice,  charity,  humanity  itself 

Such  is  the  Church  after  which  Lord  Halifax  hankers, 
and  with  which  he  aspires  to  link  his  own,  to  which 
he  humbly  goes  for  recognition  of  English  Orders. 

"  The  Tjooker-on  "  in  "  Blackwood  "  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  same  tendency:  — 
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All  Dissent  looking  on  with  a  reawakened  interest  in 
its  own  quarrel  with  the  Babylonish  Woman,  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  in  a  turmoil  of  contention  between  its 
•Catholics  and  Protestants.  Its  Catholics  are  English 
born  and  bred;  nevertheless,  every  wind  of  suspicion 
that  blows  about  the  French  priesthood  strikes  upon 
them  with  oblique  wing. 

The  attention  which  has  been  roused  by  the  "de- 
civilising  work  of  tlie  clericals  in  France  "  turns  at 
home  a  hostile  glance  upon  the  Catliolic  party 
which  would  "  submit  the  English  to  a  similar 
sacerdotal  caste."  The  writer  argues  that  the 
Affair  sheds  a  new  and  forbidding  light  on  the  ad- 
vice once  thought  to  be  almost  harmless,  "  Follow 
your  priest." 

The  Greatest  of  Nonconformists. 

A  Chabactee  Sketch  of  John  Mobley. 

A  "  Member  of  Parliament,"  writing  in  the  'Cen- 
tury Magazine"  for  October,  gives  a  very  brilliant 
sketch  "f  the  career  and  opinions  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  last  high-placed  e.Kponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  moderation,  v/ho  his  stood 
out  against  the  onset  of  militant  Imperialism 
which  is  now  submerging  the  world.  The  keynote 
of  Mr.  .\Iorley's  character,  says  the  writer,  is 
Puritanism.  In  rejecting  the  dogmas  of  that  great 
movement  he  has  ever  remained  one  with  it  in 
spirit.  Indeed,  he  is  described  as  "  the  greatest 
of  England's  Nonconformists,"  and  represents  in 
politics  and  life  principles  of  which  Lord  Rose- 
l.'ery,  the  millionaire,  successful  racing  man,  and 
■eyponent  of  the  policy  of  luxury,  conquest,  and 
arrogance,  may  be  considered  the  negation.  It  is 
Mr.  Morley's  voice  that  has  been  courageously  and 
consistently  raised  against  these  tendencies,  and 
the  conflict  is  not  a  conflict  of  persons,  but  a 
chapter  in  a  great  secular  struggle.  Of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley personally  the  writer  says:  — 

Mr.  Morley  is  at  bottom  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  men,  largely  tolerant,  kindly,  modest  in  putting  for- 
ward his  own  views,  the  best  of  listeners  to  the  views 
of  others.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  that  when 
•once  a  certain  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  agreed 
to  write  down  the  name  of  the  man  among  their  ac- 
quaintances whom  they  would  select  as  their  com- 
panion on  a  desei't  island  that  of  Mr.  Morley  appeared 
on  all  their  lists.  But  nature  has  given  him  a  certain 
sterness  of  feature;  a  long  and  strong  nose;  a  face  not 
lean  and  hungry  like  that  of  Cassius,  but  still  thin  and  in 
rigid  lines;  a  full  and  compressed  mouth  that  looks  stern 
in  repose;  and  a  figure  which  remains  spare  in  middle 
age — all  of  which  suggests  fanaticism  to  the  full-bodied 
Englishman.  In  addition,  there  is  in  Mr.  Morley's 
face  and  air  a  great  deal  of  shy  reserve,  of  pride  and 
dignity,  of  the  repose  that  comes  to  be  the  expression 
of  most  men  who  have  been  the  companions  of  books 
and  high  thoughts  throughout  their  lives,  all  of  which 
might  suggest  something  in  him  of  that  same  air  of 
aloofness  and  loftiness  in  Saint-Just  which  stin-ed  the 
bile  of  Danton. 

Of  his  religious  opinions  we  are  told  that:  — 

Rejecting  the  dogmas  of  the  churches,  he  is  yet  pro- 
foundly religious;  unable  to  share  the  orthodox  hopes 
of  future  life,  he  yet  is  full  of  the  briefness  of  this;  in 
something  like  a  spirit  of  despair  he  has  to  turn  away 


from  the  spectacle  of  human  misery,  because  he  can- 
not narcotise  himself  by  the  faith  in  the  Deity  at  once 
of  the  pietist  and  the  encyclopedist— the  Deity  that  is 
at  once  all  powerful  and  pitiless  or  remote.  Mr.  Morley 
finds  a  substitute  for  the  old  faiths,  not  in  blank  nega- 
tion, but  in  a  new  creed    that  embodies  much  of  the  old. 

As  a  politician  Mr.  Morley  has  too  great  solid 

qualities  to  be  an  entire  success:  — 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Morley  is  not  of  the  tem- 
perament that  feels  itself  quite  at  home  in  such  an  as- 
sembly as  the  House  of  Commons.  He  once  said  to 
a  friend  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  personal  con- 
tention in  the  place  wiiich  disgusted  him.  This  was  a 
characteristic  saying  from  one  whose  conflicts  had  been 
the  conflicts  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  flesh — the 
conflicts  with  ideas,  and  not  with  men.  And  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, like  many  men  accustomed  to  study  and  to  probe 
ideas  to  their  very  roots,  is  devoid  of  the  readiness  and 
alertness  of  mind  that  are  the  special  requisites  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

But  his  comparative  failure  has  been  in  no  way 

due  to  lack  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  statesman's 

gifts:  — 

Put  this  man  before  four  or  five  thousand  men  and  all 
the  hesitation,  the  self-distrust,  the  pained  silence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  disappear,  and  he  becomes  one  of 
those  whose  voice  can  sway  the  multitude  at  theii-  own 
will.  Often  he  holds  such  an  audience  spellbound  for 
an  hour  or  more,  the  slight  form  transforming  itself  into 
something  impressive,  vivid,  inspiring;  the  voice  ring- 
ing with  all  the  inner  glow  of  the  conviction,  the 
strong  emotion,  the  large  vision  of  the  man.  And 
what  is  remarkable  is  that  these  speeches,  while  im- 
pressing enormously  the  immediate  audience  before  the 
speaker,  are  equally  impressive  to  the  much  larger 
audience  outside.  The  Avonderful  literary  finish,  the 
striking  and  original  figures,  the  apt  phrase,  the  liomely 
sense  in  tlie  midst  of  the  brilliant  eloquence,  make 
Mr.  INIorley's  speeches  the  most  widely  read  of  any  of 
his  time,  and  the  most  keenly  enjoyed. 

The  writer  gives  the  following  criticism  of  Mr. 

Morley's  literary  style:  — 

Contemptuous  of  glitter,  it  is  yet  glowing:  it  has  move- 
ment, variety,  above  all  things  the  strong  and  palpable 
pulsation  of  inner  passion.  In  this  respect  the  style 
is  not  only  the  man,  but  the  revelation  of  the  man.  It 
unveils  him,  so  to  speak,  and  shows  how  much  of  scorn, 
of  indignation,  of  pity  there  are  underneath  his  typi- 
cally English  reserve  of  manner  and  frigidity  of  look. 


Does  Prohibition  Prohibit  ? 

Ladt    Hexet    Somerset's    Answer. 

It  is  a  powerful  article  which  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set contributes  to  the  "  Contemporary  Review " 
under  the  head  of  "  Practical  Temperance  Legis- 
lation." She  urges  that  all  sections  of  the  tem- 
perance world  should  unite  in  the  support  of  some 
such  measure  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Whittaker, 
M.P.,  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  She  thus  states  Mr.  Whit- 
taker's  recommendations  in  broad  outline:  — 

1.  Consolidate  and  reduce  the  number  of  classes  of 
retail  licences. 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  licences  and  abolish  beer- 
house and  grocers'   licences. 

3.  Allow  a  term  of  grace  before  bringing  ultimate 
provisions  into  operation.  During  that  time  carry 
out  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  licences,  and  ar- 
range compensation  to  be  paid  by  those  who  remain  to 
those  who  drop   out. 
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4.  Ultimate  provisions,  to  come  in  force  at  the  end 
of  the  vears  of  grace: — 

(1)"  Much    higher    licence    fees. 

(2)  Power  to  further  reduce  the  number  of  hcences, 
close  on  Sundays,  and  close  altogether  by  direct 
popular  vote,   or 

(3)  Adopt  management  by  the  Local  Authority. 

(4)  Provide  substitutes  for  and  counter-attractions 
to  the  public-house. 

The  Test  of  Success  or  Failure. 

She  specially  desires  to  lay  stress  on  two  points 
on  which  temperance  people  are  not  united,  but  on 
which  :-he  thinks  they  must  be  harmonious,  for  she 
holds  these  points  to  be  "  essential  to  any  exten- 
sively useful  scheme  of  liquor  law  reform  ":  "  first, 
the  direct  popular  veto,  and,  secondly,  the  manage- 
ment by  the  local  authority  of  such  portion  of  the 
trade  as  is  not  suppressed  by  local  veto."  She  ob- 
serves— 

Just  at  present  it  is  an  article  of  faith  among  all 
sorts  of  "  superior  persons "  that  prohibitory  liquor 
laws  have  up  to  date  been  always  and  everywhere 
a  failure,  and  that  nobody  but  a  faddist  would  propose 
that  the  power  of  prohibition  should  be  given  to 
localities  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Against  this  prejudice  she  appeals   not   to  the 

persistent  belief  of  many  temperance  reformers, 

but  to  '•  the  official  statistics  of  the  consumption  of 

alcoholic  liquors  in  certain  British  colonies  and 

foreign  countries "  which  have  been  republished 

this  year  by  the  Board  of  Trade.      She  examines 

these  to  see  what  has  been  the  effect  of  prohibitory 

and  local  option  laws  in  reducing  the  consumption 

of  alcohol.      She  lays  stress  on  this  test  as  decisive. 

Results   in   Scandinavia. 

In  Sweden  before  the  local  option  law  of  1855 
the  consumption  of  spirits  was  enormous,  esti- 
mated at  from  six  to  ten  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per 
head.  By  the  end  of  1S56  the  amount  had  been 
reduced  to  little  less  than  2J  gallons  per  head.  Last 
year  it  sank  to  1.65  gallons. 

Tn  Norway  local  option  was  introduced  in  1845. 
Immediately  beforehand  the  consumption  of  proof 
spirits  per  head  was  Ifi  litres;  from  1846  to  1855 
it  was  8  litres;  from  1876  to  1885  it  was  4  litres; 
from  1390  to  1894  it  was  3.4  litres;  and  is  at  present 
only  2.2  litres  (.48  gallon).  Since  1845  there  has 
bpen  an  increased  consumption  of  wine  and  beer, 
avej-aging  per  head  in  1897  .59  gallon  of  wine  and 
4.62  gallons  of  beer.  In  all,  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  for  1897  was  equal  to  1.18  gallons  in  proof 
spirit. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Norway  stands  Denmark, 
in  so  many  respects  akin.  Denmark  has  had  no 
prohibitory  legislation,  and  drinks  more  alcohol 
now  than  ever.  "  The  picohol  consumed  in  Den- 
mark in  1897  in  the  form  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits 
was  equivalent  to  5.02  gallons  of  proof  spirits  per 
head  of  the  v.^hole  population.  The  present  per 
head  consumption  of  spirits  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe." 


In  Canada. 
Canada  is  declared  by  the  writer  to  be  "  the 
soberest  Christian  country  in  the  world."  During 
187] -75  the  yearly  consumption  in  the  Dominion 
was  reduced  to  1.615  gallons  per  head,  during  1891- 
93  to  1.10  gallons  per  head.  In  British  Columbia 
there  has  been  no  prohibition  except  on  Sundays, 
and  the  annual  consumption  per  head  has  averaged 
2.30  gallons  of  proof  spirits.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
which  is  mostly  a  prohibition  area,  shows  a  cor- 
responding average  of  .306  gallons.  Comparing 
per  head  consumption  in  British  Columbia  with  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole,  the  local  option  law  has  re- 
duced the  Dominion's  drink  bill  at  least  one- 
half:— 

The  half  of  England's  drink  bill  for  the  last  year 
was  seventy-seven  million  pounds,  but,  roughly,  seven- 
teen million  pounds  of  this  sum  was  for  duty.  If  we 
in  this  country  had  but  had  a  "  failure  "  of  the  same 
character,  and  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Canada, 
we  should  have  thereby  saved  sixty  millions  last  year, 
or  five  times  the  money  necessary  to  start  an  old-age 
pension  scheme.  Prohibition  prohibits  on  a  large  scale 
in  Canada. 

In  the  United  States. 

Prohibition  in  the  United  States  is  too  often  set 

down  as  a  failure,  and  the  wide  extent  to  which 

it  prevails  is  not  recognised.      Lady  Henry  quotes 

Mr.  "Whittaker's  memorandum,  where  he  says:  — 

Five  States  are  under  prohibition;  37  are  under  local 
option  of  some  kind;  4  are  under  licence  only.  Of 
the  37  local  option  States,  25  have  local  option  by 
direct  popular  vote;  5  have  it  by  direct  personal  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  voters  or  residents  in  the 
vicinity  being  required  before  a  licence  can  be  issued; 
and  in  7  States  the  local  option  takes  the  form  of 
full  control,  with  power  to  prohibit,  entrusted  to  the 
elected  local  authority. 

Lady  Henry  points  out  that  in  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  among  1,200,000  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  2,200,000,  the  liquor  trafflc  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  local  option.  "  It  has  so  happened  that 
in  every  one  of  the  States  which  repealed  State 
prohibition  a  local  option  law  giving  the  power 
of  prohibition  exists  at  this  hour,  and  in  all  but 
two  the  power  is  exercised  through  the  direct  popu- 
lar veto." 

In  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  vexed  case  of  Maine  is  next  dealt  with.  The 
British  Consul  in  that  State  reports  that  "  all 
breweries  and  distilleries  have  been  suppressed: 
the  liquor-traffic  has  been  reduced  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  its  former  proportions."'  The  Hon.  Wool- 
cott  Hamlin,  ex-supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
Maine,  declares  the  beer  trade  to  be  not  more 
than  1  per  cent,  of  what  he  remembers  It  to  have 
been,  and  the  trade  in  distilled  liquors  to  be  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  what  it  formerly  was. 
Lady  Henry  thus  forcibly  contrasts  prejudice  and 
statistic: -- 

Prohibition  in  Maine  is  said  to  be  "an  unquestion- 
able and  abject  failure."  Let  us  look  at  incontestable 
tacts.  Ihe  population  in  Maine  is  670.000.  Prohibi- 
tion IS  confessedly  a  success   throughout   the   area   in- 
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habited  by  six-sevenths  of  this  number.  .  .  .  There 
is  some  question  as  to  the  degree  of  success  among  the 
other  100,000. 

An  Impressive  Contrast. 

I.ady  Henry  sums  up'  — 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  local  option  countries — the 
United  States,  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden — there  has, 
during  the  last  half-century,  been  a  decrease  of  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  This 
broad,  strong  fact  can  neither  be  argued  nor  sneered 
out  of  existence.  And  all  the  maladministration  and 
evasion  of  the  laws  in  question,  so  often  and  so  earn- 
estly pressed  on  our  attention,  has  failed  to  prevent 
the  realisation  of  this  magnificent  result.  .  .  .  The 
average  of  the  present  rates  of  consumption  of  the  four 
local  option  countries  is  equal  to  1.74  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  per  head  per  annum,  while  the  average  of  those 
of  the  following  countries  (where  there  is  no  popular 
local  veto),  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Hungary, 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzer- 
land—is 4.95  gallons  per  head.  The  details  which  are 
summed  up  in  these  two  figures  are  all  derived  from 
the  return  published  by  our  own  Board  of  Trade. 

I^ady  Henry  argues  that  prohibition  cannot  en- 
tail any  serious  lack  of  vitality,  since  "  the  average 
of  the  death-rates  of  the  four  local  option  countries 
is  16.5  per  1,000  per  annum,  while  that  of  the 
European  countries  named  above  as  having  a  high 
drink-rate  have  an  annual  death-rate  of  24.9." 
These  facts  explain,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
tenacity  with  which  temperance  people  adhere  to 
local  veto. 

Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's  Scheme. 
As  to  public  management  of  the  retail  trade 
in  liquor,  Lady  Henry  says  she  knows  no  better 
scheme  than  that  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
welL  She  thus  appeals  to  the  more  radical  sec- 
tions of  her  party  to  support  that  scheme:  — 

I  am  satisfied  that  if,  by  helping  this  scheme,  we  can 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  consumption  of  drink, 
to  say  a  fourth  of  what  it  is  at  present,  and  prevent 
habitual  drunkards,  male  and  female,  and  young  people, 
working  girls  and  boys,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  from  buying  liquor,  we  are  accomplishing  much 
good,  even  although  it  may  be  certain  that  the  fourth 
of  the  traffic  which  un^vil]ingly  we  leave  in  existence 
will  still  continue  to  do  harm.  We  should  not,  I  think, 
be  deterred  from  doing  the  good  in  our  power  merely 
because  we  cannot   do   all   we  wish. 

She  admits  the  danger  of  the  corporate  self-interest 

v.'hich  would  take  the  place  of  private  self-interest. 

But   she   does   not   think   the   danger   sufficient   to 

deter.      She  concludes — 

At  this  time  the  temperance  forces  must  combine  a.« 
never  before;  they  must  lay  aside  all  differences,  and 
must  bring  together  in  the  overwhelming  force  of  a 
righteous  cause  the  diiTerent  sections  of  the  great  army 
of  reform. 


Is  Our  Stock  Deteriorating  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  White  writes  in  the  "  National  Re- 
view "  on  what  he  calls  "  the  cult  of  infirmity." 
That  the  Boers  do  not  fear  to  face  the  flower  of  our 
British  troops  supplies  Mr.  White  with  occasion 


for  severe  diatribes  against  our  national  indiffer- 
ence to  health  and  our  tender  care  for  disease, 

A  Dismal  Picture. 
It  is  a  black  picture  which  he  draws.  "  The 
higher  average  of  life  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  lower  average  of  health."  "  Our  species  is  being 
propagated  and  continued  increasingly  from  under- 
sized street-bred  people."  Here  is  another  and 
characteristic  group  of  assertions,  the  plumpness, 
of  which  is  undeniable:  — 

We  townsmen  who  depend  for  bread  and  life  upon 
the  physical  fitness  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  de- 
stroyed the  peasantry  as  land  faddists,  are  destroying 
our  merchant  seamen,  and  we  have  permitted  Parlia- 
ment to  remove  obvious  safeguards  against  disease. 

Out  of  every  thousand  applicants  for  enlistment. 

in  the  Army,  403  are  rejected  on  inspection;   and 

large  numbers  of  those  who  are  admitted  contract 

the  maladies  of  vice.      Mr.  White  proceeds:  — 

The  philoprogenitiveness  of  an  unsound  proletariat  is- 
sheer  decadence.  Mathus,  in  any  of  the  five  phases- 
through  which  his  opinions  passed,  is  out  of  fashion. 
Of  foreign  food  to-day  there  is  plenty  for  those  who 
both  will  and  can  work.  Of  health,  physical  and  men- 
tal, there  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  Modern  civilisa- 
tion and  philanthropy  on  the  whole  are  hostile  to  con- 
ditions of  sound  national  health.  The  boy  and  girl 
marriages  of  the  pauper  classes  are  a  loathly"  scandal. 

Inglorious  Jubilee  Celebrations. 

Charities  next  fall  under  Mr.  White's  censure.. 
The  charitable  celebrations  connected  with  the  two- 
Royal  .Tubilees  are  thus  vigorously  described:  — 

People  who  wanted  baronetcies  pestered  people  who 
wanted  to  be  let  alone,  to  enable  destitute  invalids  to  pro- 
pagate the  unfit.  .  .  The  greed  of  the  idle  poor  is  roused,, 
parental  responsibility  annulled,  helplessness  fostered,, 
and  a  cult  of  ill-health  held  up  to  a  race  that  must  lose- 
empire  when   it   loses  vigour. 

The  Curse  of  "Charity." 
Mr.  White  infers:  — 

1.  Whatever  factor  is  wanting  in  dealing  with  dis^ 
tress,  there  is  no  lack  of  money. 

2.  That  the  struggle  for  life  among  professional' 
philanthropists  tends  to  pauperise  the  masses  by  killing, 
the  wish  for  self-help,  and  thus  bequeaths  to  posterity 
a  legacy  of  moral  and  physical  unfitness  greater  than- 
that  inherited  by  the  present  generation  from  its  pre- 
decessor. 

3.  That  so  far  from  the  Queen  being  honoured  by- 
the  numerous  projects  for  multiplying  and  maintain- 
ing the  unfit,  Her  Majesty  is  dishonoured,  the  country 
imperilled,  and  irremediable  wrong  inflicted  on  pos- 
terity. 

Remedies. 
What  can  be  done?  asks  Mr.  White.       He  evi- 
dently regards  re-peopling  the  rural  districts  withi 
healthy  men  as  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of 
the  reformer.      He  says;  — 

Sterilise  the  Tramp, 

The  change  required  is  in  public  opinion.  We 
must  abandon  the  formulae  that  the  decay  of  agriculture- 
is  really  a  popular  boon;  that  every  poor  man  in  need 
of  help  is  an  innocent  victim.  Of  the  London  and 
New  York  imemployed,  at  least  two  out  of  five  are  not 
only  unemployable,  but  unworthy  of  help.  In  other 
words,  a  sterner  attitude  by  the  average  man  toward^-' 
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pauper  voluptuaiios  is  essential  if  England  is  to  begm 
to  deal  with  her  unfit.  Consider  the  army  of  26,000 
tramps  who  infest  the  high  roads  of  England,  rob  and 
rape  when  thev  dare,  and  use  the  casual  wards  as 
hotels.  Extirpate  them  by  immuring  them  for  lite, 
not  because  thev  are  wicked,  but  because  their  stock 
is  corrupt.  Until  we  are  content  to  see  the  idle  pensh, 
if  they  choose  to  perish,  little  change  for  the  better  in 
the  health  of  the  people  can  be  looked  for.  If  public 
opinion  demands  the  maintenance  of  the  idle  poor,  main- 
tain them:  but  immure  them. 

Public  Audit  for  Charities. 
The  next  stage  in  the  proces  of  sterilising  unfitness 
and  levelling  up  the  national  stamina  is  for  generous 
people  to  do  more  of  their  own  charity  for  themselves. 
...  No  one  should  be  allowed  publicly  to  appeal  for 
money  unless  his  accounts  are  subjected  to  a  public 
audit.  A  certain  standard  of  accounts  should  be 
exacted  from  public  charities  as  from  public  companies. 
...  If  we  are  to  become  a  healthy  people,  the  per- 
manent segregation  of  habitual  criminals,  paupers,  drun- 
kards, maniacs,  and  tramps  must  be  deliberately  under- 
taken before  Old-Age  Pensions  are  seriously  thought  of. 

Prevent  Child  Marriages. 
Secondly,  the  marriage  law  requires  overhauling.  In 
England  "a  girl  may  be  married  at  twelve  years  of 
.age,  and  a  boy  at  fourteen.  A  limit  of  age  suitable  to 
a  sub-tropical  country  does  not  harmonise  with  our 
climate  and  social  conditions.  A  medical  certificate 
of  physical  and  mental  fitness  for  the  marriage  state 
should  be  exacted  by  a  wise  State  before  union,  in  the 
interest  of  the  unborn,  who  deserve  justice  no  less  than 
their  parents  deserve  compassion.  Such  a  condition 
involves  no  hardship.  A  few  wealthy  and  aged  bride- 
grooms might  feel  aggrieved.  If,  however,  people  are 
unfit  to  assume  parental  responsibilities,  and  are  niedi- 
cally  pronounced  to  be  unfit,  social  stigma  should  justly 
follow  defiance  of  the  highest  social  law. 


The  Marvels  of  Applied  Science. 

(1)  Telephotography. 
Mr,  Dwight  L.  B^lmendorf  describes  in  "  Scrib- 
■ner's"  for  October  this  combination  in  effect  of 
the  principle  of  telescope  and  camera.  Experi- 
menting in  1S90  with  the  lens  of  an  old  field-glass, 
he  found  he  photographed  a  cathedral  through  it  a 
considerable  distance  off.  Further  experiments 
taught  him  that  "  the  field-glass  combination  of 
lenses  yielded  an  image  nearly  as  large  as  that 
produced  by  the  telescope  lens,  and  that,  too,  with 
a  camera  only  one-third  the  length  of  the  other." 
Subsequently :  — 

A  negative  lens,  with  a  rack  and  pinion  mounting, 
-was  manufactured  of  such  a  size  that  it  could  be  at- 
tached to  any  fine  rectilinear  lens  of  suitable  focus, 
although  in  some  cases  sijecial  corrections  are  necessary. 
This  is  called  the  '"  Telephoto  Attachment,"  and  Avas 
employed  -in  making  the  telephoto  illustrations  shown. 
The  tube  is  3}  inches  long  and  li  inch  in  diameter. 

By  this  means  he  is  able  to  take  photographs  of 

distant  objects  showing  the  clearness  and  nearness 

■which   the   telescope   produces  to   the  eye.     Most 

-beautiful  examples  are  given.      The  use  of  the  new 

instrument  in  war  is  suggested:  — 

AVhat  remarkable  pictures  of  the  naval  battle  of  San- 
tiago, the  chase  of  the  Cristobal  Colon,  or  the  gallant 
rescue  of  the  despairing  Spaniards  from  their  burning 
ships,   might   have   been   olstained   from   the   battleship 


Xew  York,  with  a  lens  of  this  description,  even  at  long 
range'  I  believe  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  views  of  the  batteries  and  fortifica- 
tions of  an  enemy's  harbour,  which  might  be  done  at 
a  safe  distance  from  their  guns. 

The  writer  says  further:  — 

With  a  new  combination  of  very  thin  lenses  now  in 
process  of  construction,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  diminish 
the  time  of  exposure,  so  that  moving  objects  may  be 
photographed  without  difficulty.  If  successful,  this 
new  lens  will  be  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing pictures  of  birds  and  wild  animals  in  their  natural 
haunts,  long  before  they  become  aware  of  the  approach 
of  their  enemy.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being  compelled  to 
carry  heavy  unwieldv  cameras  and  a  batteiy  of  lenses, 
the '  wandering  photographer  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish even  more  with  a  compact  camera  and  a  little 
telephoto  tube  no  larger  than  the  single  barrel  of  a 
small  field-glass. 

(2)  Wireless  Telegraphy  from  Balloons. 

In  "Pearson's"  for  October,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  de- 
scribes his  feats  in  "  Telegraphing  from  the 
Clouds  "  The  experiment  of  wireless  telegraphy 
between  a  station  on  the  earth  and  a  free  balloon 
was  made  last  July  by  the  writer  in  an  ascent 
from  Newbury.      He  says:  — 

The  balloon  carries  the  two  requisite  wires  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  receiver— one  being  led 
round  the  silk  and  attached  to  the  valve  above,  while 
the  other,  wiiich  terminated  in  a  water-dropper,  it 
was  my  care  to  lower  from  the  car  as  the  ascent  com- 
menced. ...  It  has  been  found  necessary,  when 
a  recording  instrument,  suspended  in  free  air,  has  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  electrical  state  as  its  surroundings, 
that  fine  material  particles  should  be  constantly  given 
off  from  it  into  the  air,  so  as  to  equalise  electrical 
conditions.  .  .  .  The  transmission  of  the  messages 
commenced  at  about  two  minutes,  and  were  continued 
till  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  start,  wiiich  would 
embrace  distances  of  from  one  mile  to  tw^elve  or  thir- 
teen. .  .  On  comparing  notes  subsequently  we  agreed 
that  the  instruments  used  would  have  continued  to  tele- 
graph for  another  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  that  the 
entire  distance  might  have  been  doubled  by  merely 
carrying  the  mast-head  at  Newbury  some  twenty  feet 
higher. 

The  practical  uses  of  this  discovery  are  nu- 
merous:— 

For  reconnoitring  purposes,  a  manned  balloon,  in 
wireless  telegraphic  communication  with  the  station 
whence  it  was  dismissed,  might  render  most  important 
service.  .  .  \Ve  have  warrant  for  imagining  that  had 
we  but  accurate  information  of  meteorological  conditions 
prevailing  at  a  few  thousand  feet  above  us — in  other 
words,  were  we  but  in  telephonic  communication  mth 
a  movable  observatory  above  the  cloud  line — we  might 
be  able  not  only  to  foretell  our  weather  with  far  greater 
certainty,   but   even   in   some  measure   to   control   it. 

The  problem  of  exploring  the  vast  inaccessible  regions 
of  the  globe,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  traveller 
alike  by  land  and  sea,  may  be  left  in  future  for  the 
balloonists. 

Thus  equipped,  Andree  and  his  companions 
might  have  sent  word  of  their  adventures  and  been 
rescued  in  time. 

(3)  The  Magical  Tapestry  Machine. 
Under  the  title  of  "  Seeing  by  Wire  "  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett  reports  in  "  Pearson's  "  his  interviews 
with  Jan  Szczepanik  (pronounced  Shtepanik).  the 
inventor  of  the  telectroscope.  This  Polish  wizard 
"  was  born  June  12,  1872,  at  Krosno,  a  village  in 
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■Galicia,  where  he  grew  up  in  the  care  of  an  aunt, 
ior  his  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young." 
As  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  he  had  it  in 
jnind  to  invent  a  machine  for  seeing  at  a  distance. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  by  Jules  Verne's  i-o- 
jnances,  and  he  read  Polish  translations  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Samuel  Smiles.  When  twenty  years 
old,  he  graduated  as  teacher,  and  supported  himself 
by  teaching  while  he  pondered  his  scheme  for  elec- 
tric weaving  and  distance-seeing.  In  the  winter 
of  IS94-95,  he  wrote  to  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
War,  Informing  him  of  possible  discoveries,  and 
"was  sent  for  to  Vienna.  But  nothing  came  of  his 
overtures;  and  he  spent  two  months  in  the  city 
in  poverty,  hunger,  and  cold,  finally  returning  to 
iis  village  school.  Ac  last  Ludwig  Kleinberg,  a 
business  man,  heard  of  him,  and  called  him  to 
Vienna.  Kleinberg  was  nearly  ruined  over  the 
•weaving  invention  of  the  young  Pole,  eight 
machines  being  built  in  succession,  and  all  failures. 
Then  a  German  architect  joined  the  firm;  and  fin- 
allv  success  was  achieved.  For  this  .lacquart 
weaving  machine  has  been  made  the  largest 
■camera  in  the  world,  which  weighs  about  two  tons, 
and  at  its  full  stretch  is  nearly  twenty  feet  long:  — 

The  lens  is  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  plates  are 
four  feet  square,  each  one  weighing  sixty-five  pounds. 
A  remarkable  point  about  these  plates  is  that  tliey  are 
Tuled  into  over  eight  hundred  thousand  little  squares 
or  oblongs,  the  shape  varying  with  the  pattern  to 
be  woven.  Tliese  peculiar  plates,  or  "  rasters,"  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  weaving  invention,  and  effect  an 
■enormous  saving  of  time  in  the  making  of  designs  for 
carpets,  gobelins,  damasks,  curtains,  plushes,  table- 
cloths. For  instance,  the  design  for  an  elaborate  piece 
of  tapestry  that  might  have  occupied  six  or  eight  months 
in  the  making  by  the  old  hand  method  mav  now  be 
finished  in  an  hour  or  less,  thanks  to  Szczepanik's  genius. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  photograiihy,  any  picture  or 
design  whatever  being  produced  upon  sensitised  paper 
through  the  little  squares,  oblongs,  of  the  raster,  these 
corresponding  to  the  threads,  shadings,  and  Ijindings 
of  various  satins,  twills,  woollen  goods,  &c.  An  ex- 
pert, has  estimated  that  this  invention  wilt  save  50,000,000 
francs  annually  in  the  textile  industry,  and  do  the  work 
of  designing  far  more  accurately  than  it  has  ever  been 
done. 

(4)  The  Electroscope. 
The  electroscope  is  described  at  length.  It  was 
first  put  to  the  test  in  1896  over  a  distance  of 
two  miloF.  As  now  developed,  it  consists  of  vi- 
brating mirrors  and  prisms  connected  by  electric 
wire.  Two  mirrors  in  the  transmitter  and  two 
responsive  mirrors  in  the  receivers  are  kept  vibrat- 
ing at  a  uniform  rate  of  some  three  or  four  thous; 
and  times  in  a  second.  The  transmitting  mirrors 
resolve  the  image  cast  upon  them  into  points  of 
light,  and  project  these  points  upon  a  selenium 
disc.  The  transmitting  wires  terminate  in  vibrat- 
ing metal  plates  or  "  lips,"  which  allow  a  chang- 
ing band  of  light  thin  as  a  hair  to  pass  between 
them.  Each  individual  point  of  light  falling  on 
the  selenium  disc  sends  a  distinct  vibration  along 
tire  wires  to  these  "  lips."  and  the  light  from  the 
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electric  lamp  in  the  receiver  falls  througti  thosb 
lips  on  the  receiving  mirrors.  The  separate  points 
of  light  are  thus  reproduced  in  these  mirrors,  and 
the  component  parts  of  the  image  on  the  transmit- 
ting mirrors  reappear  on  the  receiving  mirror  in  a 
succession  so  rapid  as  to  seem  to  the  eye  to  be 
simultaneous.  The  prisms  serve  to  transmit  and 
reproduce  the  colours  as  well  as  the  outlines  of  the 
image. 

This  marvellous  invention  will  not  be  shown  to 
the  public  until  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900,  under 
penalty  of  the  inventor  forfeiting  a  million  francs 
to  a  French  syndicate  which  has  contracted  for 
the  Exhibition  rights.  That  syndicate  will  make 
all  arrangements  for  its  being  shown,  including  the 
erection  of  a  building  capable  of  holding  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  persons.      The  inventor  says:  — 

The  syndicate  will  have  40  per  cent,  of  the  profits, 
we  shall  have  60  per  cent.,  and  you  can  estimate  what 
the  profits  are  likely  to  be  in  six  months  with  several 
representations  a  day  at  three  francs  a  head.  Six 
million  francs  is  putting  it  low.  .  .  Whatever  comes 
over  the  wires  will  be  projected  plainly  for  everyone 
to  look  at — colours,  movements,  and  all,  just  as  in  life. 


From  Cape  to  Cairo  by  Rail. 

In  the  (October  "  Windsor  "  I  complete  my  sketch 

of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.       After  describing 

the  extension  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum,  I  discuss 

the  probable  route  beyond  Khartoum:  — 

The  ultimate  route  of  the  Khartoum  railway  is 
uncertain.  Originally,  the  idea  was  entertained  of 
carrying  it  along  the  Nile  valley  through  Fa.shoda  to 
Sobat,  where  the  trunk  line  j'rom, the  south  was  to  have 
effected  a  junction.  More  careful  examination  of  the 
proposed  line  of  route  has  compelled  a  modification  of 
this  scheme.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  railway  will 
he  deflected  eastward,  and,  like  the  telegraph,  will  skirt 
the  western  frontiers  of  Aliyssinia.  Theie  is  also  some 
talk  of  building  the  much-discussed  Suakim-Khartoum 
branch;  but  at  present  the  notion  is  not  to  cross  the 
desert  to  Berber,  but  to  trend  soutliAvard  by  Kassala. 
Suakim  is  undoubtedly  the  sea-gate  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan;  and  a  line  of  a  few  hundred  miles  in  length 
has  always  an  enormous  pull  over  its  rival  whose  haul- 
age exceeds  a   thousand   miles. 

Sea-Sidings  of  the  Main  Line. 
Pointing  out  t-hat  railways  without  seaports  are 
like  plants  without  roots,  I  indicate  the  contem- 
plated lines  of  communication  with  th'>  sea  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Cape  Town.  The  only  port 
in  actual  touch  by  rail  with  the  route  is  Beira, 
which  is  the  natural  seaport  of  Rhodesia,  and 
which  will,  when  Portugal  sells  her  colonies,  pass 
with  Delagoa  Bay  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  ribs,  so  to  speak,  which  it  is  hoped  will  branch 
forth  from  this  backbone  of  the  African  railway 
system,  are  two  on  the  west,  five  on  the  east:  — 

To  the  West  Coast  there  is  at  present  talk  of  two 
railways,  one  crossing  German  territory  to  the  British 
post  of  Walfish  Bay,  the  other  stretching  across  the 
Congo  Free  State,  which  would  unite  the  Altantic  with 
Lake  Tanganyika.  The  railways  from  the  East  Coast 
which  will  feed  the  great  trunk  line  are  as  follows:  — 
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(1)  The  Natal  railways,  which  start  from  Durban  and 
at  present  terminate  in  the  Transvaal. 

(2)  The  Delagoa  Bay  railway,  starting  from  the  port 
of  that  name  in  Portuguese  territory  and  terminating 
like  the  Natal  railways  in  the  Transvaal 

(3)  The  Beira  Raihvay,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  crossing  Portuguese  territory,  enters  Rhodesia 
at  Umtali,  from  which  point  it  is  in  communication 
with  Salisbury  on  the  north  and  Buluwayo  in  the 
south-west.  ,  .  .,  1  •  u    • 

(4)  The  German  East  African  railway,  which  is 
still  a  subject  of  discussion  at  Berlin.  This  line,  the 
preliminary  survev  of  which  has  been  undertaken,  will 
start  from  Tabora,  and,  after  crossing  the  German  Pro- 
tectorate, will  throw  out  two  branches,  one  terminating 
at  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  other  at  some  post 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  ,r      i 

(5)  The  British  East  African  railway  from  Mombasa 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.       This  line  is  now  in  course 

of  construction.  ,   „     ,  ■  ^i.     -d  j   c;  „ 

(6)  Between  Mombasa  and  Suakim  on  the  Ked  feea 
there  is  a  stretch  of  1,800  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  a  belt 
through  which  there  will  be  no  access  to  the  sea.  Not 
until  we  reacli  Suakim  can  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  ex- 
tend a  branch  to  the  sea.  Whether  via  Berber  or  via 
Kassala,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  grand  trunk  will 
some  day  reach  the  sea  at   Suakim. 

One  Thousand  Miles  of  Rail  and  Then 

I  next  indicate  the  diminution  of  rail-distance 
which  might  be  effected  by  using  the  waterways  on 
the  route:  — 

If  Mr.  Rhodes  were  to  utilise  all  the  lakes  on  his 
way,  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  lift  of  400  miles 
on  Lake  Nvassa,  400  miles  more  along  Tanganyika, 
and  nearly  300  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  so  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  gap  yet  to  be  bridged  could  be 
crossed  by  steamer.  If,  in  addition  to  the  lakes,  he 
decided  to  utilise  the  Nile  below  Khartoum,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  travel  when  the  Nile  is  high  450  miles  from 
Khartoum  to  Fashoda;  and  if  the  floating  vegetation 
could  onlv  be  cut  through  by  steamer  and  the  water- 
way kept  clear,  he  might  go  by  boat  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  w-hich'is  750  miles  further  south.  By  thus 
utilising  both  river  and  lakes,  the  distance  to  be  covered 
by  rail  would  be  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  1,000 
miles.  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea  is,  however,  to  carry  the 
railway  tjie  whole  di-stance,  so  as  to  avoid  tranship- 
ment, and  to  escape  the  malarious  marshes  between 
Khartoum   and   the   Albert   Nyanza. 

The    Architectonic    Idea. 
The  power  of  the  mere  idea  then  claims  atten- 
tion:— 

The  essential  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  line  is  that,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  the  piecemeal  efforts 
of  widely-separated  workers  are  visibly  harmonised 
into  a  stupendous  whole  by  the  colossal  conception  of 
one  master  mind.  Most  of  the  achievements  of  the 
English  have  been  more  or  less  unconscious  and  un- 
intended. In  Seeley's  phrase,  we  founded  our  Empire 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  But  for  Mr.  Rhodes  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  line  would  have  got  itself  built  in 
sections,  and  it  would  never  have  been  discovered  that 
it  was  a  Cape  to  Cairo  line  until  the  last  gap  had  been 
bridged  and  the  trains  were  actually  running. 

The  Next  Step  in  Process. 
But  the  notion  is  still  in  nubibus:  — 

No  practical  proposal,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has 
ever  been  made  as  yet  to  construct  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
line.  All  that  is  at  present  in  negotiation  is  the  con- 
struction, of  the  northward  extension  of  the  Bechuana- 
land  railway  to  the  gold  and  coal  regions  of  Rhodesia, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  tap  in  the  interests  of  the 
Colonists   themselves.     .     .     .,  When    the   Mafungabusi 


area  is  tapped,  where  seventy  miles  of  coal-beds  he 
waiting  the  pick  of  the  miner,  not  only  will  the  rail- 
way find  fuel,  but  it  will  also  find  mineral  to  fill  the 
cafs  at  present  returned  empty.  The  hundred  miles 
from  Buluwavo  to  Gwelo  are  all  surveyed  and  pegged 
out  ready  for  the  constructor.  From  Gwelo  to  Matun- 
o-abusi.  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mUes, 
another  section  is  surveved,  and  aviU  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once.  Beyond  Mafungabusi  there  are  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  cross  before  the  line  will  reach 
the  Zambesi".  This  river  it  is  proposed  to  bridge 
just  outside  the  Portuguese  frontier,  above  five  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  where  a  short  bridge 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  will  carry  the  line  across  the  one 
great  river  it  will  meet  on  its  northward  way._  Mr. 
Rhodes  hopes  to  cross  the  Zambesi  m  five  years  time. 
Up  to  this  point  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  may  be  said 
to  have  materialised,  or  to  be  m  a  fair  way  to  material- 
ise. North  of  the  Zambesi  the  line  exists  only  on 
paper  and  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  right  of  way  through  German  territory  is  a 

point  which  remains  as  yet  unsettled. 


*'The  New  Reformation." 
As  Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward  Understands  It. 
Only  the  rough  constraint  of  popular  controversy 
can,  one  supposes,  account  for  a  writer  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  eminence  stooping  to  a  phrase  so  hack- 
neyed, and  so  beloved  of  the  theological  upstart, 
as  "  The  New  Reformation,"  in  order  to  describe 
her  view  of  current  religious  changes.  She  gives 
this  title  to  her  plea  for  "  a  conscience  clause  for 
the  laity  "  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  Oc- 
tober. The  paper  is  a  reply  to  criticisms  of  her 
proposal  in  the  *'  Times  "  to  relax  the  standards 
of  the  Church  of  England  so  as  to  admit  within  its 
fellowship  those  who  could  not,  for  example,  credit 
the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Descent 
into  Hell.  To  Lord  Halifax's  assertion  that  "  Ger- 
man criticism"  has  become  more  conservative,  Mrs. 
Ward  concedes  that  the  dates  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  allowed  to  be  much  earlier 
than  the  Tubingen  critics  and  others  had  imagined, 
but  she  rejoins  that  many  of  the  ideas  once  thought 
most  distinctively  Christian  have  been  traced  by 
modern  scholarship  to  the  times  before  Christ. 

Christianity  Half  Born  Before  Christ. 
She  even  says:  — 

We  nOw  know  that  Christianity  as  a  system  of  ideas 
was  more  than  half  in  existence  before  the  Lord  lived 
and  taught — that  its  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  King- 
dom, the  Son  of  man,  heaven  and  hell,  angels  and 
devils,  resurrection,  soul  and  spirit,  were  the  familiar 
furniture  of  the  jninds  amid  which  it  arose.  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  Messiah,  the  elements  for 
the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  the  "  heavenly  man" 
of  St.  Paul,  the  whole  rich  and  varied  conception  of 
the  afterlife  and  its  conditions,  with  its  attendant  ideas 
of  angels  and  devils — to  say  nothing  of  that  whole 
"  theosophy  trembling  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  re- 
ligion," as  it  has  been  called,  which  the  thought  of  Philo 
produced  on  Hellenistic  ground — all  these  were  already 
in  existence  either  long  before  the  Galilean  ministry 
or  before  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  'What 
is  popular  speculation,  the  adaptation  of  Babylonian  and 
Persian  ideas,  or  theosophic  philosophising,  from  a 
Greek  or  Palestinian  basis,  in  the  generations  preceding 
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Christianity,  "cannot  immediately  become  inspiration  in 
the  Apostles  " — as   Dr.   Hausratli   says. 

This  is.  of  course,  only  Mrs.  Ward's  way  of  put- 
ting into  modern  dialect,  by  aid  of  modern  re- 
search, though  with  a  touch  of  exaggeration  all  her 
own,  the  ancient  belief  in  an  Old  Dispensation 
leading  up  to  and  preparing  for  the  New.  The 
decisive  question  remains,  How  far  was  the  Old 
accepted,  or  rejected,  or  modified  by  the  Authority 
whom  Mrs.  Ward  speaks  of  as  "  the  Lord  "?  In 
shifting  the  sources  of  "  more  than  half  "  of  Chris- 
tian beliefs  from  the  two  centuries  after  to  the  two 
centuries  before  the  crucifixion — according  to  Mrs. 
V/ard's  own  showing — modern  criticism  has 
brought  a  much  larger  area  of  belief  under  the  his- 
torical jurisdiction — so  to  speak — of  that  Author- 
ity, and  has  in  this  way  rendered  undeniable  ser- 
vice to  the  traditional  faith. 

"  We  Are  Not  Unitarians." 

To  the  charge  that  she  is  wishing  to  bring  Uni- 

tarism   into   the   Church,   she   answers,    "  But   we 

are  not  L^nitarians  and     ...    we  have  no  wish 

to  be  Unitarians  ":  — 

To  us  the  Church  forms  are  natural  and  dear.  If 
we  are  driven  out,  because  the  personal  relief  we  claim 
is  denied  us,  we  go  with  a  sense  of  "wrong  and  exjle, 
protesting  in  our  Lord's  name  against  a  separation 
which  is  a  denial  of  His  spirit  and  an  infringement  of 
His  command. 

The  Layman's   "  Conscience  Clause." 
The    relief   she    asks    for    is    in    regard    to    the 
personal  assent  to  the  Creeds  required  in  Confirma- 
tion.      She  says: — 

Why  should  it  be  impossible  that  in  the  Church 
Confirmation  service,  the  bisiiop  should  address  an  al- 
ternative question  to  those  candidateo  who  might  have 
claimed  it  in  writing?  The  question  might  be  of  the 
simplest  and  least  contentious  character — for  instance, 
"  Do  you  here,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this 
congregation,  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that 
was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism;  desiring  to 
take  upon  yourselves  the  service  of  Cod  and  the  follow- 
ing of  Christ?" 

With   Whom    Lies   the   "Absurdity"? 
Mrs.  Ward  closes  this  paper  with  the  words:  — 

Let  there  be  no  strangling  of  the  free  life  of  know- 
ledge and  thought  T\ithin  the  Church;  no  laying  of 
other  burdens  on  the  brethren  than  those  laid  by  the 
Lord  Himself;  no  final  division  and  mistrust  between 
those  who  trust  in  the  same  God,  who  are  called  by 
the  same  beloved  name,  who  hope  together  the  same  un- 
conquerable hope. 

Surely  anyone  not  initiated  into  the  niceties  of 
ecclesiastical  distinction  would  be  ready  to  say 
that  a  "  Church "  which  refused  admission  to 
applicants  who  thus  voice  their  faith  has  ceased 
to  be  a  Church,  and  has  become  a  sect.  Yet 
"  Looker-on  "  in  "  Blackwood  "  can  say  that  but 
for  her  ethical  and  philosophical  aims  it  might  be 
supposed  that  in  pressing  her  claim  for  admission 
to  the  Church,  Mrs.  Ward  meant  to  bring  the  ar- 
gument for  Anglican  "  inclusiveness  "  to  "  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum"! 


A  more  practical  criticism  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cobb,  assistant  secretary  to  the  English  Church 
Union,  who  in  his  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  article 
on   the  Church   crisis   says:  — 

This  ideal  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  war.  If  the  National  Church  could  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  find  place  for  everybody,  the  first 
result  would  be  that  High  Churchmen,  Evangelicals, 
and  the  orthodox  Free  Churches  would  remain  out- 
side her  borders.  This  would  give  us  the  curious  re- 
sult of  a  National  Church  embracing  everybody  except 
those  who  hold  to  the  historical  presentment  of  Chris- 
tianitv. 


Ho-w  Tall  Chimneys  are  Felled. 

The  doom  of  the  tall  chimney  has,  technical 
writers  assure  us,  been  sealed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  forced  draught,  and  the  prospect  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  giant  stalks  makes  us  hail  the 
exploits  of  the  chimney  feller.  Mr.  Robert  Mul- 
ready  has  a  most  instructive  paper  in  "  Harms- 
worth's  "  for  September  on  "  Felling  Chimneys." 
He  sketches  the  work  of  Mr.  .1.  Smith,  of  Rochdale, 
"  the  Lancashire  steeplejack,"  who  has  felled  over 
seventy  chimneys,  and  all  without  any  mishap. 
The  writer  says:  — 

The  modus  operandi  employed  by  Mr.  Smith  is  de- 
lightfully simple.  He  cuts  away  a  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  chimney  and  substitutes  thick  wooden  props. 
These  are  aftenvards  set  on  fire,  and  directly  they 
are  consumed,  the  chimney,  deprived  of  its  founda- 
tions, comes  down  with  a  run. 

A  chimney  at  Preston,  over  250  feet  high  and 
weighing  3,500  tons,  was  underpinned  in  this  way. 
Over  6i  tons  of  coal,  with  a  great  mass  of  other 
combustibles,  were  laid  about  the  props.  The  clos- 
ing scene  in  the  doomed  chimney's  career  is  thus 
described:  — 

The  fire  laid,  Mr.  Smith  ordered  everyone  to  stand 
beyond  the  space  indicated  for  the  i-eception  of  the 
falling  chimney.  The  pyre  was  fired  by  a  lady,  and 
instantly  there  was  a  roar,  and  cracking  and  leaping  of 
flames,  as  the  inflammable  substances  caught  alight,  and 
dense,  copious  clouds  of  black  smoke  poured 
from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Probably  no 
chimney  ever  smokes  so  freely  as  it  does  dur- 
ing the  few  minutes  before  its  coup  de  grace. 
But  although  the  bonfire  was  blazing  away  mer- 
rily, Mr.  Smith's  task  was  by  no  means  ended.  .  .  . 
Still,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  fire  should  burn 
evenly,  so  that  the  props  all  collapse  similtaneously. 
Mr.  Smith  stood  before  the  burning  mass,  and  with 
his  practised  eye  immediately  realised  whether  his 
happy  requirement  was  being  fulfilled.  Pailful  after 
pailful  of  liquid  he  dashed  upon  the  fire,  here  or 
there,  as  necessity  demanded.  Presently  there  was  a 
loud  groan  from  the  dying  chimney,  and  Mr.  Smith 
ran  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  groaning  and  cracking 
increased  in  volume,  the  chimney  gradually  canted 
a  little,  the  crowd  cried,  "There  she  goes,"  and  forth- 
with the  stack  fell  right  over  as  the  consumed  props  col- 
lapsed, and  crashed  down  with  a  rumbling  noise  like 
thunder,  buckling  up  in  its  aerial  flight  into  several 
pieces  like  cardboard. 

The  description  is  made  more  vivid  by  the  re- 
production of  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
chimneys  in  the  act  of  falling. 
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What  Was  Done  at  the  Hague. 

Br  One  who  was  There. 
In  the  September  "  Forum  "  I  give  a  summary 
retrospect  of  the  distinctive  achievements  of  the 
Conference  at  the  Hague.  I  begin  by  quoting  Mr. 
Seth  Low's  remark  that  the  Conference  formed 
the  nearest  approach  yet  known  to  the  Parliament 
of  Man,  and  I  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  Congress 
represented  more  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
than  any  similar  assembly  that  has  ever  been 
gathered  together  for  the  work  of  international 
legislation.      I  add:  — 

That  circumstance  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  give  dis- 
tinction to  the  Conference  at  the  Hague,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  confer- 
ences, each  of  which  will  aim  at  being  more  and  more 
universally  representative.  On  the  eve  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  human  race  has  begun  to  federate  itself. 
That  is  the  supreme  significance  of  the  assemby. 

Only   Three  World-units. 
The  second  feature  of  it  to  which  I  call  attention 
is  a  bit  of  a  paradox: — 

The  constitution  of  the  Congress  attested  in  the  most 
forcible  fashion  the  equality  of  all  independent  sovereign 
states.  The  net  result  of  its  work  has  been  to  demon- 
strate more  forcibly  than  ever  the  fact,  that  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  it  is  only  the  great  Powers  which 
count,  and  that  among  the  great  Powers  only  the 
greatest  speak  with  decisive  voice. 

We  find,  at  last,  that  there  are  practically  only  three 
units  in  this  Parliament  of  the  World.  There  is  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance,  with  its  appurtenances,  in- 
cluding Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Persia.  There  is 
the  Triple  Alliance,  with  its  appurtenances  in  Servia, 
Roumania,  Turkey,  and  Greece;  and  third,  there  is  the 
Anglo-American  group,  which,  although  not  united  in 
formal  alliance,  nevertheless  constitutes  an  integer  more 
homogeneous  in  race,  religion,  language,  laws,  and  con- 
stitution than  either  of  the  other  governing  groups. 
Round  the  English-speaking  group  the  free  Western 
states  are  grouped;  that  is  to  say,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal. 

The  destinies  of  the  world  are  now  controlled  by  three 
groups  of  Powers.  .  .  The  only  capitals  of  this  planet 
are  London,  Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Rome.  What  these  capitals  decide  will  be  done. 
It  is  a  great  triad,  but  it  has  never  before  been  so  con- 
spicuously revealed  before  the  eyes  of  the  race,  whose 
policy  it  controls. 

The  New  Factor. 

The  third  feature  on  which  I  lay  stress  is  the 
advent  of  the  United  States  as  a  leading  factor  in 
international  affairs.  I  remark  upon  the  distin- 
guished personnel  of  the  American  delegation,  and 
particularly  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Holla  were  personae  gratae  at  Berlin.  It  was, 
I  recall,  Mr.  Holls  who  won  from  Germany  a  reluc- 
tant consent  to  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  He  also  had  the 
credit  of  introducing  into  international  law  the 
principle  of  special  mediation,  or  the  selection  of 
"  seconds  "  by  Powers  in  danger  of  resorting  to 
an  international  duel.  He  secured  sanction  for 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  alliance  for  peace. 


Russia's  Strength  and  Weakness. 

The  fourth  feature  of  the  Conference  which  I 
mention  was  its  demonstration  of  the  impossibility 
of  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  the 
standstill  or  "stabilisation "  of  existing  arma- 
ments. That  Russia  should  have  faced  this  rebuff 
is  a  wonder  to  n\any.  but  I  observe  she  has  already 
garnered  good  results  from  this  action:  — 

She  stands  before  the  world,  and  especially  before 
the  hungry  millions  of  the  European  democracy,  as  the 
only  great  Power  which  is  in  revolt  against  the  un- 
ending sacrifices  which  militarism  exacts  from  its 
votaries. 

T  feel  boimd  to  add:  — 

Russia  did  not  conduct  her  case  at  the  Hague  with 
much  skill.  There  was  a  woful  lack  of  solid  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  delegation,  which,  however, 
may  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  its  members,  un- 
used to  parliamentary  methods,  were  little  qualified 
to  hold  their  own  in  debate.  But,  although  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  impress  anybody  with  their  smartness 
or  debating  power,  they  succeeded  in  producing  a  very 
general  impression  as  to  their  sincerity  and  honesty. 
There  was  indeed  something  almost  heroic  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Russian  delegates.  They  were  sent  to  de- 
fend a  cause  in  which  they  personally  had  but  little 
belief;  and  they  had  to  do  so  in  an  arena  with  the 
laws  and  usages  of  which  they  were  totally  im- 
acquainted.  They  did  their  duty  loyally  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  It  was  done  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  There  was  something  very  fine  in 
the  childlike  obedience  that  never  allowed  them  to 
think  of  their  ineptitude  and  inexperience  as  affording 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  do  their  best. 

Parliamentarism  may  have  many  weak  points,  and  it 
has  certainly  many  disadvantages;  but  it  carries  with 
it  one  great  benefit.  It  sharpens  the  wits  of  men;  it 
accustoms  them  to  express  articulately  and  lucidly  the 
ideas  whicli  they  entertain;  and  it  enables  them  to 
reply  Avith  rapidity  and  good  temper  to  the  onslaughts 
of  their  opponents.  The  Russians  at  the  Conference 
were  like  fish  out  of  water. 

I  further  point  out  that  the  Conference  has  done 
the  work  of  three  Conferences  rolled  into  one. 
And  it  has  prepared  work  for  three  distinct  Con- 
ferences in  the  future;  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Geneva  Convention;  for  reconsideration  of  the 
declaration  of  Paris  in  respect  of  the  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea,  and  as  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

The  Supreme  Achievement. 
I  thfn  say: — 

The  chief  task  accomplished  by  the  Conference,  how- 
ever, and  tliat  by  which  it  will  live  in  history,  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  international  arbitration. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  statutory  obligation  or  treaty 
undertaking  to  resort  to  this  tribunal  on  all  occasions 
matteis  but  little.  When  railways  were  invented  many 
old  fogies  objected  to  travel  by  the  cars.  No  laws  were 
made  compelling  them  to  travel  by  rail;  but  the  con- 
venience of  the  system  proved  more  potent  than  any 
statutory  enactment.  To-day  everyone  uses  the  cars. 
So,  in  time  to  come,  all  nations  will  resort  to  the  inter- 
national tribunal,  which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the 
Conference  at  the  Hague  to  set  up. 

Of  the  international   Commissions  d'Enquete,  I 

remark:  — 

It  is  possible  we  may  find  in  these  international  Com- 
missions d'Enquete  rougli  and  ready  informal  courts  of 
arbitration,  in  constituting  which  we  may  use  the  Per- 
manent Bureau  at  the  Hague,  and  which  can  be  brought 
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into  operation  without  any  stipulation  that  we  must 
accept  their  judgment  as  final.  For  the  old  formula, 
"Always  arbitrate  before  you  fight  "  is  now  substituted 
the  new  formula,  "Always  investigate  before  you  fight;" 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  never  fight  at  all. 

I  conclude  with  the  anticipation  that — 

the  historian  of  the  future  will  probably  take  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague  as  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  international  union,  and  the 
visible  beginning  of  the  great  work  of  the  federation  of 
mankind. 


Humour,  Its  Place  and  Function. 

An  Amebican's  View. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  genial  paper  on  '"  The 

Mission  of  Humour"  which  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers 

sends  to  the  September  '"Atlantic  Monthly."       He 

points  out  how  we  try  to  deal  with  the  immense 

variety  of  fact  presented  by  experience — how  we 

group  them  as  the  province  or  art  or  science  or 

philosophy.      He  goes  on — 

But  when  art  and  science  and  philosophy  have  done 
their  best,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  left 
over.  There  are  facts  that  will  not  fit  into  any 
theory,  but  which  keep  poppine  up  at  us  from  the 
most  miexpected  places.  Nobody  can  tell  where  they 
come  from  or  wh}'  they  are  here;  but  here  they  are. 
Try  as  hard  as  we  may  for  perfection,  the  net  result 
of  our  labours  is  an  amazing  variety  of  imperfectnesses. 
We  are  surprised  at  our  own  versatility  in  being  able 
to  fail  in  so  many  different  ways.  Everything  is  under 
the  reign  of  strict  law;  but  many  queer  things  happen, 
nevertheless.  What  are  we  to  do  with  all  the  waifs 
and  strays?  What  are  we  to  do  with  all  the  sudden 
incongruities  which  mock  at  our  wisdom  and  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  our  ideas?  The  solemnly  logical  intelli- 
gence ignores  their  existence.  .  .  .  Moi'e  sensitive 
natures  allow  themselves  to  be  worried  Ijy  these  incon- 
gruities   which    they    1  annot    ignore lust    here 

comes  in  the  beneficent  mission  of  humour.  It  takes 
these  unassorted  realities  that  are  the  despair  of  the 
sober  intelligence,  and  it  extracts  from  them  pure  joy. 
One  may  have  learned  to  enjoy  the  sublime,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  useful,  the  orderly,  but  he  misses  something  if 
he  has  not  also  learned  to  enjoy  the  incongruous,  the 
illusive,  the  unexpected.  Artistic  sensibility  finds  its 
satisfaction  only  in  the  perfect.  Humour  is  the  frank 
enjoyment  of  the  imperfect.  Its  objects  are  not  so 
high — but  there  are  more  of  them. 

How  to  Enjoy  Humour. 

Like  everything  else,  humour  begins  low  down. 

in  coarse  and  cruel  fun;  as  the  writer  remarks  with 

a  dash  of  satire:  — 

The  coarse  man,  with  an  undeveloped  sense  of  humour, 
laughs  at  others:  it  is  a  far  finer  thing  for  a  person 
to  be  able  to  laugh  at  himself.  When  a  man  conies  to 
appreciate  his  own  blunders  he  has  found  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  innocent  enjoyment.  The  pleasure 
of  humour  is  of  a  complex  kind.  There  are  some  woi'ks 
of  art  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  man  of  one  idea.  To 
enjoy  humour  one  must  have  at  least  two  ideas.  There 
must  be  two  trains  of  thought  going  at  full  speed  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  there  may- be  a  collision. 
Such  an  accident  does  not  happen  in  minds  under 
economical  management,  that  run  only  one  train  of 
thought  a  day. 

Mr.   Crothers   finds   it   noteworthy   that   humour 

is  one  of  the  few  mental  processes  that  we  can  carry 

on  only  when  wo  are  awake:  a  "fact"  which  "noble 

creatures"   who   "laugh    out   in   their  sleep,"   like 

Browning's  undeveloped  Man,  may  be  disposed  to 


question.      That  humour  involves  a  certain  detach- 
ment of  mind  is  a  statement  less  open  to  cavil. 

John  Bunyan  as  a  Humourist. 

Mr.  Crothers  finds  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
humour  pervading  a  serious  work  in  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Greatheart's  eulogy  on 
the  bravery  of  Mr.  Fearing  leads  to  the  remark:  — 

It  is  the  mission  of  a  kindly  humour  to  take  a  person 
full  of  foibles  and  weaknesses  and  suddenly  to  reveal  his 
unsuspected  nobleness.  And  there  is  considerable  room 
for  this  kind  of  treatment;  for  there  are  a  great  many 
lovable  people  whose  virtues  are,  not  chronic,  but 
sporadic.  These  virtues  grow  up,  one  knows  not  how, 
without  visible  means  of  support  in  the  general  charac- 
ter, and  in  defiance  of  moral  science;  and  yet  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  see  them. 

The  writer  distinguishes  the  humour  which  is  a 

flavour  from  that  which  is  an  atmosphere.      "  As 

we  naturally  speak  of  the  flavour  of  Charles  Lamb, 

so  we  speak  of  the  atmosphere  of  Cervantes  or  of 

Fielding."     He  finds  Luther's  humour  one  of  his 

most  irresistible  weapons:  — 

Luther's  Table  Talk  penetrated  circles  which  were 
well  protected  against  his  theological  treatises.  Men 
were  conscious  of  a  good  humour  even  in  his  invective ; 
for  he  usually  gave  them  time  to  see  the  kindly  twinkle 
in  his  eye  before  he  knocked  them  down. 

Akin  to  Luther's  was  Lincoln's  humour.  One 
good  remark  must  not  be  forgotten:  "  Dean  Swift's 
humour  would  have  been  irre.'iistible  if  it  had  only 
been  good  humour." 


"  The  Scot  in  Fiction." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  entertaining  study  in  the 

September  number  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  The 

writer,  Jane  Helen  Findlater,  protests  vigorously 

against  the  conventional  Scot  of  modern  romance 

as  a  travesty  of  the  reality.      She  warmly  objects 

to  the  popular  fancy  that  the  Scots  are  a  nation  of 

misers.       Even   Rudyard   Kipling   declares    "  The 

Scots  are  near."         She  says:    - 

For  one  miser  in  Scotland  there  are  twenty  men 
whose  frugality  is  infinitely  noble;  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member the  historic  pathos  that  underlies  the  racial 
frugality;  poverty  was  our  poor  Scotland's  burden  for 
many  a  century,  and  if  her  men  and  women  spend 
charily  now,  it  is  from  an  instinct  inherited  through 
generations  of  half-starved  ancestors  whose  heroic 
struggles  never  kept  the  wolf  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  door. 

The  old  jests  about  election  and  predestination 
are  wearing  thin:  you  may,  says  the  writer,  travel 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  another  and  never 
hear  predestination  or  election  mentioned. 

But  the  writer's  criticisms  are  not  all   on  one 

side;      she      finds      real      vices      overlooked      as 

well  as  real  virtues.      She  says:  — 

Not  content  with  making  us  too  bad,  the  novelists 
also  make  us  not  bad  enough,  and  some  of  them  even 
make  us  far  too  good.  If  some  of  the  national  failings 
have  too  great  prominence,  many  of  the  national  vices 
are  almost  entirely  ignored.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
said  of  the  drunkenness  in  Scotch  villages  and  of  the  un- 
chastity  of  our  agricultural  districts,  or  of  the  dirt  that 
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disgusts  every  stranger  who  visits  Scotland  for  the 
tirst  time.  These  outstanding  blemishes  of  our  nation 
find  small  space  among  tlie  newer  story-tellers.  The 
cottages  are  so  trim  and  clean,  the  women  wear  such 
spotless  mutches,  the  husbands  sit  in  ithe  ingle-neuk 
reading  the  l?ible,  the  ploughmen  chastely  court  the 
outfield  workers  with  honourable  marriage  full  in 
view. 

She   complains   that   modern   writers   impute   a 

tenderness  to  the  Scot  which  is  not  there.       She 

imveils  another  overlooked  defect:- — 

Again,  independence,  which  is  always  supposed  to  be 
at  the  root  of  the  Scotch  incivility,  is  a  good  thing,  but 
it  may  be,  and  is,  bought  too  dearly  at  the  expense  of 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life.  I  think  that  Miss 
Ferrier  is  the  only  Scotch  novelist  who  has  at  all  shown 
the  boorishness  of  our  nation.  .  .  The  modern  writers 
are  merciful  in  their  depictions  of  Scotch  manners 
among  the  working  people. 

The  perennial  interest  which  Scotsmen  take  all 
over  the  world  in  their  national  character,  and 
which  their  intellectual  influence  forces  on  the 
attention  of  the  general  public,  will  doubtless  in- 
vest this  paper  with  even  more  than  its  intrinsic 
value. 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  supplies  a  fund  of  anec- 
dotes under  the  heading  "At  the  Reporters'  Table" 
to  the  October  "  Cornhill."  Some  of  them  are 
rather  hoary,  it  rs  true,  but  good  stories  have  to 
wait  long  for  superannuation.  A  few  may  be 
cited  here:  — 

Not  long  ago  a  young  reporter  attended  a  Salvation 
-Army  meeting  professionally.  As  he  was  walking  up 
the  hall  a  "  lassie  "  stopped  him  and  asked  him  the 
usual  question,  "Are  you  saved?"  "Oh,  no,  I'm  a  re- 
porter!" he  replied  in  a  spirit  of  intense  self-abnega- 
tion. What  right  had  he  to  any  of  the  luxuriousness 
of  religion? 

The  Nemesis  of  a  Stolen  Sermon. 
Here  is  a  warning  to  over-smart  reporters  from 
the  miserable  fate  of  one  who  was  so  sharp  that 
he  cut  himself:  — 

The  "  Morning  News  "  of  Belfast  had,  <:ome  years 
ago,  a  slight  difference  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.  His  Grace  was  announced  to  preach 
one  Sunday  at  the  consecration  of  a  new  church  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  and,  desirous  of  conciliating 
him,  the      Morning  News  "  sent  a   special   reporter  to 

do  the  ceremonies,  including  a  full  report  of  the 
Archbishop  s  sermon.  The  reporter  was,  unhappily, 
late  for  the  sermon.  However,  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  manuscript  from 
the  Archbishop.  ]5ut  his  Grace  was  not  going  to  help 
out  of  a  difficulty  the  representative  of  a  newspaper 
which  had  offended  him.  He  refused  to  give  the 
manuscript.  The  reporter's  position  was  desperate; 
he  knew  he  would  be  disgraced  at  the  office  if  he  failed 
to  supply  a  report  of  the  sermon.  As  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  on  his  way  out  of  the  presbytery- 
after  his  unsuccessful  interview  with  his  Grace — he 
espied  under  a  table  the  purple  bag  of  the  Archbishop. 
Unobserved,  he  pounced  upon  it,  and,  to  his  exceeding 
joy,  found  the  desired  manuscript.  Next  morning 
the  "  Morning  News  "  came  out  with  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies,  and,  what  it  prized  much  more, 
a  four-column  report  of  the  Archbishop's  sermon.  But 
its  joy  was  short-lived.      Next  day  it  had  to  publish  the 


humiliating  announcement  that  his  Grace  iiad  deliveieu 
no  such  sermon!  In  fact,  the  published  address  was 
the  amateurish  effort  of  a  young  ecclesiastical  student 
in  the  College  of  the  Archdiocese,  which  the  Archbishop 
had  placed  in  his  bag  to  read  in  connection  with  the 
awarding  of  some  prizes! 

A  Grim  Joke  at  the  Scaffold. 

In   the  following  instance  the  joke  becomes  all 

too  serious:  — 

In  the  days  when  executions  were  still  public,  a  Lon 
don  reporter  was  commissioned  to  attend  the  hanging 
of  a  man  in  a  provincial  town.  He  had  often  seen 
Ein  execution,  and  he  thought  he  could  describe  this  oni? 
very  well  without  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  ot 
a  journey  to  the  provinces.  All  he  required  was  tlie 
fact  that  the  execution  had  actually  come  off,  :',nd  he 
could  easily  manage  to  obtain  that.  Well,  an  immense 
crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  gaol  that  morning  to 
see  the  hanging.  But  after  the  unfortunate  wretcli 
had  been  pinioned,  and  the  cap  drawn  over  his  face, 
a  shout  was  raised  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng:  "  A 
reprieve!  a  reprieve!"  and,  stire  enough,  a  little  tele- 
graph boy  waving  a  butt"  envelope  was  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  to  the  prison  door.  The  sheriff" 
directed  the  hangman  to  suspend  operations  and  to 
remove  the  cap  from  the  man's  face.  Imagine  the 
feehngs  of  the  unhappy  wretch  thus  brought  back  from 
the  very  threshold  of  eternity!  The  sheriff  opened  the 
telegram,  read  it,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  indigna- 
tion crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand  and  bade  the  hang- 
man proceed  with  his  awful  task.  The  telegram  ran: 
■■  Higli  Sherift',  j-ilanktown  Prison.— Wire  whether  exe- 
cution was  carried  out.      Reply  prepaid.— Johnson,  

Office,    London." 

"Wha's    That   Sputtin'?" 

Of  an  old  Scotch  reporter  in  attendance  at  one  of 

Lord  Rosebery's  meetings,  this  Incident  is  told:  — 

Lord  Rosebeiy  was  very  solemn  as  he  approached 
his  peroration;  and  the  meeting,  under  the  glamour  of 
his  eloquence,  sat  hushed  in  concentrated  attention. 
All  at  once  a  drop  of  moisture  detached  itself  from 
the  glass  roof  and  fell  with  a  splash  on  the  bald  head 
of  the  old  reporter.  "  Wha's  that  sputtin'?"  he  de- 
manded in  a  loud  and  indignant  Scottish  accent.  The 
audience  burst  into  such  a  roar  of  laughter  that  it 
was  some  time  before  the  noble  lord  could  proceed. 
This  story  affords  an  illustration  of  the  indifference  to 
the  most"  exalted  flights  of  our  political  orators  which 
familiarity  often  breeds  in  the  old  and  seasoned  re- 
porter. 

The  Washtub— Fount  of  Fashion! 

Lady  Broome  continues  her  entertaining  "  Col- 
onial Memories  "  in  '•  Cornhill  "  for  September. 
She  has  much  that  is  most  interesting  t6  tell  of  her 
story  in  Trinidad.  She  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  negroes'  fondness  for  smart  clothes — a  word 
which  the  driest  old  Gradgrind  of  economics  must 
appreciate.  But  for  this  passion  for  gorgeous  ap- 
parel it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  either 
negro  or  negress  to  work.  Food  and  shelter,  so  to 
speak,  "  grow  by  the  roadside,"  the  climate  makes 
bodily  exertion  most  irksome.  Why  should  he  and 
she  toil  or  spin  except  to  get  them  clothes  which 
would  vie  with  Solomon's  in  all  his  glory?  In 
the  cathedral  every  negress  had  on  a  most  expen- 
sive hat.      I^ady  Broome  goes  on:  — 

I  once  asked  a  friend  where  and  how  these  smart 
damsels  obtained  their  patterns,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  correct  and  up-to-date  than  their  skirts  and  their 
sleeves.     "Oh,  the  washerwomen  set  the  fashions  here. 
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especially  yours.  It  is  very  simple:  when  you  send  a 
blouse  or  a  muslin  or  cotton  dress  to  the  wash— and 
these  women  wash  beautifully— the  laundress  calls  m 
her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  they  carefully  study 
and  copy  that  garment  before  you  see  it  again;  and 
the  same  things  happens  with  the  gentlemen's  tennis 
flannels,   and  other  garments." 

Smart  Sayings  of  Curran. 
In  "  Cornhill  "  also — that  periodical  emporium  of 
all  manner  of  good  stories — a  number  of  anecdotes 
of   Curran   are   given    by   Mr.    R.    Barry   O'Brien. 
Three  may  be  repeated  here:  — 

As  a  cross-examiner,  indeed,  Curran's  skill  was  un- 
rivalled. He  was  ingenious,  witty,  trenchant,  raking 
a  witness  by  a  fire  of  raillery  or  overwiielming  him 
by  a  series  of  perplexing  questions.  "  My  lord," 
cried  one  of  bis  victims,  "  1  cannot  answer  Mr.  Curran, 
he  )s  putting  me  in  such  a  doldrum."  '"A  doldrum!" 
exclaimed  the  judge;  "_  what  is  a  doldrum,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran?" "  Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  Curran,  "it  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  with  persons  like  the  witness.  It  is 
a  confusion  of  the  head,  arising  from  a  corruption  of  the 
heart." 

A  stingy  barrister  went  abroad  for  a  holiday.  Some- 
body told  Curran  that  he  had  taken  with  him  only  one 
sovereign  and  one  shirt.  "  Well,"  said  Curran,  "  he'll 
change   neither   till    he   comes   back.' 

Curran  and  a  friend  were  walking  together  one  day 
at  Cheltenham.  An  Irish  acquaintance  who  aped 
English  manners  was  seen  coming  along  lolling  his 
tongue  out  in  a  remarkable  fashion.  "  What  on  earth 
does  he  mean  by  that?"  said  the  friend.  "'  He's  trying 
to  catch   the  English  accent,"  said   Curran. 

A  Presidential  Surprise. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Holmes  in  the  October  "  Royal  "  de- 
scribes a  few  of  the  feats  of  facial  mimicry  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Amann,  "  a  man  of  many  faces." 
Photographs  are  shown  of  his  successful  imper- 
sonations of  .ATr.  Gladstone,  Napoleon,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Bismarck,  the  Kaiser,  and — crowning  triumph — the 
Qtieen.  While  he  was  engaged  at  Hammerstein's 
Olympia,  New  York,  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  Pre- 
sident. On  the  day  when  the  result  was  known 
the  following  incident  occurred  at  Hammerstein's: 

A  wild  Imrst  nf  cheering  almost  shattered  the  roof: 
men  stood  up  on  their  seats  and,  almost  mad  with 
excitement,  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  and  yelled 
vociferously.  Ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs",  ami 
iclapped  their  hands  with   the  utmost    enthusiasm! 

What   caused   all   this   commotion? 

A  well-known  figure  was  seen  making  his  way  up  one 
of  the  aisles  of  the  stalls 

"M'Kinleyl  !M'Kinley!"  was  tlie  cry.  Every  pos- 
sible means  of  expressing  enthusiastic  loyalty  was  in- 
dulged in.  M'Kinley  in  Hammerstein's  on  the  rirst 
day  of  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America!  The  audience  was  determined  on  ex- 
pressing their  approval  of  the  kindly  act. 

Amidst  the  greatest  demonstration  ever  witnessed 
within  the  walls  of  Hammerstein's  the  figure  of  the 
popular  President  marched  up  the  house.  Instead  of 
sitting  down,  however,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
stage.  The  audience  saw  at  once  his  intention.  He 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  auspicious  occasion. 
"Speech!  Speech!"  came  in  encouraging  and  vocifer- 
ous accents  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  band 
played  "Hail,  Columbia!'' 

'fhc  new  President  similingly  faced  the  audience. 
Then  something  happened.  The  well-known  features  of 
Mr.  M'Kinley  melted  before  the  eyes  of  his  expec- 
tant but  astonished  supporters,  until  they  saw  that  it 
was  !Mr.  Ainann,  .gnd  not  the  President,  Avho  stood  be- 


fore them.      A  good-humoured  roar  of  laughter,  mingled 
with   applause,  concluded   the  incident. 


The  Case  for  Aguinaldo. 

A  b'ilipino  singing  himself  "  Semper  Vigilans," 
and  writing  from  Paris,  puts  "  Aguinaldo 's  Case 
against  the  United  States  "  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  "  North  American  Review."  The  editor 
vouches  that  the  writer  is  "  an  authorised  personal 
representative  "  of  the  Filipino  chief. 

Perfidious  Albion  Once  More. 
The  secret  of  the  situation,  as   the   writer  de- 
scribes it,  will  be  news  to  most  British  readers:  — 

Perfidious  Albion  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  dastardly 
business — she  at  one  side  of  the  lever,  America  at  the 
other,  and  the  fulcrum  in  the  Philippines.  England 
has  set  her  heart  on  the  Anglo-American  alliance.  She 
is  using  America  as  a  cat's-paw.  What  she  cannot  ob- 
tain by  force,  she  intends  to  secure  by  stratagem.  Un- 
known to  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
she  has  taken  the  American  Government  into  her  con- 
fidence, and  shown  it  "  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
East."  The  temptation  has  proved  too  strong.  Now, 
in  this,  England  is  playing  a  double  game,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ■'  lieads  1  win,  tails  you  lose."  If  America 
should  win,  all  is  well;  England  has  her  ally  safely 
installed  in  the  East,  ready  at  her  beck  and  call  to 
oppose,  hand  in  hand  with  her,  the  other  Powers  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Orient.  If  America  loses, 
she  will  be  all  the  more  solicitious  to  join  in  the 
Anglo-American   alliance. 

The  Japanese  Precedent. 
The  writer  will  not  deny  that  there  are  savages 
in  the  Philippines,  but  insists  that  the  Filipinos 
are  "  not  an  uneducated  people,"  or  unfit  for  self- 
government,  and  thus  reveals  their  national  am- 
bition:— 

It  is  the  fittest  and  the  best  of  our  race  who  have 
survived  the  vile  oppression  of  the  Spanish  Government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  their  priests  on  the  other;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  tyrannous  "  sovereignty  "  and 
their  execrable  colonial  methods  we  would  have  been, 
ere  this  time,  a  poAver  in  the  East,  as  our  neighbours, 
the  Japanese,  have  become  by  their  industry  and  their 
modern  educational  methods. 

The   Fatal   American   Mistake. 

The  writer  reviews  the  war  of  liberation  up  to 

Admiral  Dewey's  victory.      Then  he  says:  — 

We  hailed  you  as  the  long-prayed-for  ]\Iessiah.  Joy 
abounded  in  every  heart,  and  all  went  well,  with  Ad- 
miral George  Dewey  as  our  guide  and  friend,  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Merritt.  Either  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, or  by  orders  from  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton, this  general  substituted  his  policy  for  that  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  commencing  by  ignoring  all  promises  that 
had  been  made  and  ending  by  ignoring  the  Philippine 
people,  their  personality  and  rights,  ana  treating  tlieni 
as  a  common  enemy. 

Never  has  a  greater  mistake  been  made  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  nations.  Here  you  had  a  people  who 
placed  themselves  at  your  feet,  who  welcomed  you  as 
their  saviour,  who  wished  you  to  govern  them  and  pro- 
tect them.  In  combination  with  the  genius  of  our 
coimtrymen  and  their  local  knowledge,  you  would  have 
transformed  the  Philippine  Islands  from  a  land  of 
despotism,  of  vicious  governmental  methods  and  priest- 
craft, into  an  enlightened  republic,  with  America  as  its 
guide — a  happ.y  and  contented  people — and  that  in 
the  short  space  of  a  few  months,  without  the  sacrifice. 
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of  a  single  Anieritaii  life.  The  means  were  there,  a,nd 
it  only  required  the  magic  of  a  master-hand  to  guide 
them,  as  your  shii^s  were  guided  into  Manila  Bay. 

The  practical  application  lies  here:  — 

Therefore,  we  Filipinos  say:  "  Recall  General  Otis, 
give  the  Peace  Commission  a  free  hand,  try  rather 
methods  of  fair  dealing,  make  our  countrymen  believe 
that  you  are  sincere,  and  be  sincere  and  just  in  your 
dealings  with  them.  Suspend  the  order  for  these  rabble 
volunteers,  the  scum  of  your  country." 


The  Finnish  Coup  d'Etat. 

A    HiSTOKICAL    SKETCU. 

In  "  Tilskueren  "  for  September,  Herr  Ivar  Ber- 
endsen,  under  the  aUove  heading,  contributes  some 
pages  of  Finnish  history  to  make  clear  the  grounds 
on  which  Finland  bases  the  right  of  which  she 
has  recently  been  deprived  by  Russia.  It  is  in  the 
f.rst  place  necessary,  says  Herr  Berendsen,  to  sat- 
isfy ourselves  that  Finland  is  a  State,  before  we 
talk  of  coups  d'etat.  Were  she  but  a  province  of 
Russia  the  justice  of  this  sudden  deprivation  of  her 
liberties  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  and 
sentiment,  and  the  nation  most  innocent  of  abuse 
of  power  might  cast  the  first  stone.  But,  to  prove 
that  Finland  is  no  mere  dependant — waking  up 
suddenly  from  a  long  happy  dream  of  tranquil 
ownership  and  proud  independence  to  the  grim 
and  humiliating  reality — but,  in  very  truth,  a  free 
State,  whose  rights  had  been  rudely  wrested  from 
her  by  a  stronger  hand,  Herr  Berendsen  takes  us 
back  to  the  year  1780,  when  she  was  still  a  happy 
subject  of  the  Swedish  king,  and  the  Finnish  Sep- 
aratists were  a  small  handful  whose  disloyalty 
and  discontent  could  only  evoke  disgust.  The 
idea  of  Finnish  independence  was  entirely  new 
and  unripe,  and  found  favour  only  with  the  mili- 
tary nobility,  and  with  but  few  even  of  this  class. 

The  First  Separatists. 
But  in  those  days  was  one  Finnish-born  Goran 
Magnus  Sprengtporten,  who  at  his  own  request 
had  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  Swedish  army, 
in  which  he  had  served  with  much  glory.  He  con- 
sidered his  valour  ill-rewarded,  and  accused  Gustav 
III.  of  ingratitude  and  of  having  forgotten  his 
promises  Settling  down  on  his  property  in  Fin- 
land, he  joined  Major  Johan  Anders  Jagerhorn's 
little  political  society,  the  "  Valhalla  Order,"  which 
included  a  small  group  of  Separatists.  In  1785  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  in  1786,  through  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  he  laid  before  Catherine 
II.  a  detailed  plan  for  the  separation  of  Finland 
from  Sweden,  the  country  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Finland." 
The  separation  was  'to  be  brought  about  by  a  Re- 
volution, which,  however,  never  took  place.  Across 
the  envelope  of  this,  document  Catherine  wrote 
with  her  own  hand.  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Fin- 


land's independence  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  in- 
terests of  Russia."  The  next  time  the  Separation, 
question  was  brought  forward  was  in  1788  during 
Russia's  war  with  Sweden,  this  time  by  Jager- 
horn,  supported  by  Sprengtporten.  The  Finns 
were  promised  that  the  Russian  Government 
should  guarantee  that  "  they  should  themselves 
decide  their  destinies,  independent  of  all  save  God." 
Nevertheless,  they  remained  loyal  to  Sweden.  The 
plan  obtained  few  supporters  among  them,  and. 
none  whatever  outside  the  nobility.  Clamours 
of  disgust  for  the  traitors  reached  the  king's  ears- 
instead,  and  in  the  war  of  1808-9  the  Finns  had 
an  opportunity  of  proving  their  loyalty. 
The  Russian  Plan  of  Campaign. 

These  Separatist  proposals  are,  therefore,  not  to- 
be  taken  as  signs  of  Finland's  later  political  trend. 
and  development.  It  was  Sprengtporten's  rela- 
tions with  Russia — into  whose  service  he  finally 
entered — which  became  of  deep  significance,  and 
the  happenings  of  1808-9  are  not  to  be  understood 
without  them.  It  was  Sprengtporten  who  composed^ 
the  first  proclamation  to  Finland,  three  days  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  dated  from 
Frederikshamn,  and  called  upon  the  Diet  to  as- 
semble at  Abo  to  consider,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  country's  welfare.  Sprengtporten 
formed  the  Russian  plan  of  campaign  and  took 
part  in  the  war.  When,  in  March,  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  another 
quarter. 

The  Tsar's  Proclamation  and  Promise. 

On  the  16th  all  Europe  was  notified  that  Fin- 
land was  now  considered  "  a  conquered  province," 
and  when  on  May  8  Sveaborg  fell  into  the  hands- 
of  the  Russians,  Finland  was  ordered  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.       The  war,  however,  was  not 
the  military  walk-over  the  Russians  had  expected. 
With  undaunted   courage,   no  little  strength  and' 
skill,  great  fanaticism  and  boldness,  the  small  Fin- 
nish forces  advanced  against  the  enemy.       With; 
long  odds  against  them,  they  yet  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing their  conquerors  from  large  portions  of  Che 
country.       For  this  reason  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  only  taken  in  the  besieged  districts  and  with 
feelings  of  furious  indignation,   while  many  fled: 
to  escape  it.     Ministers  protested  against  the  dis- 
loyalty required  of  them;  the  Finnish  ofiicers  re- 
fused to  be  sent  home";     rebellions    began;     and 
Sprengtporten— strongly  supported   from   now   by 
Speranski,  who  had  the  Tsar's  ear  at  this  period 
of  his  reign,  unwearyingly  protested  that  only  the- 
keeping  and  confirmation  of  the  country's  old  con- 
stitution could   possibly  restore  peace  and  make- 
conquest   certain.       On   .Tune   5,   accordingly,   the 
Tsar  issued  the  first  signed  proclamation;   "Fin- 
land," he  says,  "  cost  what  it  will,  shall  belong  to 
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Russia,   but  the  country's    old    constitution    and 
privileges  shall  faithfully   be   kept  in  power." 

From  this  first  proclamation,  step  by  step,  Herr 
Berenusen  follows  the  history  of  Finland  up  to  the 
present  denouement.  He  endeavours  only,  he 
says,  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  Finnish  ques- 
tion is  an  international  question,  and  that  the 
championship  of  Finland  is  not  a  mere  unwarrant- 
able interference  in  the  inner  affairs  of  Russia. 


The  American  Language. 

By  William  Akcueh. 

In  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine"  Mr.  William  Archer 
writes  a  very  interesting  and  sensible  article  upon 
the  American  language.  He  says  truly  enough 
that  not  all  the  serious  causes  of  dissension  have 
begotten  half  the  bad  blood  that  has  been  engen- 
dered by  trumpery  questions  of  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, and  pronunciation.  He  therefore,  greatly 
daring,  ventures  to  discuss  the  burning  Question  of 
the  American  language  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  introduce  an  element  of  peace  and  mutual 
toleration.  So  far  from  objecting  to  bold  innova- 
tion in  language,  he  strongly  approves  of  it.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  Americans,  being  face  to 
face  with  the  newer  conditions  of  life,  must  be 
more  fertile  in  producing  new  words. 

Fashions  in  Pronunciation. 
Mr.  Archer  Lhinks  that  America  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  enormously  enriched  the  language,  not  only 
with  new  words,  but  since  the  American  mind  is, 
on  the  whole,  quicker  and  wittier  than  the  Bng- 
glish,  with  apt  and  luminous  colloquial  metaphors. 
He  protests  rightly  against  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting absolute  uniformity  in  pronunciation.  Such 
national  habits  in  the  pronunciation  of  given 
letters,  or  the  accentuation  of  particular  words,  is 
purely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  to  consider  either 
habit  wrong  is  merely  to  exhibit  that  childishness 
or  provincialism  of  mind  which  is  moved  to 
laughter  by  whatever  is  unfamiliar.  To  our  ears 
the  American  habit  of  pronouncing  "  u  "  as  "  oo  " 
is  oFd -fashioned:  but  it  is  neither  vulgar  nor 
provincial  to  pronounce  Admiral  Dewey's  name  as 
'■  Dooey,"  as  all  the  Americans  do,  instead  of 
"  Dyooey,"  as  all  the  Epglish  do.  Fashions  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words  change,  as  other  fashions; 
and  it  If  quite  possible,  fifty  years  hence,  the 
Americans  and  English  may  have  exchanged  their 
habit  of  pronouncing  many  such  words.  There  is 
no  consistent  or  rational  principle  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  "  theatre,"  for  instance,  and  to 
make  a  merit  of  one  practice,  and  to  find  in  the 
other  a  subject  for  contemptuous  criticism,  is 
simply  childish. 


What  We  Owe  to  America. 
The  following  observations  which  he  makes  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  new  words  are  very  sen- 
sible and  verj'  much  to  the  point: — • 

Passing  now  from  questions  of  pronunciation  and 
grammar  to  questions  of  vocabulary,  I  can  only  express 
my  sense  of  the  deep  indebtedne.ss  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, both  literary  and  colloquial,  to  America,  for  the 
old  words  she  has  kept  alive  and  the  new  words  and 
phrases  she  has  invented.  It  is  a  sheer  pedantry — nay, 
a  misconception  of  tlie  laws  which  govern  language 
as  a  living  organism— to  despise  pitny  and  apt  collo- 
quialisms, and  even  slang.  In  order  to  remain  healthy 
and  vigorous,  a  literary  language  must  be  rooted 
hi  the  soil  of  a  copious  vernacular,  from  which 
it  can  extract  and  assimilate,  by  a  chemistry  peculiar 
to  itself,  whatever  nourishment  it  requires.  It  must 
keep  in  touch  with  life  in  the  broaaest  acceptation  of 
the  word;  and  life  at  certain  levels,  obeying  a  psycho- 
logical law  which  must  simply  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  will  always  express  itself  in 
dialect,  provincialism,  slang. 

America  doubles  and  trebles  the  number  of  points 
at  which  the  English  language  comes  in  touch  with 
nature  and  life,  and  is  therefore  a  great  source  of 
strength  and  vitality.  The  literary  language,  to  be  sure, 
rejects  a  great  deal  more  than  it  absorbs;  and  even  in 
the  vernacular,  words  and  expi'cssions  are  always  dying 
out  and  being  replaced  by  others  which  are  somehow 
better  adapted  to  the  changing  conditions.  But  though 
a,n  expression  has  not,  in  the  long  run,  proved  it.self 
fitted  to  survive,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  not 
done  good  service  in  its  time.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
common  speech  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  throughout 
the  world  is  exceedingly  supple,  well  nourished,  and 
rich  in  forcible  and  graphic  idioms:  and  a  great  part 
of  this  wealth  it  owes  to  America.  Let  the  purists  who 
sneer  at  ''An-^ericanisms  "  think  for  one  moment  how 
much  poorer  the  English  language  would  be  to-day  if 
North  America  had  become  a  French  or  Spanish  instead 
of  an  English  continent. 

I  am  far  from  advocating  a  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier  between  litei-ar>-  and  vernacular  speech.  It 
should  be  a  porous,  a  permeable  bulwark,  allowing  of 
free  filtration;  but  it  should  be  none  the  less  distinct 
and  clearly  recognised. 

Words — Good  and  Bad. 
He  says  thi-ee-quarters  of  the  English  language 
would  crumble  away  before  a  purist  analysis.  The 
Americans  invented  "scientist,"  a  good  word  which 
Mr.  Archer  thinks  should  live,  while  "  transpire," 
in  the  sense  of  "  happen,"  is  a  bad  word  which 
ought  to  perish.  He  does  not  admire  the  use  of 
the  word  "  bully;"  but  he  mentions  that  the  most 
popular  slang  expression  of  the  day  is  to  "  rubber- 
neck," or  more  concisely  to  "  rubber."  Its  primary 
meaning  is  to  "  crane  the  neck  in  curiosity,  to  pry 
round  the  corner,"  as  it  were.  But  it  has  numerous 
and  surprising  extensions  of  meaning.  Mr.  Ar- 
cher's conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  very  com- 
forting:— 

The  idea  that  the  English  language  is  degenerating  in 
America  is  an  absolutely  groundles  illu.sion.  Take  them 
all  round,  the  newspapers  of  the  leading  American  cities 
in  their  editorial  columns  at  any  rate  are  at  least  as 
well  written  a.s  the  newspapers  of  London:  and  in 
magazines  and  books  the  average  level  of  literary  accom- 
plishment is  certainly  very  high.  There  are  bad  and 
vulgar  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  but  until 
the  beams  are  removed  from  our  own  eyes,  we  may 
safely  trust  the  Americans  to  attend  to  the  motes  in. 
theirs. 
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The  Tsaritsa. 

Mr.  Arthui-  Mee  in  the  "  Young  Woman  "  writes 
an  article  entitled  "'  Empress  of  a  Hundred  Mil- 
lions: the  Life  Stoi-y  of  the  Czarina."  It  is  illus- 
trated tiy  photographs  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa 
and  the  baby.  None  of  the  portraits  do  her  jus- 
tice. Some  of  the  views  of  the  Russian  palaces 
and  scenes  are  very  good.  The  first  nurse  of  the 
Empress  was  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Orchard,  and 
her  first  governess.  Miss  Jackson,  was  also  Eng- 
lish. She  grew  up  to  be  the  closest  companion  of 
her  widowed  father,  but  he  also  died  while  she  was 
still  young,  and  she  left  her  home  to  live  with 
her  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Serge. 

Mr.  Mee  gives  a  romantic  account  of  the  court- 
ship of  the  Emperor,  asserting  that  the  Emperor's 
father  opposed  the  union  with  all  the  emphasis  he 
could  command.  Mr.  Mee  says  the  fact  that 
Princess  Alix  was  a  Lutheran  was  almost  a  fatal 
objection  to  their  marriage.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  also 
opposed  the  match.  Mr.  Mee  asserts  that  one 
reason  why  the  present  Emperor  was  sent  on  a 
tour  round  the  world  was  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
constant  change  of  scene  he  would  forget  his  love, 
and  come  back  to  do  as  he  was  told.  Mr.  Mee 
says,  "  So  modestly  has  she  lived  amid  the  splen- 
dours of  the  Russian  Court  that  the  world  knows 
little  about  her,  save  that  she  is  a  womanly  woman 
who  lives  in  a  secluded  mansion  and  nurses  her 
own  children.  Her  palaces  and  her  jewels  are  no- 
thing to  the  happy  mother  in  Peterhof  Park.  Tall, 
slight,  with  hazel  eyes  and  fair  hair,  she  spends  her 
day  playing  with  her  children  and  studying  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  poor.  The  Empress  is 
head  of  the  body  charged  with  the  arrangements 
for  poor-law  relief,  and  has  read  all  the  best  works 
on  the  English  poor-law.  Only  three  of  the  thous- 
ands of  their  wedding  presents  are  in  the  Empress' 
private  rooms:  first,  a  gift  of  tapestry  from  the 
French  people;  secondly,  a  Japanese  ivory  sea- 
•eagle;  and  a  threefold  Japanese  screen  of  grey  and 
greenish  white  silk,  representing  the  sea  in  a 
storm  and  the  foam  of  the  breakers."  The  Tsar- 
itsa's  bedroom  at  Peterhof.  is  hung  with  blue  satin 
brocade.  There  is  not  a  picture  in  it.  She  speaks 
five  languages.  Riding,  painting,  rowing,  sketch- 
ing, cwimming,  and  tennis  are  her  favourite  re- 
creations. The  following  story  is  new  to  me.  Mr. 
Mee  say?:^ — 

Freed  from  the  fear  of  the  censor,  she  indulges  with 
her  pen  and  pencil  in  a  way  which  makes  even  Russian 
Ministers  tremble,  drawing  them  in  caricature  which 
would  mean  death  or  Siberia  to  any  other  artist.  She 
has  drawn  the  Tsar  himself— a  solemn,  bearded,  but 
bald  infant  in  long  clothes,  tied  in  an  armchair  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  Grand  Dukes  and  Grand 
Duchesses  armed  with  feeding-bottles,  all  insisting  on 
feeding  him  in  a  different  way.  No  wonder  the  Tsar 
is  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  vojce! 


The  Government  Waste^paper  Basket. 

The  Waste-paper  Basket  is  a  theme  that  deserves 
a  poem.  What  hopes  of  literary  fame,  what  out- 
breathings  of  tender  affection,  lie  buried  within  its 
wicker  walls.  It  needed  not  the  intricacies  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  to  invest  this  indispensable  recep- 
tacle with  tragic  pathos.  It  is  the  veritable  Ge- 
henna of  disappointed,  misjudged,  superfluous  lit- 
erature. That  is  the  editor's  waste-paper  basket. 
TiCss  lurid  associations  gather  round  "  Her  Majesty's 
Waste-paper  Basket"  as  Mr.  Philip  Astor  portrays  it 
in  "  I-Iarmsworth's  "  for  September.  He  tells  us 
that  up  till  18f;2  the  paper  debris  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  went  as  perquisites  to  office-keepers, 
with  such  strange  results  as  the  discovery  of  a 
confidential  document  in  a  child's  drum,  or  of  a 
document  of  intimate  fam.ily  importance  wrapped 
round  a  pound  of  butter.  Since  1852  special  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  disposal  of 
office  refuse  under  control  of  the  Stationery 
Office.  In  1885  premises  were  secured  in  Earl- 
street,  W^estminster,  and  a  staff  of  sorters  obtained, 
which  together  form  the  waste-paper  department. 
The  writer  thus  describes  the  material  it  has  to 
deal  with:  — 

Hither  come  3,500  tons  every  yeai-,  the  average  day's 
receipts  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  tons.  How  vast 
i-s  this  amount  will  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  if  a 
single  week's  waste  paper  from  the  Government  offices 
was  thrown  into  Trafalgar  Square,  it  would  almost 
bury  the  Nelson  column.  The  contents  of  the  waste- 
paper  basket  for  one  year  would  outweigh  forty-three 
eighty-one  ton  guns.  .  .  Vast  as  the  present  quantity 
is,  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  eighty  tons  a  year. 

The  escapade  of  the  charwoman  with  the  bor- 
dereau gives  additional  interest  to  the  following 
paragraph: — 

Confidential  documents  receive  careful  and  effectual 
treatment.  They  are  taken  by  the  officials  to  the 
cutting  machine,  where  thev  are  thoroughly  sliced  up. 
When  papers  of  an  especially  secret  character  are  dealt 
with,  the  middle  section  of  each  pile  is  taken  out 
and  placed  in  a  separate  receptacle  from  the  rest.  The 
cut  fragments  are  then  placed  in  sealed  sacks,  and  are 
conveyed  in  cliarge  of  an  officer  to  a  paper-mill,  the 
locality  of  which  is  kept  secret,  and  are  there  reduced 
to  pulp  under  his  eye. 

The  used  ribbon  from  Morse  telegraphic  instru- 
ments pours  in  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred- 
weight a  week. 


The  Ocean  Steamship  of  1933. 

It  is  a  breath-taking  forecast  which  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Oldham  contributes  to  "  Cassier's  "  for  Septem- 
ber under  the  heading  "  Untrammelled  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Marine  Engineering  Development." 

From  the  rate  of  progress  which  has  marked  the 
last  third  of  a  century,  he  calculates  what  the  next 
third  of  a  century  will  bring  about.    He  says:  — 

In  a  third  of  a  century  after  the  New  York  wa.s 
launched    [ni   18651,   the   tonnage   of  the   largest   screw 
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steamer,— omitting  the  Great  Eastern,— had  increased 
five-fold,  the  Liicania  reaching  12,952  tons.  If  the 
capacity  of  the  largest  ocean  steamers  were  to  increase 
in  like  i-atio  during  the  next  thirty-three  years,  the 
largest  steamer  would  then  be  of  65,000  gross  register 
tons.  The  corresponding  dimensions, — if  it  be  possible 
that  my  idea  of  length  to  breadth  and  breadth  to 
depth  will  prevail  in  those  days,— would  be,  length,  1,100 
feet:  breadth,  extreme,  at  upper  deck,  120  feet;  deptli, 
75   feet. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  "  Engineer  "  of  Lon- 
don published  an  article  which  declared  an  ocean 
speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  an  impossi- 
bility. That  impossibility  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact.       So  the  writer  goes  on  to  say:  — 

Before  a  third  of  the  next  century  expires,  another 
increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  ocean  speed  may 
safely  be  prophesied.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  surmise;  but  I 
may  point  out  how  I  think  it  will  not  be  done,  and  tijat 
is  by  carrying  and  handling  five  thousand  tons  of  bunkei- 
coals  in  a  hull  drawing  nearly  iifty  feet  of  water.  The 
model  of  the  ocean  mail  steamer  of  the  next  century 
will  probably  be  that  of  a  very  much  enlarged  de- 
stroyer of  great  breadtli  and  length  and  small  draught 
of   water  forward. 

Lighter  and  stronger  materials  will  compo,;e  the  struc- 
ture, which  may  be  moved  by  multiple  propeller-s,  pos- 
sibly working  in  a  tunnel,  so  that  a  number  of  wheels 
could  be  worked  by  separate  shafts,  actuated  by  rotary 
motors,  as  the  sizes  of  screw  shafts  and  engines  even 
now  under  construction  are  perilously  large;  or  the 
motive  power  may  be  produced  by  compressed  air  or 
gas.  Then,  the  form  of  least  resistance  probably  being 
discovered,  the  hull,  broad  and  light  m  comparison 
witli  the  augmented  dimensions,  will  rise  on  top  of  the 
waves  rather  than  pass  througii  tliem.  Tlae  rolling  and 
pitching  may  be  more  severe  than  at  present,  but  witli 
improved  cabins  and  a  shortened  voyage,  the  ditl'ereuce 
may  not  be  noticed.  The  construction  of  a  steamer 
of  sixty-hve  thousand  tons  will  probably  not  trouble 
the  constructors  of  the  future  nearly  a.s  much  as  did 
the  building  of  the  Great  Eastern  those  of  the  past. 


lidna  Lyall  at  Home. 

In  the  "  Young  Woman  "  for  October,  Leily  Bin- 
gcn  describes  Edna  Lyall  as  she  found  her  at  her 
home  in  Eastbourne.  She  lives  there  with  her 
married  sister,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Jameson,  vicar  of  St.  Peter's.  Her  workroom  is 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Among  the  portraits  in 
the  room  are  those  of  Michael  Davitt,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  Tsaritsa.  She  adopted  her  nom-de- 
plume  "  Edna  Lyall  "  by  making  a  name  out  of  her 
real  name,  which  is  Ada  Ellen  Bayly.  She  is  now 
suffering  from  the  after-effects  of  an  attack  of 
malarial  fever  contracted  in  Italy.  She  is  amus- 
ing herself  with  water-colour  painting.  She  writes 
her  novels  with  a  typewriter,  and  teaches  a  class 
of  shop-assistants  every  Sunday  afternoon.  She 
began  novel-writing  as  a  child,  and  devoted  nearly 
all  her  spare  time  to  it.  Her  father  was  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Inner  Temple.  Of  her  novels  she 
likes  "  Doreen  "  best,  and  then  "  Knight  Errant." 


Big  Skulls  and  Weighty  Brains, 

Professor  Arthur  Thomson  continues  his  instruc- 
tive discourse  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of 
Anthropological  Data  in  the  October  number  of 
"Knowledge."  Dealing  with  the  form  of  skulls 
and  L'rain  capacity,  he  says:  — 

The  average  weight  of  man's  brain  is  about  tifty 
ounces,  that  of  woman  about  forty-five  ounces.  This 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  less  marked  in  savage 
than  in  civilised  races,  and  is  apparently  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  higher  races  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  education  of  tlie  male  than  the  female,  and, 
i.onsequently,  the  brain  is  stimulated  to  increased 
growth. 

It  is  liardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  quantity  is  no 
criterion  of  quality,  and  tliough  the  brains  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  weighed  much  above  tlie  average 
(that  of  Cuvier  weighed  sixty-four  ounces),  there  are' 
abundant  examples  of  equally  weighty  brains,  the 
possessors  of  which  were  not  characterised  by  wits 
above  the  common   lierd. 

But  apart  from  the  mere  size  of  the  cranium  we 
have  to  consider  its  shape.  If  a  number  of  skulls  be 
taken  and  placed  on  the  floor  so  that  we  can  look  down 
upon  them,  we  will  at  once  realise  that  they  display  a 
great  diversity  of  form,  provided  always  that  we  are 
dealing  witli  mixed  groups;  some  are  long  and  narrow, 
whilst   others   are   broad   and    rounded. 

For  scientihc  purposes  these  differences  in  shape  are 
recorded  by  the  use  of  what  is  termed  the  cephalic  in- 
dex. In  practice  the  cephalic  index  is  obtained  bs' 
the  following  formula: — 

Breadth  x  100_         ,    ,.    , 
j r teiihalic  Index 

The  results  are  grouped  as  follows: — Skulls  with  a 
proportionate  width  of  eighty  or  over  are  termed 
Brachycephalic.  This  group  includes,  among  others, 
some  Mongolians,  Burmese,  American  Indians,  and 
Andamanese.  Skulls  of  which  the  index  lies  between 
seventy-live  and  eighty  are  Mesaticephalic,  comprise 
Europeans,  Ancient  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Polynesians,  Bushmen,  &c.  Whilst  .skulls  with  a  pro- 
portionate width  below  seventy-five  are  Dolichocephalic, 
and  are  more  or  less  typical  of  Veddahs,  Eskimo,  Austra- 
lians,  African    Negros,   Kaffirs,    Zulus,    &c. 


Discovery   of   Captain   Cook's   First 
Log. 

Professor  Morris  announces  in  "  Cornhill  "  for 
October  "  a  new  discovery  "  which  fills  in  part  of 
a  blanlc  of  four  years  in  the  life  of  Captain  Cook. 
This  discovery  is  none  other  than  that  of  Cook's 
first  log  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Only  lately,  in  the 
window  of  ?,  curio  shop  in  Bourke-street  Melbourne, 
"  side  by  side  with  a  letter  from  Emma,  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, an  autograph  log  by  Captain  Cook  was  set 
out  for  sale."    The  writer  thus  describes  it:  — 

It  is  a  relic  unmistakably  over  a  century  old.  The 
paper  is  white  foolscap,  not  pressed,  trimmed  to  a  page 
of   twelve-and-a-half   inches    by   seven. 

The  two  watermarks  leave  no  doubt  that  the  book  was 
originally  issued  from  official  Government  stores  in  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Georges.  .  .  The  book  lias  been 
awash,  and  the  stain  of  sea-water  has  outlined  all  the 
middle  pages  like  a  map,  but  tlie  ink,  though  browned 
and  sometimes  very  faint,  remains  everywhere  legible 
and  in  places  remarkably  clear.  Tlie  cover  is  of  iiarch- 
ment  boards,  and  the  ijarcliment  has  been  worn  into 
the  familiar  mellow  brown  which  taKes  more  than  a 
centur.v  to  acquire.       There  are   174   pages,   and    three 
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blank  leaves  have   been  cut  out,  so  that  the  book  was 
originallv  bound  up  in  foity-tive  sheets. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  is  written:  "■  LOG 
BOOK  On  Board  his  Majesty's  Ship  Eagle,  Ivept  by 
James  Cook,  Master's  Mate,  Commencing  the  27th  June 
1755;  And  Ending  the  31st  of  December,  1756."  There 
is,  however,  a  manifest  erasure  at  the  name  and  rank. 
"James  Cook,  Master's  Mate,"  is  written  over  some- 
thing else  that  was  written  there  before  and  has  not 
been  quite  completely  scratched  out.  .  .  After  the 
comparison  of  the  handwriting  we  returned  again  to  the 
title-page,  and  although  not  absolutely  certain,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  erased  words  were  "  James 
Cook,  able  seaman."  The  conclusion  was  that  Cook 
began  to  keep  this  Log  as  an  able  seaman,  and  when 
he  put  it  away,  holding  the  rank  of  master's  mate,  he 
added  the  date  at  which  the  Log  ends,  scratched  out  his 
original   writing,   and   altered   it   himself. 

Mr.  Morris  quotes  Sir  Walter  Besant  to  the  effect 

that  between  May,  1755,  and  May,  1759,  there  is  a 

blank  of  four  years  which  no  one  has  attempted  to 

fill  up.      Eighteen  months  of  this  period  are  now 

brought  to  light.      They  were  spent  chiefly  in  the 

Channel,  the  Eagle  generally  lying  in  some  part  of 

Plymouth  ready  to  slip  out  and  capture   French 

merchantriien.      They  saw  Cook's  promotion  from 

able  seaman  to  boatswain  and  on  to  master's  mate. 

Mr.  Morris  concludes:  — 

We  may  fairly  claim  that  the  discovery  of  this  Log 
.  has  diminished  the  gap  in  Cook's  life,  and  has  shown 
a  glowing  picture,  laid  in,  perhaps,  with  sketchy  hand, 
but  with  sure  touch  and  hving  colour,  of  the  daily  life 
on  board  those  British  ships  of  war  that  broke  their  foes 
and  "  drove  them  on  the  seas  "  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War. 


Statues,  Modern  and  "Ancient." 

How  Thky  aee  Made  To-Dav. 

The  modern  statue  is  often  made,  it  appears,  not 
by  the  artist  who  is  credited  with  its  creation.  He 
only  designs  the  clay  or  plaster  model.  The  real 
work  of  sculpture  is  performed  by  other  hands. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  Helen  Zimmern  in  her  in- 
structive sketch  of  "  The  Genesis  of  a  Statue  "  in 
the  October  "Leisure  Hour."      She  says:  — 

So  mechanical  is  the  making  of  a  statue,  that  many 
a  modern  sculptor  never  puts  hand  to  his  marble  hirri- 
self,  or  only  bestows  upon  it  the  very  last  touches.  And 
on  account  of  the  skill  of  the  Carrarese.  the  saving  in 
the  cost  of  transport,  eminent  sculptors  of  all  lands  send 
their  clay  or  plaster  models  to  Carrara  to  have  them 
there  vivified  into  marble.  .  .  I  saw  such  a  sculptor's 
sketch,  but  seven  inches  high,  being  turned  into  a 
statue  three  feet  in  height. 

Some  of  the  "  workmen  "  are  better  artists  than 
those  whose  works  they  copy;  their  pay  runs  from 
four  to  twenty  francs  a  day,  according  to  merit. 

The  Manufacture  of  the  Antique. 
The  most  curious,  if  not  the  most  edifying,  part 
of  Miss  Zimmern's  paper  is  her  account  of  the  out- 
put of  artificial  antiquities.      She  says:  — 


The  dealers  are,  of  course,  well  versed  in  the  tasres 
of  their  customers,  and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  them  suiu 
up  the  different  nations.  Thus  they  tell  me  that 
English  and  Americans  prefer  to  buy  imitations  of  the 
antique,  which  means  that  the  marble  is  polished  and 
coloured  so  as  to  represent  the  antique  marble  of  any 
age.  Quite  a  large  section  of  the  works  is  devoted  t!) 
the  manufacture  of  antiquities.  First  the  statue  is 
made  complete,  then  broken,  sometimes  buried  for  a 
while,  and  finally  coloured.  The  workman  mixes  a 
soft  sandstone  with  water,  and  with  this  lie  smooths  the 
statue.  Afterwards  he  rubs  it  down  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  then  with  a  substance  called  English  stone, 
a  very  hard  material  that  does  not  scratch  the  marble, 
but  closes  its  pores.  The  treatment  gives  that  polish 
to  the  marble  which  imparts  to  it  the  look  that  comes 
from  age.  This  done,  the  whole  is  coloured  to  suit  the 
length  of  time  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed. 
The  colouring  process  was  not  fully  revealed  to  nie, 
as  it  is  a  trade  secret. 

The  "  Aging  "  Process. 

I  know  that  the  substance  consists  of  tobacc,  coffee 
and  two  or  three  other  ingredients,  which  are  all  boiled 
together.  With  a  brush  this  liquid  is  painted  over  the 
whole  surface.  After  it  has  been  on  -some  '.en  or  fifteen 
minutes,  the  statue  is  washed,  and  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  some  thousands  of  years  old.  If  a  greater  age 
be  desired,  the  colouring  substance  is  left  on  longer.  I 
believe  every  minute  is  calculated  to  represent  a  cen- 
tury of  life.  This  colour  does  not  wear  away  with 
time,  but  sinks  into  the  stone — indeed,  time  only  ren- 
ders it  mora  mellow.  Statues  thus  "  doctored  "  are 
shipped  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  A  foreman  told 
me  that  nrany  English  purchasers  prefer  this  tint  for 
the  reason  that  London  is  always  full  of  fog  and  smoke, 
and  white  marble  gets  speedily  dirty  and  smoke-choked 
in  its  atmosphere.  On  this  antique  imitation  dirt  has 
no  effect,  for  it  can  be  washed  oft  with  a  sponge,  when 
it  is  as  good  as  new.  True,  white  marble  can  also  be 
cleaned,  but  it  requires  a  practised  hand  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  right  materials,  which  the  ordinary 
household  would  not  have  to  hand.  Further,  if  the 
marble  is  stained,  nothing  can  be  done  for  it,  and  we 
all  know  tliat  London  fog  contains  greasy  ingredients,  so 
that,  marble  being  porous,  a  few  moments  suffice  to 
make  a  stain  which  will  never  go  away. 


The  "  Revue  Eneyclopedique  "  of  September  2  is 
devoted  to  physical  education.  The  subject  is 
treated  from  many  points  of  view,  and  the  various 
articles  are  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Gouin  method  of  learning  French  was  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  May.  1892. 
Mr.  Howard  Swan  has  been  appointed  to  teach 
French  ou  this  method  to  the  Evening  Continua- 
tion Classes  of  the  London  School  Board,  for 
students  and  pupil  teachers. 

The  great-grand-daughters  of  the  Queen,  accord- 
ing to  the  beautifully  illustrated  paper  by  "  Ig- 
nota,"  which  opens  the  "  Girl's  Realm  "  for  Oc- 
tober, now  number  thirty-two,  of  whom  thirteen 
are  princesses.  Her  eldest  great-grand-daughter. 
Princess  Feodora  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  was  also  the 
first  great-grand-daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
William  I.,  and  her  birth  twenty  years  ago  was. 
an  event  in  the  royal  annals  both  of  England  and 
Germany. 


Review  op  Reviews, 
November  15,  1899. 
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The  Contemporary  Review. 

Three  articles  of  high  importance  distinguish 
the  October  number,  which  bear,  respectively,  on 
Foreign  Policy,  Temperance  Reform,  and  Theo- 
logy. Mr.  Garrett's  on  '•  The  Inevitable  in  South 
Africa,"  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  manifesto  on 
practical  Temperance  Legislation,  have  received 
separate  notice. 

The  New  Evangelicalism. 
The  theological  paper  is  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
and  treats  of  the  Cross  as  the  final  seat  of  author- 
ity. It  is  too  purely  theological  to  admit  of  full 
notice  here,  but  all  who  wish  to  know  whither  the 
New  Evangelicalism  is  tending  would  do  well  to 
read  and  study  if.  He  presses  for  the  conversion 
of  the  word  and  perhaps  the  idea  of  "Evangelical," 
and  insists  that  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Gospel  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 
He  lays  stress  on  two  points:  — 

I.  Grace  to-day  must  be  a  gospel  not  so  much  of  the 
supernatural  as  of  the  superhuman ;  it  needs  to  be 
preached  as  transcending  human  love  even  more  than 
natural  law. 

II.  And  as  it  is  thus  much  more  than  sympathy,  so 
it  must  be  a  gospel  not  in  the  hr.st  place  of  freedom,  but 
of  authority. 

He  leads  up  to  this  conclusion:  — 

There  is  but  one  authority  which  corresponds  to  all 
the  conditions  I  liave  named,  that  is  ethical,  social, 
historic,  personal,  living  and.  present.  It  is  revealed, 
absolutely  given,  and  for  ever  miraculous  to  human 
thought  as  the  divine  forgivene.ss  .always  must  be.  It 
is  the  grace  of  God  to  us  sinnersjn  the  Cross  of  Christ 
that  is  the  final  moral  authority,  as  being  the  supreme 
nature  and  act  of  the  supreme  moral  Being.  And 
it  is  for  ever  a  wonder  to  human  thought  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  made  in  man  its  own  thought.  It  is  not 
irrational,  it  is  rational;  but  it  is  not  in  reason  to 
realise  its  own  deep  nature  and  content  till  it  is  re- 
deemed. It  provides  a  new  standard  and  ideal  which 
it  guarantees  as  the  final  reality,  and.  therefore,  the 
final  authority.  .  .  .  It  is  only  a  deep  and  expiatory 
view  of  the  Atonement  that  invests  Christ  with  this 
final  moral  claim,  or  the  Cross  with  its  ultimate 
authority. 

An  Imperial  Volunteer  Force? 

"  Miles,"  writing  on  Military  Volunteers  and  Re- 
gulars, passes  in  review  a  great  number  oi  topics 
bearing  on  our  land-forces.  He  urges  that  the 
Militia  liill  when  reintroduced  should  prescribe 
compulsory  ballot  for  the  unit-area  which  did  not 
supply  its  propc^rtion  of  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
not  on  the  larger  area  of  the  county.  The  offer  of 
the  London  Scottish  leads  to  the  remark  that 
while  regulars  would  be  most  valuable  at  the  front. 


"  we  should   like  to  see  legislation  which  would 

provide  tor  the  occasional  volunteering  for  active 

service  for  the  term  of  a  campaign."      The  writer 

makes  a  somewhat  vague  suggestion  which  seems 

to  point  to  the  Empire,  and  not  the  kingdom,  being 

the  area  within  which  volunteers  should  undertake 

to  serve.      He  says:  — 

It'  we  are  right  as  to  the  particular  tendency  of 
Englishmen  to  wish,  when  the  time  comes,  to  be  actually 
at  the  front,  a  great  statesman  ought  to  be  able  to 
utilise  this  desire  in  creating  a  vast  possible  resen"e 
for  real  emergency  not  for  service  at  home  only,  but 
for  Imperial  needs.  The  possibility  of  such  employ- 
ment would  give  an  immense  stimulus  not  only  to 
volunteer  recruiting,  but  to  the  zeal  with  which  the 
volunteers  would  prepai'e  themselves  to  be  fit  for  it. 

The  Progress  of  Plant-doctoring. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers  heads  his  paper,  "  Wanted, 
plant-doctors."  He  claims  that  no  branch  of 
science  has  advanced  more  in  recent  times  than 
plant  pathology  and  therapeutics.  He  gives  these 
samples  of  the  value  of  the  practice  of  plant  medi- 
cine:— 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  the  Phylloxera  on  the 
vines  of  the  Continent  by  means  of  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  rescued  a  whole  industry  in  France 
from  destruction.  The  surgical  treatment  of  canker 
in  trees  has  saved  countless  numbers  of  valuable  trees; 
and  various  diseases  of  field  crops,  from  dodder  iu 
clover  to  finger  and  toe  in  turnips,  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  stamped  out.  In  a  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  loss  by 
plant  diseases  in  that  country  is  estimated  at  £40,000,000 
annually,  and  in  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  the 
curative  means  employed  in  the  case  of  a  disease  of 
peach-trees — "peach-leaf  curl  " — have  secured  a  gain  to 
peach-growers,  in  California  only,  of  £100,000.  In 
America  they  recognise  the  need  and  advantages  of 
such  work,  and  every  state  has  its  workers  in  plant 
diseases  paid  out  of  public  funds,  the  whole  being 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  National  Department  of 
Vegetable  Physiolog>-  and  Pathology.  Germany  has  its 
scientific  labourers  in   this  field  by  the  score. 

Two  Hum.ane  Appeals. 
Miss  Edith  M.  Shaw  describes  "  The  Workhouse 
from  the  Inside  "  from  the  standpoint  of  a  work- 
house officer.  She  makes  more  intelligible  the 
hardening  effect  on  character  which  workhoust 
employment  is  said  to  entail.  And  she  urges, 
"  Look  to  the  comfort  of  your  officers,"  and  pre- 
serve them  from  being  degraded  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  eyes  of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Thomas 
Holmes  recites  from  his  experience  in  connection 
with  the  police  court  mission  certain  instances  of 
"Obscure  Cases  of  Crime."  It  is  a  beautiful  paper, 
teaching  charity  In  the  best  sense,  not  merely  by 
the  pathetic  personal  examples  adduced,  but  by  the 
loving  spirit  in  which  the  whole  is  written. 
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Windsor. 


There  Is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  October 
"  Windsor."  Natural  science  is  well  represented. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Bell  contributes  slietches  of  meteor 
showers,  with  special  bearing  on  the  shower  ex- 
pected in  November.  A  New  Zealand  Vesuvius  is 
the  title  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Falconer's  story  of  the  geo- 
logical spasms  which  have  recently  affected  that 
colony.  Mr.  Alex.  Meek  sketches  his  experiences 
off  the  North-East  coast  "  trawling  for  scientific 
purposes,"  under  the  Northumberland  Sea  Fish- 
eries Committee.  Statistics  and  specimens  are  col- 
lected to  show  how  our  local  waters  are  faring 
from  year  to  year.  Other  interests  are  appealed  to 
in  Mr.  E.  T.  Slater's  account  of  Dollis  Hill— Lon- 
don's new  pleasure-ground— and  its  memories  of 
Mr.  Gladstone;  as  also  in  Mr.  Flinton's  attractive 
sketch  of  camping  out  in  British  Columbia,  and  Mr. 
Lorimer's  origin  and  history  of  the  America  Cup. 
I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  my  paper  on  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway. 


The   Nineteenth   Century. 

The  October  number  is  dignified  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's sonnet  "  After  the  Verdict  "  at  Rennes,  and 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  confession  of 
faith,  both  of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere.  There 
are  two  other  papers  of  an  ecclesiastical  turn, 
which  with  Mr.  Usher  Wilson's  "  Voice  from  Cape 
Colony,"  and  Miss  O'Connor-Eccles'  unmasking  of 
Vienna  hospital  scandals,  claim  separate  notice. 

What  Payment  of  Members  Might  Lead  to. 
Sir  Algernon  West  enumerates  the  varied  ser- 
vices of  the  Groat  Unpaid — commissioners  of  taxes, 
justices  of  the  peace,  visiting  justices;  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  National  and  Portrait  Gal- 
leries; Royal  commissioners;  parish,  urban  district, 
and  county  councillors;  members  of  educational 
boards;  city  councillors;  and  the  Volunteers,  num- 
bering with  the  Yeomanry  nearly  300,000  men.  The 
writer  eulogises  at  length  the  labours  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  and  hopes  for  the  perpetua- 
tion in  this  country  of  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people;   but  he  goes  on:  — 

The  consideration  of  such  a  vast  volume  of  woi-k, 
involving  considerable  expenditure  on  the  workers, 
should,  when  the  question  of  payment  of  Members  of 
Parliament  next  comes  up  for  discussion,  not  be  lost 
sight  of;  for  if  members  are  to  be  paid  no  logical  reason 
could  be  adduced  for  not  equally  paying  those  who 
certainly  are  in  many  cases  drawn  from  a  poorer  class 
of  the  community.  Even  in  these  days,  when  the  very 
word  Economy  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  our  legislators, 
■sve  should  pause  before  we  entered  into  a  course  of 
general  payment  to  Members  of  Parliament  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  which  in  itself  would  entail  a  large 
expenditure  and  be  so  destructive  of  what  is  best  in  the 
history   of  our  country. 


"  Liberal  Imperialism." 
Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  chats  on  the  political  situa- 
tion generally  under  the  head  of  Liberalism  and 
its  cross-currents.  He  laments  that  the  Party 
has  since  1886  "  made  too  much  of  programme." 
He  thinks  Lord  Rosebery's  cry  at  the  City  Liberal 
Club  "As  in  1886."  a  "  recall  from  a  dreary  'plough- 
ing of  the  sands  '  in  obedience  to  a  programme,  to 
a  broader  Liberalism  of  guiding  principles  and  lof- 
tier ideals."  He  defines  Liberal  Imperialism  thus:  — 

It  is  as  careful  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  other 
nations  as  it  is  jealous  to  safeguard  those  of  its  native 
land,  and  respects  their  national  honour  because  it  is 
sensitive  as  to  its  own.  It  abhors  the  spirit  of  the 
bully  and  the  arts  of  the  intriguer.  It  regards  the 
tricks  of  diplomacy  as  below  the  dignity  of  a  great 
nation,  and  treats  land-grabbing  as  a  form  of  national 
sin.  Its  motto  for  the  nation,  as  for  the  individual, 
is,  "  Do  justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly  with  God." 

W^hat  Hodge  Wants. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  discussing  Dr.  Jessop's  plea 

for  a  diversion  of  charitable  surplus  from  town  to 

country,   argues   that   it   is   not   charity   that  the 

country-folk  want:  they  have  plenty  of  it,  plus  the 

irritating  supervision  of  squire  and  parson:  — 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  something  must 
be  done  to  keep  the  labourer  at  home;  why  not  give 
him  the  thing  that  he  wants,  and  the  thing  which  we 
could  so  easily  give  him  if  we  chose?  .  .  .  Let  him 
have  his  playground,  his  free  library,  including  books 
other  than  didactic,  and  his  club-room.  Let  him  have 
a  large  increase  of  educational  privileges,  not  provided 
as  now  in  the  form  of  elementary  night-schools,  estab- 
lished and  presided  over  by  the  parson  and  termin- 
able at  his  will,  but  permanent  institutions  on  a  county 
basis,  which  he  will  recognise  and  profit  by  as  soon  as 
they  are  permanent.  Let  him  have  all  these,  and  let 
him  know  that  he  is  the  actual  owner  of  them,  though 
they  may  be  vested  in  his  parish  council  as  the  acting 
trustees.  And,  above  all,  let  him  have  the  power  both 
of  renting  and  of  buying  land  in  his  oivn  parish,  and,  if 
possible,  near  his  own  door.  The  land  hunger  cannot 
be  stayed  hy  any  cheaper  food. 

Tibetan  Mysticism. 

Re^'.  Graham  Sandberg,  who  confesses  to  being 

enamoured  of  Tibetan  studies,  gives  many  extracts 

from  the  memoirs  and  poems  of  a  Tibetan  mystic, 

the  most  ReA'erend  Milaraspa.      Of  his  philosophy 

the  writer  says:  — 

W'ere  we  to  quote  here  these  enunciations,  they  would 
be  found  to  contain  lio  real  recondite  wisdom,  nor  even 
any  scheme  of  metaphysics  and  morality  which  could 
be  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  ethical  system.  They 
are  mostly  mere  pretentious  phrases  which  have  little 
consistency,  and  the  profundity  is  only  apparent,  and 
will  not  bear  analysis.  There  is  nothing  ennobling  to 
the  individual,  or  calculated  to  make  the  world  the 
better;  or,  even  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  less  steeped 
in  misery,  in  the  doctrines  of  sublime  vacuity  and  in- 
difference to  all  earthly  claims,  with  which  Buddhism, 
whether  Indian  or  Tibetan,  occupies  itself.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  religion  of  phraseological  forms  and 
onomatopoetical  positions.  Even  the  universal  philan- 
thropy preached  becomes  degenerate  when  it  would 
condescend  to  practical  individual  exercise. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Alexander  Sutherland  seeks  to  dissipate  the 
fear  of  over  education,  the  one  remedy  for  which  is 
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more  education.  Major  C.  C.  Townsend  foretells 
a  great  demand  for  electricity  in  India.  Power  in 
the  form  of  coal  is  scarce,  except  in  North  Bengal; 
but  just  where  power  is  most  needed — in  Southern 
and  Central  India — Nature  has  provided  some  of 
the  grandest  waterfalls  which  can  be  utilised  for 
electrical  development.  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  repeats 
his  "  cry  of  the  consumptives  " — for  compulsory 
notification  of  phthisis,  special  doctors,  and  special 
sanatoria. 


The  National  Review. 

The  Dreyfus, case  claims  a  great  share  of  the  Oc- 
tober number.  It  seems  to  have  infected  certain 
of  the  writers  with  something  of  the  Gallic  viru- 
lence of  invective.  Thus  the  editor  in  his  chron- 
ique  elects  to  call  the  most  objectionable  of  Drey- 
fus' foes  "  cannibals,"  and  declares  that  "  France 
evidently  teems  with  cannibals  of  all  kinds."  M. 
Judet  is  "  the  patriotic  cannibal."  "'  The  Catholic 
cannibal  "  is  represented  by  "  La  Croix;"  "military 
cannibalism"  by  the  "Petit  Caporal;"  M.  Roche- 
fort  is  "  a  splendid  specimen  of  Parisian  canni- 
balism." Mr.  Conybeare's  and  Sir  Godfrey  Lush- 
ington's  contributions  are  noticed  elsewhere,  as 
also  Mr.  Arnold  White's  "Cult  of  Infirmity." 

The  Shilling  Duty  on  Corn. 

Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  author  of  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many," records  his  pleasure  at  the  serenity  with 
which  Mr.  Chaplin's  kite — or  proposal  to  reimpose 
the  shilling  duty  on  corn — has  sailed  through  th'e 
air  of  public  life.  He  regards  it  as  an  augury  of 
public  acquiescence.  The  suggested  duty  would 
not  make  England  less  of  a  Free  Trade  country 
than  she  was  before  1869,  when  the  tax  was  abol- 
ished. He  is  confident  that  the  duty  on  wheat  and 
flour  would  not  fall  on  the  consumer  of  bread.  He 
considers  it  much  more  likely  that  the  foreigner 
would  pay  it.  He  would,  however,  exempt  colonial 
corn  from  the  tax,  and  so  go  without  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  But  levied  on  im- 
ports from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  would  bring 
in  over  2S  millions  sterling.  He  argues  the  neces- 
sity of  the  duty  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  expenditure  on  social  reforms,  such  as  old-age 
pensions.  Direct  taxation,  he  urges,  must  be 
diminished,  not  increased.  Here  is  a  way  of  get- 
ting money  which  will  cost  the  British  cirizen  no- 
thing! 

The  Anglo-American  Opportunity. 

Mr.    Maurice    Low,    reviewing    the    month    in 

America,  declares:  — 

England  to-day  has  the  best  opportunity  she  has  ever 
had  of  arriving  at  such  a  cordial  understanding  with 
the  United  States  that  from  this  time  on  the  two  coun- 
tries will  act  in  unison  in  whatever  is  of  material   in- 


terest to  both,  and  vnW  practically  be  allies  where  an 
alliance  would  be  valuable.  .  .  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  it  will  "  pay  "  England  to  make  some  conces- 
sion to  the  United  States,  so  as  to  feel  sure  that  in  the 
United  States  England  has  a  warm  and  strong  friend. 
...  If  the  United  States  is  not  an  ally  of  England, 
then  most  assuredy  she  will  be  of  Russia.  It  is  a  very 
simple  proposition. 

At  the  sa,me  time  he  warns  us  that  if  the 
"  charge  "  of  a  British  alliance  were  found  to  be 
imperilling  Mr.  McKinley's  re-election,  he  would 
probably  emit  a  message  to  Congress  far  less- 
friendly  than  Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  threat  of  war 
about  Venezuela. 

"  The  Only  Vital  School  in  Europe." 

This.  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson  says,  is  the  creation 

of  William  Morris  in  Arts  and  Crafts;  — 

That  ho  found  the  arts  of  decoration  practically  dead 
in  England,  that  he  left  them  the  one  vital  style  of 
modem  days,  recognised  through  Europe  as  the  only 
school  of  design  which  was  not  an  empty  echo  of 
passed  .systems;  his  own  work  constituting  the  central 
current  of  the  nascent  style;  this  is  one  aspect  of  his 
work.  .  .  His  unique  achievement,  for  which,  indeed, 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  graphic  arts, 
consists  of  the  great  series  of  designs  for  surface  de- 
coration, painted,  woven  or  printed. 

Of  later  development  the  writer  says:  — 

English  designers  are  doing  their  part;  they  are  re- 
cognised in  Europe  as  the  exponents  of  the  only  vital 
modern  style,  a  style  still  immature,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  not  reaching  immediate  perfection  all  round; 
but  in  the  main  logical,  consistent,  and  progressive. 

Reform  Wanted  in  Cricket. 

The  Hon.  Alf.  Lyttleton,  M.P.,  sees  a  danger  of 

cricket  becoming  dull  and  inconclusive  unless  there 

he  reform.      This  is  his  problem:  — 

The  institution  of  boundaries,  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  matches,  and,  above  all,  the  perfection 
of  the  pitches,  have  together  operated  in  favour  of  the 
batsman,  while  the  bowler  has  received  not  one  com- 
pensating   advantage. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  increase  the  wickets  in 
breadth  or  in  height.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  "  by  far  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
present  discontent  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
bat."  An  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  might  be  suffi- 
cient. He  points  out  further  that  "  with  a  nar- 
rower, you  might  have  a  deeper  bat,  for  the  weight 
of  wood  taken  from  the  side  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  back.  But  he  would  'velcome  any 
change  which  would  diminish  "  the  curse  of  undue 
scoring." 

Anglo-Russian  Goodwill. 

In  his  chrnnique  the  editor  records  with  satis- 
faction tiie  interchange  of  cordiality  between  Rus- 
sian and  English  naval  officers  at  Odessa.  He 
notes  "  a  better  outlook  in  Anglo-Russian  relations 
than  at  any  time  since  the  formation  of  the  Dual 
Alliance."  and  adds-  — 

If  that  unholy  combination  collapsed,  as  it  may  do 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.     .     .    Private   letters   from    St.   Petersburg  re- 
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port  an  excellent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  the  Peace  Conference  cranks  in  this  country 
would  only  hold  their  tongues,  Lord  Salisbury  might  be 
able  to  do  business  with  Russia. 


The  Century  Magazine. 

The  "  Century  "  for  October  is  a  good  number, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  character  sketch 
of  Mr.  John  Morley,  which  I  notice  elsewhere, 
several  articles  of  considerable  interest. 

Rear- Admiral  Sampson,  who  had  been  asked  to 
give  a  few  words  on  Admiral  Dewey,  lays  on  the 
paint  with  generous  thickness,  as  the  following 
paragraph  shows:  — 

The  names  of  three  great  admirals  will  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  modern  history,  each  of  whom  ren- 
dered transcendent  service  to  his  country:  Nelson,  the 
real  victor  of  Napoleon  and  establisher  of  European 
peace:  Farragut,  the  far-reaching  effect  of  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  Civil  War  has  yet  to  be  recognised  by  the 
general  public;  and  Dewey,  whose  attack  was  as  bold 
as  that  of  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay  (and  I  can  use  no 
higher  praise),  as  successful  as  Washington's  Trenton 
victory,  and  whose  diplomacy  and  tact,  after  his  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  squadron,  make  a  shining 
page  which  will  not  be  the  least  in  his  glorious  rec9rd. 
Perfectly  courageous,  of  thoroughly  balanced  judg- 
ment, and  quick  of  decision,  he  [Dewey]  has  the 
qualities  which  carry  one  to  fame  if  opportunity  be 
given.  The  man  and  the  hour  fortunately  carne  to- 
gether, and  the  country  is  richer  in  another  brilliant 
page  of  history  and  another  heroic  figure. 

Not  content  with  this,  Admiral  Sampson  com- 
pares his  brother  officer  to  Washington!  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Admiral  Dewey  has  more  sense 
of  humour  than  his  generous  colleague. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.  Eberle,  United  States  of 
America,  writes  on  a  kindred  subject,  the  famous 
voyage  of  the  Oregon,  on  which  he  was  at  that 
time  stationed.  The  article  is  excellently  illus- 
trated. Mr.  F.  C.  Penfield,  late  United  States  Con- 
suI-General  in  Egypt,  writes  on  "  Fascinating 
Cairo "  attractively  and  at  considerable  length. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Ford  has  an  article  on  "  Franklin  as 
Politician  and  Diplomatist,"  and  throws  much  in- 
teresting light  on  Franklin's  attitude  before  and 
during  the  war. 


The  Fortnightly  Revie-w. 

The  "  Fortnightly  "  for  October  is  hardly  up  to 
average  interest,  and,  except  "  Diplomaticus'  "  raid 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  contains  no  article  of  striking 
topical  interest. 

The  English  Dreyfus  Case. 
This  was  the  Popish  Plot  of  1678,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Foxcraft  justifies  the  parallel  by  declaring  that, 
in  political  and  judicial  development,  France  be- 
longs, if  not  to  the  seventeenth,  at  least  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  value  of  the  parallel, 
he  says,  is  not  merely  an  academic  one.  for  it 
shows  that  such  episodes  are  not,  as  is  assumed  in 


the  French  case,  indicative  of  national  demoral- 
isation:— 

It  would  ill  "become  an  Englishman,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  two  centuries  at  his  back,  to  forget  in  the 
just  resentment  of  a  disinterested  indignation  the  les- 
son of  English  vicissitudes,  or  to  deny  that  an  act  of 
national  "possession,"  an  interval  of  craven  acquies- 
cence in  diabolical  suggestions,  may  be  followed  by  a  re- 
crudescence of  national  vigour,  an  outburst  of  patriotic 
energy,  a  revolutioa  beneficent  in  its  tendency,  and  an 
era   of  national   triumph. 

History  in  Advertisements. 
Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  writing  under  tHe  above  title, 
declares  that  a  very  tolerable  English  history 
might  be  compiled  out  of  the  advertisement 
columns  of  newspapers  alone.  A  history  of 
manners  and  morals  certainly  might,  whatever  we 
may  say  about  a  political  history.  Here  is  an  ad- 
vertispm.ent  from  the  "  Daily  Post  "  of  172S:  — 

AT  Mr.  Stokes  Amphitheatre  in  Islington  Road,  this 
present  Monday,  being  the  7  of  October,  will  be 
a  complete  Boxing  Match  by  the  two  following 
Championesses:  Whereas  I,  Ann  Field,  of  Stoke  Newin^f 
ton,  ass  driver,  weU  known  for  my  abilities  in  boxing 
in  my  own  defence  wherever  it  happened  in  my  way, 
having  been  affronted  by  Mrs.  Stokes,  styled  the  Euro- 
pean Championess,  do  fairly  invite  her  to  a  trial  of  hei- 
best  skill  in  Boxing  for  10  pounds,  fair  rise  and  fall : 
and  question  not  but  to  give  her  such  proofs  of  my 
judgment  that  .shall  oblige  her  to  acknowledge  me  Chani- 
pioness  of  the  Stage,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  my 
friends. 

I,  Elizabeth  Stokes,  of  the  Citv  of  London,  have  not 
fought  in  this  way  since  I  foug'ht  the  famous  boxing- 
woman  of  Billingsgate  29  minutes,  and  gained  a  com- 
|^>lete  victory,  (which  is  six  years  ago) ;  but  as  the 
tamous  Stoke  Newington  ass-woman  dares  me  to  fight 
her  for  the  10  pounds,  I  do  assure  her  I  will  not  fail 
meeting  her  for  the  said  sum,  and  doubt  not  that  the 
lilows  which  I  shall  present  her  with  will  be  more 
liifficult  for  her  to  digest  than  any  she  ever  gave  her 
asses. 

The  Ritualist  Squabble. 
Canon  MacColl,  writing  on  "  The  Lambeth  Deci- 
sion," declares  that  the  Archbishops  have  chosen 
the  one  course  which  will  make  submission  un- 
necessarily hard.  Iftheyhad  appealed  to  expediency 
or  to  conscience  it  is  probable  that  .their  judgment 
would  have  commanded  universal  submission.  In- 
stead of  this  they  involved  themselves  in  an  argu- 
ment which  is  entirely  historical  and  legal,  and 
therefore  worth  nothing  more  than  its  intrinsic 
value.  This  intrinsic  value  Canon  MacColl  pro- 
ceeds to  depreciate  in  the  light  of  history  and  logic. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  incense.  Canon  MacColl 
says:  — 

The  liturgical  use  of  incense  is  a  matter  which  everv 
national  church  has  a  right  to  decide  and  regulate  for 
Itself  without  any  peril  to  its  catholicity;  and  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  ^xhether  the  Church  of  England  has 
in  matter  of  fact,  forbidden  the  liturgical  use  of  in- 
cense. But  eoually  untenable  is  the  argument  from 
the  opposite  side,  that  incense  may  be  given  up  with- 
out compunction  because  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
vahdity  of  the- sacrament.  Tli^ Puritans  urged  t^e  ,i,s 
use  of  the  surphce  on  the  same  ground,  and  with  iust 
as  good  reason.  All  that  is  essential  to  the  validitv  of 
the  sacrament  is  bread  and  wine  duly  consecrated— a 
ceremony  which  could  be  discharged  in  three  minute« 
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A  Factitious  Crisis. 


"  An  Oxford  Tutor,"  writing  on  "  The  True 
Meaning  of  the  Crisis  in  the  Church,"  questions 
the  existence  of  the  crisis  at  all:  — 

lo  niu  the  whole  discussion  seems  to  a  great  ex- 
tent tactitious,  the  creation  of  the  newspapers,  them- 
selves roused  by  the  sudden  sally  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court  into  the  held  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  a  sally 
m  which  he  displayed  his  great  polemical  gifts,  but  no 
real  comprehension  of  the  state  of  religion  and  theology 
in  Ji-ngland. 

Municipal  Trading. 

Mr.  Walter  Bond  writes  against  the  craze  for 
municipalisation,  which  he  thinks  is  in  general 
both  unprofitable  and  unjust.      He  says:  — 

The  operations  of  a  municipality  should  properly  be 
restricted  to  such  work  as  cannot  by  any  reasonable 
use  of  language  be  said  to  benefit  any  one  section  of 
a  community  more  than  any  other;  in  other  words  a 
municipality  should  only  perform  works  of  general  pub- 
lic necessity.  This  formula  would  bring  within  the 
sphere  of  municipal  operations  all  that  directly  re- 
lates to  public  buildings,  public  health  (drainage,  water 
sanitary  and  building  regulations),  public  security 
(police,  street  lighting,  and  fire  protection),  public  ameni- 
ties (roads,  pavements,  parks,  and  open  spaces)  Every 
municipal  undertaking  should  be  essential  to  the  general 
welfare. 

The.  Aged  Poor  Problem. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.,  writes  on  the  above 

topic,   and   does   not   seem   to   see   much   hope   in 

Old  Age  Pensions,  which  he  considers  have  failed 

signally   both   in   Germany   and    Denmark.       The 

effect  in  England  would  be  disastrous:  — 

It  has  never  yet  been  admitted  in  England  that 
all  persons  over  a  certain  age  have  a  right  to  relief;  the 
btate  has  so  far  undertaken  only  to  relieve  destitution. 
i<  inancialiy,  it  would  involve  an  enormous  burden  of 
at  least  between  seventeen  and  twenty  mil- 
hons  sterling  a  year  for  England  and  Wales. 
f  IS  hard  to  say  where  the  funds  would  be 
found,  hut  It  IS  obvious  that  there  would  be  no  finality 
about  the  scheme  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  political  corruption,  '■  panem  et  circenses." 
such  as  contributed  largely  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Koman    Empire.       From   a   Poor   Law    point    of   view 

wo,[fd1."l'"-^'-l%*°'''  ^^'"^  *1^^  P°oi-  Law  expenses 
would   be  diminished. 

Tinkering  at  the  present  Poor  Law  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Drage's  only  remedy. 

Other  Articles. 
Messrs.  Louis  Beck  3.nd  Walter  Jeffery,  writing 
on  "  The  Sea  Story  of  Australia,"  point  out  that 
the  first  half  century  of  Australian   history  was 
primarily  a  story  of  the  sea.      In  the  value  of  its 
trade   Sydney   exceeds   that   of  any   British    port, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  excepted.     Mr.  H.  G. 
Parsons  contributes  an  article  on  "  Australian  Fed- 
eration from  the  Inside,"  which  is  mainly  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  entire  predominance  of  material 
and  commercial  interests  in  the  politics  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.      Miss  Frances  H.  Low  writes  on 
"  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Short  Stories,"  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs 
relates  an  interesting  "  Romance  of  Scholarship," 
and  there  is  an  article  by  the  late  Charles  Yriarte 
8 


on  Eugene  Plot,  the  famous  French  connoisseur 
and  collector. 


The  Forum. 

The  September  bill  of  fare  offers  plenty  of  strong 
meat,  with  scant  regard  for  the  taste  of  the  frivo- 
lous reader.  Separate  notice  is  required  for  Dr. 
Wilson's  account  of  the  Trade  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment at  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  for  Mr.  Denby's 
reassuring  words  on  cotton-spinning  at  Shanghai, 
for  Mr.  Keiper's  report  on  voting-machines  versus 
the  paper  ballot,  for  Mr.  Lala's  picture  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippines,  and  for  what  I  have  to  report  of 
the  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Washington's  Farewell  up  to  Date. 
President  R.  E.  Jones,  of  Hobart  College,  ex- 
amines Washingttn's  Farewell  Address  in  the  light 
of  its  original  occasion  and  of  its  modern  applica- 
tions.  It  is  a  clever  argument  against  the  use 
made  of  the  Address  by  anti-Imperialists.  He 
lays  stress  on  Washington's  allowing  the  need  of 
"  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies," and  on  his  declaring  the  United  States  "  an 
infant  Empire."  He  grants  that  Washington's 
principles  rule  out  a  fixed  alliance  with  England, 
which  kinship  makes  superfluous.  But  Washing- 
ton's chief  dread  was  of  his  country  being  in- 
volved in  the  European  Balance  of  Power.  This 
balance  of  power  is  still  maintained;  and  would 
inveigle  the  United  States  if  the  Europeanisation 
of  South  America  or  of  the  Philippines  were  per- 
mitted.      Therefore,  argues  the  writer,— 

If  Europe  really  covets  South  America  (her  own 
testimony  must  be  admitted) ;  if  our  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  would  halt  the  system  of  European  equiva- 
lence (the  witness  of  Europe's  fears  and  Germany's 
deeds  applies):  then  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Washington  s  Farewell  Address  indirectly  favours  our 
retention  ot  the  Philippines. 

No  Danger  of  a  Wheat  Famine  Yet. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Snow  discusses  the  wheat-scare  set 
agoing  by  Sir  William  Crookes  a  year  back,  under 
the  title  "  Agricultural   Progress  and   the  Wheat 
Problem."       He   finds   that   most   writers   on   the 
subject  tacitly  assume  that  the  average  rate  of  acre 
yield  of  wheat  is  nearly  stationary.  They  base  their 
estimates  on  acreage.    They  entirely  overlook  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  returns  from  a  given 
acreage  by  scientific  methods.      He  quotes  statis- 
tics to  show  that  the  producing  capacity  of  United 
States  wheat-land  increased  .5  bushel    per  acre  in 
1SS5-9  upon  the  rate  for  1880-4,  1.3  bushels  in  the 
next  five  years,  and  1.4  in  189.5-8.      He  concludes:- 
The  increase  in  acre  yields,  in  this  countrv    has  onlv 

t^^<;  H  ^'^''}'^^^y'  /"    that    has    beTa^complishS 
during  the  period  under  review  may  be  attributed  to 
improvements    in    implements    for    preparing    the    soi 
and   planting  the  seed.       Wheat   is  grown    year  after 
year,    without    rotation-except   in    a   few   ca^sel^oii    I 
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third  or  more  of  our  wheat  acreage;  not  one  acre  in 
fifty  is  directly  fertilised  for  the  crop;  and  only  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  attention  is  given  to  seed-wheat  and 
to  betterment  of  seed-stock.  If,  in  the  face  of  what 
cannot  be  considered  less  than  careless  and  inefficient 
agricultural  practice,  we  have  increased  the  wheat 
capacity  of  our  land  by  3.2  bushels  per  acre  in  so  short 
a  time,  what  may  we  not  expect,  in  the  way  of  en- 
larged acre  yields,  before  we  experience  the  hardships 
of  a  true  wheat  famine? 

Present-day  Russian  Story-tellers. 
"  The  Younger  Russian  Writers  "  are  passed 
agreeably  under  review  by  M.  A.  Cahan.  Their 
speciality  is  the  short  story.  He  pronounces  them 
all  realists.  "Ijfe-likeness  clothed  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  expression,  and  artistic  sincerity  reflect- 
ine;  the  self-criticisms  and  the  melancholy  moods 
of  the  Russian  people  .  .  .  are  still  the  sine 
qua  non."  He  offers  an  explanation  of  this 
realism.  "  Silenced  by  the  censor,  the  reformer  is 
forced  to  call  upon  the  novel  to  convey  his  mes- 
sage. .  .  .  Sermonising  is  just  what  the  censor 
will  not  allow;  so  the  novelist  must  try  to  make 
his  pictures  talk,  to  let  life  expose  its  own 
wounds."  For  Russian  criticism  demands  that 
"  a  work  of  art  must  also  be  a  woi-k  of  education." 
Hence  '  Korolenko  is  popular  for  his  views  on  the 
social  question:  ChekhofI'.  in  spite  of  his  having 
none."  The  latter  is  "  universally  recognised  as 
the  greatest  master  of  the  Russian  short  story,  and 
the  most  powerful  living  writer  in  his  country 
after  Tolstoi."  M.  Cahan  reports  that  the  four 
or  five  Russian  magazines  give  much  space  to 
this  artistic  study  of  character  and  human  motive. 
The  best  established  of  them — "  The  Messenger  of 
Europe  " — has,  he  says,  only  a  circulation  accord- 
ing to  its  own  figures  of  from  7,000  to  8,000. 

Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy. 
Professor  Eucken,  of  Jena,  gives  a  characteris- 
tically German  account  of  the  progress  of  philos- 
ephy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  divides  its 
course  into  three  periods — the  first  of  high  ideal- 
ism, the  second  of  positivism,  and  the  third  .i 
counter  movement,  a  return  to  the  problems  of 
idealism;  philosophy  made  lucid  and  put  in  touch 
with  fact  by  the  scientific  development  of  the  mid- 
century;  the  sciences  unified  by  constructive 
thought'  — 

The  element  of  realism  is  embraced  within  the  new 
idealism;  and  it  appears  as  if  the  century,  at  its  close, 
were  concerned  in  harmonising  the  divergent  views 
evolved  during  its  earlier  decades.  Thesis  and  anti- 
thesis are  to  be  followed  by  synthesis:  idealism  and 
realism    are   to   be   reconciled. 

Sociology  and  economics  have  claimed  their 
philosophic  due;  but  nineteenth  century  philos- 
ophy has  dont  scant  lustice  to  the  soul  and  the 
personality  of  man:  — 

The  eighteenth  century  secured  the  emancipation  of 
the  individual;  the  nineteenth  has  insured  the  rights  nf 
society   at    large:    and    it   devolves   upon    the   twentieth 


to  harmonise  these  differences.  To  this  end,  however, 
there  must  be  effected  a  radical  change  in  our  ideas  of 
life. 

Other  Papers. 
A  thoughtful  paper  by  Max  P.  E.  Groszmann  on 
the  teacher  and  his  duties  urges  as  its  chief  point 
that  it  is  "  through  the  conception  of  human  pro- 
gress as  an  educational  process  that  a  new  unifi- 
cation of  spiritual  efforts  can  be  effected,"  and 
that  the  teacher  must  bring  about  the  new  com- 
munity of  spiritual  interests,  foreshadowed  in  the 
old  time  when  priests  were  philosophers,  poets, 
scientists,  physicians,  and  teachers.  "  Teaching^ 
is  essentially  a  spiritual  thing."  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Dodd.  secretary  of  the  South  African  League,  puts 
forward  afresh  the  claims  of  the  Outlanders.  Sir 
Wm.  W.  Bates  gives  a  graphic  summary  of  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  British  Government  with 
Indian  famines.  He  especially  eulogises  Lord  El- 
gin's victory  over  the  quadruple  alliance  of  famine, 
plague,  war,  and  earthquake.  "  A  friend  of 
General  Henderson  "  delivers  "  a  word  "  to  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  regards  as  certain  to  be  "  the 
next  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  September  number  supplies  plenty  of  excel- 
lent reading,  but  scarcely  reaches  the  highwater 
mark  left  by  previous  issues.  Separate  mention 
is  required  for  the  statement  of  Aguinaldo's  case, 
for  Dr.  Field's  sketch  of  Ingersoll,  and  for  a  mar- 
quis' account  of  automobilism  in  France,  as  well 
as  for  Mr.  Little's  reply  to  Russian  versions  of  the 
Chinese  situation. 

How    the   "  Shamrock  "    Grew. 

The    Hon.     Charles    Russell,     writing    on     the 

"  America  "  Cup  race,  recounts  the  genesis  of  the 

idea  of  the  "Shamrock":  — 

To  win  back  the  Cup  and  to  win  it  for  Ireland  has 
been,  indeed,  a  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  for  many 
years.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  multitude  of  Ulster 
families  who  have  emigrated,  not  to  America  like  Presi- 
dent JM'Kinley's.  but  to  Scotland,  he  found  himself, 
in  early  manhood,  a  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 
.  .  .  Yachting  v/as,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  air; 
and  the  fact  that  "Tlie  Cup  "  had  gone  to  America 
from  Cowes  in  1851,  and  had  stayed  there,  somehow 
impressed  itself  upon  his  imagination,  even  as  a  boy, 
and  suggested  vaguely  the  idea  that  he  himself  might, 
perhaps,  one  day  try  to  bring  it  back. 

The  idea  was  mooted  ten  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Thomas  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  Mr.  Fife, 
the  designer  of  the  "Shamrock,"  and  subsequently 
revived  and  decided  upon  in  a  railway  ride  to 
Rome. 

French  View  of  American  Universities. 
Mr.  Edouard  Rod  gives  his  impressions,  mostly 
very   favourable,   of  American   universities.       He 
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was  greatly  taken  with  the  combination  of  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  departments.      He  says:  — 

This  teaching  of  students  to  use  their  ten  fingers,  to 
handle  tools  and  to  make  for  themselves  what  culti- 
vated men  are  always  inclined  to  as'ic  others  to  make 
for  them,  is  judicious  and  up-to-date.  It  gives  the 
death  blow  to  the  prejudice  which  despises  manual 
labour  and  exalts  beyond  all  reason  the  work  of  the 
brain.  .  .  Human  effort,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  eciually 
noble.  Ridiculous  pride  alone  measures  out  differences 
between  occupation  and  classes. 

But  he  is  painfully  surprised  by  the  teetotal  ex- 
clusion of  stimulants  from  university  clubs. 

Other  Papers. 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  U.S.  Minister  to  Ven- 
ezuela, puts  in  a  good  word  for  the  foreign  ser- 
Tice  of  tho  Lnlted  States;  claims  that  their  Consuls 
have  been  unduly  depreciated;  and  urges  in  favour 
of  short  terms  of  office  that  in  long  residence 
abroad  Consuls  cease  to  be  American  in  spirit. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Auerbach  discusses  the  legal  aspect  of 
trusts,  and  rejoices  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  limiting  State  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject is  '■  the  refuge  for  persecuted  capital  and 
persecuted  ability." 


1  he  Engineering  Magazine. 
Gekmant  a.  Pupil  of  England. 

Herr  Rudolph  Haack,  continuing  his  sketch  of 
Germ.an  shipbuilding,  offers  as  the  principal  ex- 
planation of  its  extremely  rapid  development,  (1) 
British  example,  and  (2)  Technical  instruction  at 
home.      He  sayi^:  — 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  cordially  admitted  that  the 
British  shipbuilding  has  served  from  first  to  last  as 
a  splendid  model,  which  the  Germans  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  on  the  greatest  scale.  Many  German  naval  and 
mechanical  engineers  held  positions  in  the  largest 
British  yards,  thus  adding  to  their  knowledge;  others 
made  frequent  trips  across  the  Channel  to  study  the 
equipment  and  oi"ganisation  of  British  workshops. 
Much  of  the  heavy  handling-machinery  and  many  of 
the  machine  tools  were  bought  in  Britain.  It  is  a 
pleasant  duty  to  admit  that,  without  Britain  as  a 
teacher,  no  such  rapid  success  could  have  been  attained. 

Glasgow  and  Other  Cities'  Water  Supply. 
Giving  to  the  thirsty  to  drink,  one  of  the  most 
elenentarv  of  human  duties,  has  in  these  latter 
days  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  privileges  of 
civic  enterprise,  as  is  made  evident  in  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Taylor's  account  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow.  The  far-famed  tapping  of  Loch 
Katrine  in  1859  only  supplies  some  40,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day,  whereas  the  present  needs  of  Glasgow 
amount  to  53,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Mr.  Taylor 
describes  the  extensive  extension  works  which  will 
bring  the  daily  supply  up  to  110,000,000  gallons. 
The  original  works  with  city  piping  cost £2,500,000. 
The  extension  works  will  cost  £1,500,000.  The 
following  figures  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  every- 
one:— 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  city  chamber- 
lain, Dulalin  has  the  cheapest  water  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  cost  working  out  at  0.857  of  a  penny  per 
gallon  per  annum.  Glasgow  comes  next,  however,  at 
0.963d.  Then  comes  Dundee,  1.077d.;  Edinburgh, 
1.34Ud.;  Newcastle,  1.860d.;  Leeds,  1.875d.;  Birmingham, 
2.453d.;  Manchester,  2.476d.;  Bradford,  2.770d.;  Liver- 
pool, 3.062d.  .  .  In  Glasgow  a  £15  householder  obtains 
tor  71d.  per  annum  a  continuous,  never-failing,  un- 
restricted stream  of  the  purest  water  in  the  world  de- 
livered right  into  his  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  bath- 
room. It  is  calculated  that  380  gallons  of  pure  water 
are  delivered  to  tlie  citizens  of  Glasgow  for  every  penny 
paid. 

An  Electric  Mine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tonge  describes  electricity  in   the 

mines  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  and  remarks:  — 

Cripple  Creek  is  perhaps  the  only  gold-rnining  district 
in  the  world  Avhere  a  miner  can  go  to  his  work  in  an 
electric  street-car,  descend  the  mine  in  an  electric  hoist, 
keep  his  mine  dry  by  an  electric  pump,  do  his  work 
by  an  electric  light,  run  drills  operated  by  electric  air- 
compressors  (possibly,  in  time,  to  be  superseded  by 
direct  electric  drills),  and  fire  his  shots  by  electricity 
from  a  switchboai-d  remote  from  tlie  point  of  explosion. 

Other  Articles. 
Metallography  will  be  a  new  word  to  most 
readers.  M.  Albert  Sauvert  describes  it  as  the 
science  of  metals  with  special  reference  to  their 
structure.  Chemical  analysis  reveals  the  composi- 
tion of  metals;  but  their  structure  as  well  as  their 
chemical  composition  affects  their  physical  proper- 
ties. The  microscope  must  come  into  play  to 
reveal  the  structure,  and  has  a  great  role  to  sup- 
port in  metallurgy.  The  microphotographs  show- 
ing the  litructures  of  alloys  as  compared  with  the 
pure  metal,  and  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
alloy,  are  very  striking.  Mr.  P.  J.  Darlington 
criticises  adversely  Mr.  Halsey's  premium  system 
of  remunerating  labour,  and  declares  he  can  find 
no  feature  in  it  in  which  it  is  better  than  piece- 
pay.  The  Hon.  John  Barrett  advocates  a  unity 
of  policy  for  England.  America,  Germany,  and 
possibly  .Tapan,  as  allies  for  the  "  open  door  "  in 
China. 


The  London  Quarterly. 

The  "  London  Quarterly  Review "  has  become 
much  more  interesting  since  its  articles  are  signed. 
The  current  number  has  quite  a  store  of  good 
things.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Piggott,  writing  on  the 
present  Pope  and  the  future  conclave,  holds 
that  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  will  be  maintained,  no 
matter  who  his  successor  may  be.  That  policy 
is  described  as  one  of  conciliation  towards  exist- 
ing governments,  of  arbiter  on  all  the  questions 
that  distract  public  opinion,  and  recovery  of  the 
temporal  power.  His  successor  is,  the  writer 
says,  generally  expected  to  be  either  Cardinal  Gir- 
olamo  Maria  Gotti,  General  of  the  Carmelite  Order, 
or  Cardinal  Domenico  Svampa,  Archbishop  of  Bo- 
logna. The  President  of  the  French  Wesleyan 
Conference,   M.   Prunier,   vigorously   disputes   the 
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assumptiou  that  Protestantism  is  something  alien 
to  the  French  genius.  John  Calvin,  Theodore 
Beza,  William  Farel,  the  founders  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  French  Switzerland,  were  all  Frenchmen. 
In  1561  there  were  no  fewer  than  2,150  Protestant 
churches.  Mr.  C.  S.  Home,  writing  on  the  Crom- 
well tercentenary,  holds  that  hostile  criticism  has 
retreated  from  Oliver's  dealings  with  the  King  and 
Parliament,  and  now  takes  its  stand  on  his  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  Mr.  Home  anticipates  its  rout 
from  this  last  position,  and  boldly  seeks  to  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom,  justice,  and  saintliness  of  Crom- 
well at  Drogheda.  It  is  a  romance  of  philan- 
thropy which  Mr.  Hugh  Strong  narrates  in  his 
sketch  of  Richard  Cadbury,  Christian  capitalist 
and  Socialist.  Miss  Anne  E.  Keeling  supplies  an 
entertaining  and  sympathetic  paper  on  American 
humour,  the  range  of  which  is  given  in  her  con- 
cise remark,  "  Artemus  Ward  is  dead  and  Mark 
Twain  reigns  in  his  stead."  Mr.  J.  A.  Barnes 
sketches  the  Evolution  of  a  reference  Bible  with 
special  allusion  to  the  late  Dr.  Moulton's  labours 
on  the  references  in  the  Revised  New  Testament. 


Feilden's  Magazine. 

The  second  number  of  "  Feilden's  Magazine  "  re- 
ports the  unqualified  success  of  the  first.  The 
editor  explains  in  answer  to  numerous  criticisms 
that  by  his  motto  "  militantly  British,"  he  in- 
dicates his  intention  not  to  disparage  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  nations,  but  to  hurry  up  the  back- 
ward British  to  the  pace  and  place  of  their  fore- 
most rivals.  In  the  order  for  tramway  engines 
given  by  the  Glasgow  corporation  to  an  American 
firm,  the  editor  sees  abundant  reason  for  this 
policy  of  whip  and  spur.  To  send  engines  to 
Glasgow  is  as  bad  as  sending  coals  to  Newcastle  or 
cutlery  to  Shefl!leld.  Among  other  suggestions,  he 
urges  the  forrration  of  a  translation  department 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  guaran- 
tee to  British  manufacturers  correct  translations 
of  their  trade  catalogues.  At  present  charges  are 
high,  and  the  result  uncertain.  He  also  com- 
mends for  British  imitation  the  trade  index  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  which  enables  the  foreign  buyer  of 
almost  any  kind  of  goods  to  get  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  American  maker.  The  first 
contributed  article  is  by  Sir  W.  C.  Roberts-Austen, 
President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  whom 
an  admirable  portrait  is  given.  His  subject  is 
the  highly  technical  one  of  "  the  nature  of  the 
fracture  of  armour  plates."  Most  of  the  papers 
are  of  similar  technical  interest.  Mr.  Ludwig 
Grote,  President  of  the  German  Trades  Club  in 
Ijondon,  describes  "a  revolutionising  innovation  in 
the  glass  industry,"  which  is  none  other  than  the 


substitution  of  a  certain  kind  of  bellows  or  bottle- 
glass  blowing  machine  for  the  lungs  and  mouth  of 
the  old  human  bottle-blower.  It  more  than  doubles 
working  capacity  and  reduces  labour,  and  so  saves 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  cost  of  production. 
Tom  Mann  contributes  his  experience  as  a  working 
engineer  of  English  and  American  methods.  He 
reports  that  he  found  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  American  engine  and 
machine  tool-shops  held  by  Englishmen  or  Scots- 
m.en.  He  confirms  what  Mr.  Orcutt  has  said  in 
another  trade  journal  of  the  greater  exchange  of 
ideas  between  employers  and  employed  in  America 
than  in  England.  Mr.  Mann  says  he  saw  more 
friendly  consultation  between  master  and  man 
during  sixteen  weeks  in  American  workshops  than 
he  had  seen  during  sixteen  years  in  British  work- 
shops. American  employers  greatly  gain  by  ac- 
cepting suggestions  from  intelligent  workmen.  The 
story  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way has  also  a  wider  than  professional  interest. 
The  general  get-up  is  excellent. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

In  view  of  the  recent  events  of  historical  interest, 
both  in  France  and  abroad,  many  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  occupy  the  pens  of  the  staff  of  the 
le.Tding  French  review  in  say  the  year  1950,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  how  cautious  M.  Brune- 
ciere  is  in  his  two  September  numbers,  most  of 
which  is  made  up  of  the  regular  type  of  very  excel- 
lent but  rather  humdrum  articles. 

The  Anti-Dreyfus  View. 

To  the  above  verdict,  however,  there  is  one 
conspicuous  exception  in  the  shape  of  a  thought- 
ful presentation  of  the  views  entertained  by  those 
still  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.  But  even 
that  is  discreetly  stowed  away  in  M.  Charmes' 
admirable  fortnightly  summary  in  the  second  Sep- 
tember number.  The  anti-Dreyfus  point  of  view 
has  now  for  some  time  practically  failed  to  obtain 
a  hearing  in  England,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  follow  M.  Charmes  in  his  sin- 
gularly dispassionate  analysis  of  the  famous 
afaire. 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Charmes  admits  that  the 
court-martial  of  1894  was  entirely  illegal,  and  that 
revision  was  fully  justified,  but  he  claims  that 
the  Reunes  trial  was  not  only  fairly  conducted,  but 
that  everypossibleopportunitywasgiven  to  Dreyfus 
and  his  friends  to  make  good  their  contentions. 
Two  secret  dossiers— one  diplomatic  and  the  other 
military— were  produced,  and  were  fully  communi- 
cated to  the  defence.  M.  Charmes  evidently  at- 
taches paramount  importance  to  these  dossiers,  the 
authenticity  of  which  was  never  for  a  moment 
questioned  by  the  able  advocates  who  had  charge 
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of  the  defence.  He  urges  that  only  those  who 
hare  thoroughly  examined  these  dossiers  have  any 
right  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of 
tl;e  Eennes  verdict.  As  to  the  finding  of  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  M.  Charmes  explains  that  it  is 
a  very  common  accompaniment  of  verdicts  in 
France,  and,  though  perfectly  well  known  to  be 
illogical,  is  yet  found  in  practice  to  give  a  useful 
flexibility  to  the  administration  of  the  rigid  French 
code.  Finally,  M.  Charmes  assures  us  that  France 
has  no  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  violent  ani- 
mosity of  which  she  has  recently  been  the  object. 
Tn  France  alone,  he  says,  would  Dreyfus  have  been 
given  the  justice  of  a  second  trial.  In  every  other 
country  the  difllculty  would  have  been  disposed  of 
summarily  and  without  publicity. 

The  Parliament  of  Peace. 
M.  Arthur  Desjardius,  the  well-known  authoi-ity 
on  international  law,  gives  a  lucid  and  well-writ- 
ten account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference; and  in  conclusion  he  resolutely  maintains 
the  view  tnat  the  Conference  was  very  far  from 
being  a  failure,  though,  of  course,  it  did  not  bring 
about  an  immediate  and  ready-made  Utopia. 

Chinese   Railways. 
France  is  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  the 
Chinese  Question   from   the  commercial    point  of 
Tiew,  and  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  contributes  a  fairly 
well-informed    article    on    the    crucial    subject    of 
railways  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.      In  1905  or  1906, 
if    there    has    been    no    internal    convulsion,    the 
greater  number  of  lines  for  which  concessions  have 
been  obtained  will  have  been  built,  and  China  will 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  full  impact  of  Wes- 
tern civilisation.       Will  she,  he  asks,  be  thereby 
saved  from  dismemberment?       He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  for  some  time  at  least  China  will  re- 
main a  sort  of  Tom  Tiddlers  ground,  where  the 
rarious  European  Powers  will  pursue  commercial 
objects  rather  than  annexation.      M.  Leroy-Beau- 
Ueu   gives   an   interesting  comparison   of   the  re- 
lative   miles    of    railroad   allotted    to    each    great 
Power.       Great    Britain    comes    first   with    about 
3,000  miles,   Russia  next  with   rather  over  2,000, 
then  Germany  with  1,200,  while  France  and  Bel- 
gium have  1,000  and  400  respectively.      More  por- 
tentous in  its  way  is  the  appearance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  factor  in  Far  Eastern  politics,  though 
our  cousins  have  as  yet  only  got  quite  a  short 
line  to  build. 

Cuba's  Future. 
Tn  an  article  entitled  "Cuba's  Future,"  M.  Benoist 
gives  some  curious  figures  as  to  the  staple  trade 
of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  In  good  years  the 
island  produces  28,000  tons  of  tobacco.  In  1889, 
.300,000,000  cigars,  worth  £2,680,000,  were  made  in 
Cuba,  and  it  is  rather  significant  that  no  fewer 


than  50,000,000  of  these  fragrant  weeds  were  evi- 
dently too  good  to  part  with,  for  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  islaiiL'..  The  fall  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  American  war  was  extraor- 
dinary. In  1859  the  export  of  cigars  to  America 
numbered  25C,000,000,  whereas  in  1897  it  had  fallen 
to  34,000,000.  The  efiect  of  the  American  conquest 
has  been  to  destroy  the  cigar  factories  on  the 
island,  and  already  a  gigantic  Tobacco  Trust  is 
mooted.  The  raw  material  is  now  exported  to 
America  and  manufactured  there. 


1  he  Royal. 


The  "  Royal  "  for  October  improves  on  its  pre- 
vious record,  offering  more  of  serious  value  and 
less  of  merely  sensational  interest.       Mr.  Harold 
J.  Shepstone  describes  the  prize  mushroom  of  all 
mushroom-towns,  Skaguay,  "the  gateway  to  Klon- 
dike."     He  recounts  this  "  record  in  town  build- 
ing "  and  has  the  good  fortune — rare  in  such  nar- 
ratives— to  present  photographs    of    the    various 
stages  of  rapid  growth.      B'rom  one  wooden  store 
and  a  few  tents  on  July  26,  1897,  Skaguay  leaped 
into  being  a  large  town,  well  laid  out  with  muni- 
cipal institutions — in  six  weeks'  time!     "  Women 
Toilers  of  the  Deep  "  is  the  title  given  to  Mr.  B.  C. 
de  Wolf's  sketch  of  the  Dutch  oyster-women  at 
Goes.       Their  work  of  gathering    oysters,    when 
they  perforce  wear  dual  garments,  is  declared  to 
contribute   to   a    splendid    physical    development, 
combining  strength  and  beauty.      A  commendable 
and  successful  endeavour  to  make  natural  history 
of  the  commonest  domestic  sort  popular  and  en- 
tertaining is  supplied   by  Mr.   James   Scott,  who 
writes   with    much-magnified   pictures   on   "  Some 
Interesting  Insects."    Ke  treats  in  this  way  cock- 
roach, blackbeetle,  spider,  house-fly,  earwig,  and 
clothes'-moth.      "  Novel  Harvest  Thanksgivings," 
sketched  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wade,  reveal  some  strange 
developments    of    ecclesiastical     ingenuity.      Mr. 
H.  J.  Holmes'  sketch  of  "  Ludwig  Amann  " — the 
'  man  with  many  faces  " — yields  an  extract  for  a 
previous  page. 


Cornhill. 

The  October  number  is  eminently  readable.  Most 
of  its  contents,  indeed,  belong  to  the  category  of 
•'  light  literature."  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's  paper  on 
Curran,  Lady  Broome's  "  Colonial  Memories,"  and 
Michael  MacDonagh's  "Reporter's  Table,"  are  full 
of  amusing  stories,  and  are  freely  quoted  else- 
where. But  an  interesting  addition  is  made  to  our 
naval  history  by  Professor  Morris'  discovery  of 
Captain  Cook's  first  Log  in  the  Royal  Navy — which 
also  claims  separate  notice, — and  naturalists  will 
be   drawn    with   zest   to   C.    Parkinson's   observa- 
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tions  "  amid  the  islets  of  the  Sargasso  Sea," — the 
region  of  the  Atlantic  between  Bermuda  and  the 
Azores.  In  his  conferences  on  books  and  men  Ur- 
banus  Sylvan  avows  himself  impressed  by  seaside 
camps  for  London  street-arabs,  and  remarks:  "  To 
see  an  officer  walking  across-coimtry  surrounded 
by  some  half-dozen  boys  with  proud  and  interested 
faces  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  right  sort  of  educa- 
tion for  these  lads.  It  must  be  education  by  men, 
and  not  by  books,  and  the  men  should  be  soldiers, 
not  scholars.  .  .  .  But  how  excellent  a  thing  it 
would  be  if  our  unemployed  Guardsmen  had  half  a 
dozen  Hooligan  youths  told  off  to  each  of  them, 
with  whom  they  might  walk  in  St.  James'  Park 
and  tallr  of  many  things!" 


The  Nouvelle  Revue. 

The  September  numbers  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue 
contain  an  exceptional  amount  of  interesting 
matter. 

The  French  Literary  Man. 

M.  Mauclair  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
material  and  moral  conditions  of  the  modern 
French  literary  man.  Unless  he  has  genius  which 
lifts  him  into  the  position  of  a  Zola  or  a  Daudet, 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  will  draw  a  bare 
subsistence  from  the  writing  of  books,  and  M.  Mau- 
clair evidently  considers  journalism  out  of  the 
question  for  an  honourable  man.  The  only  really 
profitnble  branch  of  literary  work  in  Paris  is  writ- 
ing for  the  stage;  and  here  M.  Mauclair  laments 
that  it  is  the  worst  work  which  is  generally  the 
best  paid,  a  lively  and  immoral  fai'ce  bringing 
more  grist  to  the  mill  than  half  a  dozen  witty  and 
sparkling  comedies. 

A  Marvel  for  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
M.  Meunier  describes  at  some  length  a  marvel 
which  will  no  doubt  attract  the  keenest  interest 
at  the  Exhibition  next  year.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  an  astronomical  lens  of  absolutely  astound- 
ing dimenbions  and  magnifying  power,  which  is 
expected  to  increase  largely  our  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  firmament.  It  weighs  20,000 
kilogrammes,  and  it  is  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  hundreds  of  people  will  be  able  to 
see  what  it  reveals  simultaneously,  the  picture 
being  thrown  on  a  screen. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  two  political  articles,  if  indeed  they  can 
be  called  so,  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris  "  are  a  diary  kept  in  Dahomey  by  a  French 
Officer  named  Daniel  Mosse,  who  formed  part  of 
General  Dodds'  expedition,  and  a  really  interesting 
account  by  M.  Rabout  of  the  way  in  which  Russ  a 


has  coloni&ed  and  fertilised  that  portion  of  her 
territory  v/hich  is  to  be  found  between  the  North 
Cape  and  the  White  Sea— in  other  words,  Russian 
Lapland. 

French  Dahomey. 
The  interesting  point  about  the  Dahomey  expedi- 
tion is  that  it  shows  how  General  Dodds  organised 
and  carried  through  a  really  diflicult  task.  He 
may  be  styled  the  Kitchener  of  France,  and  at  o»e 
time  there  seemed  a  chance  that  he  would  succeed 
General  Boulanger  as  a  national  hero.  This 
aroused  so  much  alarm  in  official  circles  that 
everything  was  done  to  minimise  his  work. 

A  French  View  of  English  Finance. 
M.  Viallate,  in  criticising  the  tendencies  of 
British  finance  during  the  present  century,  is  most 
impi-essed  by  the  great  fluctuations  in  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure.  He  points  out  that, 
although  in  1814  Great  Britain  had  an  army  of 
345.000  men  and  145,000  sailors,  in  1828,  after 
twelve  years  of  peace,  the  army  had  been  reduced 
to  116,000  men.  After  the  Crimean  W^ar,  and  after 
the  Franco-German  War,  were  the  two  great 
periods  when  our  warlike  expenditure  rose  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Strange  to  say,  M.  Viallate  is 
also  struck  by  the  amount  which  we  spend  on 
education,  or  rather  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  since  1870. 

Parliamentarism  in  Japan. 
The  astonishing  spectacle  presented  by  a  coun- 
try like  Japan,  which  has  gaily  run  through,  in  a 
few  years,  a  series  of  political  reforms  which  took 
centuries  to  accomplish  in  the  staid  old  countries 
of  Europe,  lends  special  interest  to  a  paper  by  a 
writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Far  East,"  on  the 
working  of  Parliamentary  institutions  in  the  land 
of  the  chrysanthemum.  The  Japanese  constitu- 
tional politician  is  an  entirely  new  creation;  In- 
deed, an  exotic  in  a  country  which  for  twenty  cen- 
turies had  been  satisfied  with  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. This  French  writer  shows  what  a 
mockery  Parliamentarism  may  be  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  not  ready  for  it.  He  declares  that  if 
one  penetrates  below  the  shell  of  Parliamentary 
institutions,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  Japan 
is  really  ruled  by  the  Daimyo  or  clans,  of  which 
there  are  or  were  250.  They  are  organisations 
somewhat  on  a  feudal  model,  possessing  enormous 
domains,  and  having  armies  in  their  service.  Al- 
though this  system  has  been  technically  abolished, 
the  power  of  the  clans  survives,  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  still  rests 
on  the  qualification  of  birth. 


Glasgow  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  J.   Gordon's 
local  sketch  in  the  October  "  Leisure  Hour." 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TWELVE    YEARS    IN    CHAINS   IN   THE    SOUDAN.* 


Last  month  has  not  beea  favourable;  for  the 
publisher,  and  the  next  promises  to  be  even  worse. 
"  Inter  arma  silent  leges,"  and  it  is  not  only  the 
laws  that  are  silent,  but  books  cease  to  be  bought 
or  read.  The  shadow  of  the  threatened  war  lies 
heavy  over  the  publishers  of  London.  There  will 
be  a  run  upon  books  and  maps  relating  to  South 
Africa,  but,  as  Baroness  von  Suttner  pointed  out 
in  "  Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  one  of  the  first 
consequences  of  an  outbreak  of  war  is  to  paralyse 
the  book  trade. 

On  looking  over  the  books  that  have  been  pub- 
lished last  month,  there  are  some,  notably  those 
relating  to  the  position  of  women  in  evolution  and 
their  economic  position,  which  demand  much 
more  careful  and  serious  thought  than  anyone  is 
likely  to  bestow  upon  the  question  of  women  when 
the  streets  are  reverberating  with  the  savage 
clamour  of  the  sons  of  Belial  who,  swollen  with 
insolence  and  gin,  are  howling  in  favour  of  war. 
Among  the  publications  of  the  month,  however, 
there  is  one  book  which  possesses  a  certain  topi- 
cal interest,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  forcibly  to 
mind  one  of  the  painful  pages  in  our  history, 
and  it  brings  clearly  into  relief  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  aboriginal  devilry  of 
human  nature.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Charles  Neufeldt's 
book,  "  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khalifa,"  in  which  the 
writer  describes  his  experience  of  fourteen  years 
as  a  captive  in  the  Soudan. 

The  Khalifa  Redivivus. 
There  is  another  reason  for  referring  to  this 
book,  if  only  because  the  Khalifa,  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of  by  the  merciless  slaughter 
after  Omdurman,  once  more  looms  menacing  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  Soudan.  It  is  with  a  certain 
grim  sardonic  scorn  that  we  read  the  telegrams 
from  Cairo  this  last  month.  Only  twelve  months 
ago  our  populace,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  leading  them  on,  roared  themselves 
hoarse  in  praise  of  Lord  Kitchener.  The  re- 
sources of  welcome  which  are  at  the 
command  of  a  nation  for  the  reward- 
ing   of    its    greatest     conquerers    were    strained 

*  "A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa.  Twelve  Years'  Cap- 
tivity at  Omdurman."  By  Charles  Neufeldt.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall.)     12s.  6d. 


to  the  utmost  in  order  to  reward  the  soldier  who 
had  smashed  the  Khalifa.  In  the  intoxication  of 
that  one  military  triumph  nothing  was  too  ex- 
travagant or  too  exaggerated  to  do  or  say.  When 
moderate  and  sober-minded  persons  protested 
against  the  fool  frenzy  of  the  hour,  they  were  told 
that  Loi-d  Kitchener  had  achieved  an  immense 
service  for  civilisation  in  blotting  out  for  ever  the 
hideous  rule  of  the  Khalifa.  This  was  the  reply 
that  was  constantly  made  to  the  mild  protests  that 
were  urged  against  the  extraordinary  and  brutal 
concomitants  of  our  Soudanese  warfare.  The 
massacre  of  the  wounded,  the  desecration  of  the 
grave,  the  ghoul-like  mutilation  and  plunder  of  the 
decaying  remains  of  the  dead  Mahdi,  were  all 
justified  on  the  ground  that  only  by  recourse  to 
the  methods  of  savages  could  savages  be  con- 
quered, and,  however  objectionable  such  horrors 
might  be,  the  end  justified  the  means.  In  reply 
to  all  expostulations  we  were  triumphantly  pointed 
to  the  fait  accompli.  Mahdist  risings  could  not 
be  crushed  with  rose-water,  and  thanks  to  the 
ruthless  and  resolute  severity  of  Lord  Kitchener 
we  were  told  that  the  Khalifa — that  nightmare 
of  the  Soudan — had  been  for  ever  banished  from 
the  world. 

A    New    Soudan    Expedition. 

And  now  we  find  that  this  is  all  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  Despite  all  the  ghoul-like  atrocities  jus- 
tified on  the  ground  of  expediency  in  order  to 
destroy  the  hold  of  the  Khalifa  upon  his  followers 
in  the  Soudan,  we  are  told  that  he  has  once  more 
become  a  menace  to  the  security  of  Egypt.  Our 
lately  triumphant  general  is  reported  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  considering  the  quetion  of  another 
campaign  against  the  foe  whom  we  were  led  to 
believe  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  Khalifa  is  said  to  be 
rallying  his  forces  with  astonishing  success,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  we  may  hear  of 
another  Soudan  expedition,  in  which  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  glories  of  Omdurman  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  very  severe  test.  It  is  a  sorry  and 
ominous  fact  that  at  the  very  moment  when  we 
are  preparing  an  army  to  crush  the  independence 
of  the  South  African  Republic  at  one  end  of  Africa, 
3ur  defeated  but  undismayed  enemy  the  Khalifa 
should    be    compelling    our    military    authorities 
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at  the  other  end  of  Africa  to  prepare  measures 
which  may  even  involve  us  in  a  long,  exhausting 
and  inglorious  campaign. 

The  Khalifa,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  is  once 
more  to  the  front,  and  hence  Mr.  Neufeldt's 
book  about  him  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort 
a  book  of  the  month.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
volume  which  calls  for  a  long  notice.  Its  author 
makes  no  pretension  to  literary  skill.  He  has  a 
plain,  horrible  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells  it  in  a 
straight-forward  fashion,  only  halting  by  the  way 
in  order  to  rebut  the  accusations  which  have  been 
so  freely  brought  against  him  during  his  long  in- 
tarceration  in  the  heart  of  the  Soudan. 

Charles  Neufeldt,  to  judge  from  his  portrait,  is 
a  very  distinguished-looking,  vigorous  man.  His 
native  vitality  must  be  immense,  otherwise  he 
never  would  have  survived  the  hardships  through 
which  he  has  passed.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that 
the  permanent  value  of  his  book  chiefly  lies  in  the 
evidence  which  it  supplies  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  human  being  to  survive  torture  and  disease 
and  every  conceivable  hardship  to  which  he  can 
be  exposed. 

Why  He  Went  Into  the  Soudan. 
On  April  1,  1889,  Charles  Neufeldt,  then  a  Ger- 
man merchant  in  Upper  Egypt,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  relief  column  that  arrived  too  late 
to  rescue  General  Gordon,  heard  that  there  were 
large  quantities  of  gum  accumulated  at  Kordofan 
which,  if  transported  to  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
might  be  sold  at  a  great  profit.  The  brother  of 
a  former  governor  of  Kordofan,  who  was  the 
owner  of  about  fifty  tons  of  this  gum,  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Neufeldt  to  send  a  caravan  into 
Kordofan  to  see  that  the  gum  was  brought  down 
to  Wady  Haifa.  It  was  a  risky  operation,  for  the 
road  to  Kordofan  was  threatened  by  the  Der- 
vishes, although  a  loyal  sheihk.  Sheikh  Saleh,  who 
was  of  the  Kabbabish  tribe  and  holding  his  own 
against  the  Mahdists,  was  keeping  open  the  cara- 
van routes  in  the  Western  Soudan.  A  large  cara- 
van was  going  to  Sheikh  Saleh  with  arms  and 
other  valuables. 

How  He  Was  Captured. 
Neufeldt  proposed  to  travel  independently  with 
a  small  caravan  of  his  own,  but  the  guide  whom  he 
had  engaged  being  a  double-dyed  traitor,  who  was 
in  the  pay  of  both  sides,  insisted  upon  his  join- 
ing the  larger  caravan,  which  was  carrying  rifles 
to  Sheikh  Saleh.  The  guide  then  misled  them 
in  the  desert,  and  conducted  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dervishes,  by  whom  they  were  seized.  The 
contents  of  the  caravan  were  looted,  and  all  its 
members  executed  with  the  exception  of  Charles 
Neufeldt,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  great  Pasha 


and  was  therefore  preserved  alive  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  the  Khalifa  at  Khartoum.  Neufeldt  is 
much  exercised  concerning  the  treason  by  which 
he  and  the  caravan  intended  for  Sheikh  Saleh 
were  sacrificed,  especially  as  the  story  was  widely 
current  that  he  had  been  the  traitor  himself.  This 
charge  he  rebuts  with  vehemence,  and,  so  far  as 
the  reader  can  see,  with  success. 

Thirst  in  the  Desert. 

The  only  interesting  thing  that  he   records  in 

describing  the   fate   of  that  unfortunate  caravan 

was  his  description  of  the  effect  of  thirst  upon 

himself   and   his   companions.       The    treacherous 

guide  who  led  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 

had  undertaken  that  they  should  be  handed  over 

thirsty,  and  thirsty  they  were.       For  three  days 

they  toiled  through  the  desert  under  the  African 

sun,  without  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  parched 

lips.       Neufeldt  says:  — 

It  can  be  better  imagined  than  described  what  Gabon's 
(the  traitor's)  promise  to  hand  us  over  "thirsty"  meant; 
it  meant  precisely  what  actually  did  occur — the  mad- 
ness of  thirst  approaching,  the  lips  glued  together,  the 
tongue  swollen  and  sore  in  vain  attempts  to  excite 
the  salivary  glands,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  contracted, 
and  the  palate  feeling  like  a  piece  of  sandstone,  the 
nostrils  choked  with  hne  sand,  and  the  eyes  reddening 
and  starting,  with  the  eyelids  seeming  to  crack  at 
every  movement. 

When  the  caravan,  suffering  thus  horribly  from 
want   of   water,    fell    into   the   ambush,    the    Der- 
vishes  retired,    leaving    two    camels    loaded    with 
filled  waterskins.      Instantly  the  thirsty  travellers 
made  a  mad  rush  for  the  water.      In  the  struggle 
that   raged   round    the   waterskins   there   was   no 
thought   beyond   that   of  the   imperious   necessity 
of  gaining  a  mouthful  of  the  coveted  liquid.  While 
they   were   struggling   frantically   for   the   water, 
the    Dervishes    returned,     surrounded     the     mad- 
dened  crowd,   and   captured   the   whole   of   them, 
without    almost   any    resistance.       Neufeldt   was 
first   taken    to   Dongola,    to   Wadi    Nejoumi,    who 
afterwards  sent  him  on  to  Omdurman,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Kitchener  with  the  avenging  force.      The  rest  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences in  captivity.       Incidentally  he  tells  us 
something     about    the     Khalifa    and    the     people 
among  whom  we  are  establishing  the  Gordon  Col- 
lege.     Neufeldt  thinks  that  the  Khalifa  has  enor- 
mous quantities  of  treasure  buried  in  secure  hid- 
ing-places  in   the   Soudan.       He   thinks   that  the 
Khalifa's  hoards  amount  to  millions.       "All  good 
gold  and  silver,  jewellery  and  coins  have  disap- 
peared  from   the   Soudan   during  the   last  fifteen 
years."      That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  have  all  found  their  way  into  the  Kha- 
lifa's  hoards.       Neufeldt   is   not   in    the   position 
nor  has  he  the  gift  to  give  us  anything  like  the 
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same  account  of  the  Khalifa  and  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Soudan  that  was  supplied  by  Slatin 
Pasha,  whom  he  met  once  or  twice  during  his 
captivity. 

The  Pleasure  of  Witnessing  Pain. 
The  interest  of  the  book  does  not  lie  so  much  in 
its  account  of  the  Soudan  as  in  its  description  of 
the  hideous  and  horrible  sufferings  inflicted  upon 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  Soudan.    There  is 
a    certain    gruesome    interest    in    the    spectacle    of 
suffering.       It  is  this  which  leads  crowds  to  see 
the  bull-fights    which  are    at  present    disgracing 
Boulogne.       It  is  this  which  constitutes  no  small 
portion  of  the  horrible  fascination  of  war,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly   the   element   which   contributed 
most  to  the  popularity  of  the  gladiatorial  games 
and  martyrdoms  of  the  Coliseum.      All  philosophi- 
cal   observers  have  noted  the  intense  craving  of 
the   human   creature  for  strong  excitements   and 
fierce  stimulants.      The  same  instinct  which  leads 
many  to  tone  up  their  nervous  system  by  perpetual 
whets    of   alcohol    leads   the    more   or   less   jaded 
reader  to  seek  stimulation  in  the  story  of  horrible 
atrocities  and  blood-curdling  stories  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.      Mr.  Neufeldt's  book  will  pro- 
bably be  more  popular  upon  that  ground  than  upon 
any  other.      It  is  a  melancholy  picture  which  he 
gives,  and  one  which  tends  to  humiliate  and  abase 
the  pride  of  man.      There  is  much  more  justifica- 
tion for  the  old  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  total 
depravity    in    Mr.    Neufeldt's    book    than    in    the 
high-flying  claims  of  the  worshippers  of  humanity. 
It  is  true  that  no  story  of  brutality  and  cruelty 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Neufeldt's  pages  can  increase 
the  humiliation  and  abasement  which  we  are  jus- 
tified   in    feeling    at    the    spectacle    presented    by 
many  of  our  nominally  Christian  and  apparently 
civilised  barbarians  in  broadcloth  who  have  been 
shrieking  for  war  with  the  Boers;    but  although 
the  lesson  is  the  same,  Mr.   Neufeldt  deals  with 
a  different  phase  of  the  same  sad  problem. 

The  Joy  of  Torture. 
The  fiendish  delight  which  man  takes  in  tor- 
turing his  fellow-man  when  he  has  him  at  his 
mercy  and  can  amuse  himself  by  inflicting  pain, 
is  brought  out  in  very  clear  relief  in  Mr.  Neufeldt's 
book.  This  delight  in  inflicting  torture  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  one  sex.  The  women  in  the 
Soudan  took  the  same  savage  joy  in  inflicting 
pain  as  characterised  the  men.  When  Mr.  Neu- 
feldt reached  Omdurman  he  had  a  rough  experi- 
ence of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dervishes.  His 
feet  were  fettered  and  a  ring  with  a  long  heavy 
chain  attached  fastened  round  his  neck.  All 
through  the  night  he  was  left  chained,  to  be  in- 
spected   by    the    curious    crowds  which    swarmed 


from   all   parts   of   the   city.       The   war-trumpets 
brayed  loud  and  long  the  whole  night  through,  and 
a  woman  danced  up  and  down  in  front  of  him  sing- 
ing.  In  rude  rhyme  she  was  summoning  the  faith- 
ful to  attend  to  witness  his  execution.     She  sang 
of  the  agonies   which   he  would  suffer   in   death, 
and    then    let    her    Oriental  imagination  loose  in 
gloating  over  his  torments  in  hell.  The  first  thing 
next  morning  his  hands  were  crossed  at  the  wrist, 
palms  downward,  and  bound  together  with  a  rope 
made  of  palm  fibre.     When  the  rope  had,  with  a 
bit  of  wood  used  as  a  tourniquet,  been  drawn  well 
into  the  flesh,  water  was  poured  over  them.      The 
agony  as  the  ropes  swelled  was  excruciating.  They 
bit  into  the  flesh,  and  the  agony  he  endured  caused 
the  perspiration  to  pour  from  his  body.       After 
some  time  the  swollen   skin   gave   way,   and   the 
horrible  tension  was  relieved  as  the  ropes  sank 
into  the  flesh.  He  was  then  led  forth  to  be  the  sport 
of  the  rabble.       He  was  brought   into   the   open 
square,  bare-headed,  as  he  believed,  to  be  decapi- 
tated.     He  knelt-  down  and  bent  his  head  in  the 
midst  of  curious  thou.sands  who  had  attended  to 
see  him  die. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse. 
As  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  so  the  crowd  played 
with   him.       "  Dervishes   rushed   at   me   prodding 
with  spears  and  swords,  and  while  this  was  going 
on,  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  me,  with  the 
mouths  of  their  war-trumpet  placed  against   my 
ears,  blew  their  loudest  blasts."       The  pain  pro- 
duced   by    the    bellowing    of  the  war-trumpet  in 
the  drum  of  the  ear  was  intense.      Neufeldt  tried 
to  fling  himself  upon  the  spears  of  the  Dervishes 
in  order  to  escape  from  his  pain,  but  one  of  the 
men  guarding  him,  holding  the  chain  attached  to 
the  ring  round   his   neck,   pulled   him   back   each 
time,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  people.      All  this 
went  on  for  a  long  time;   until  at  last,  his  head 
almost  splitting  with  the  result  of  the  bellowing 
of  the  trumpet  in  his  ears,  the  agony  caused  by 
the  ropes  binding  his  wrists,  the  torture  of  scores 
of   small,    irritating   stinging   flies    attacking    the 
raw  flesh  of  his  hands,  and  the  sun  beating  down 
on  his  bare  head,  he  was  about  to  faint.      A  mes- 
sage came  from  the  Khalifa  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  to  be  beheaded.  He  returned  a  defiant  answer, 
and    then   the    Khalifa    sent   word     that   he    had 
changed  his  mind,  and  he  must  be  crucified.      An 
hour   later    he    was  carried   on    an    ass,   heavily 
chained,  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.       Instead  of 
a  cress,  he  found  a  gallows.     He  was  then  placed 
under  the  noose,  and  waited  wearily  for  death,  the 
sun  burning  his  brains  the  while.       He  was  still 
defiant  as  ever  when  to  his  immense  astonishment  a 
horseman   rode   through  the  crowd  and   declared 
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that  the  Khalifa  in  his  great  mercy  had  pardoned 
him. 

Twelve  Years  in  Chains. 
At  first  he  did  not  believe  it;  but  it  was  true. 
As  for  the  mercy  of  the  pardon,  Neufeldt's  views 
differed  somewhat  from  those  of  the  Khalifa,  for 
from  the  place  of  execution  he  was  flung  into  a 
prison,  in  which  for  four  years  he  suffered  horrors 
some  of  which  he  cannot  even  describe  in  English 
print.  He  remained  four  years  in  prison,  and  was 
twelve  years  in  chains.  The  chains  were  riveted 
to  his  ankles,  and  he  still  wore  the  ringed  chain 
aroimd  his  neck.  The  weight  of  the  chains, 
which  he  wore  night  and  day,  was  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds.  At  first  their  heavy  weight  and  the  way 
in  which  they  were  riveted  round  his  legs  caused 
the  skin  to  chafe,  and  large  ulcers  formed  in 
which  the  anklets  buried  themselves,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  his  gaoler  to  cut  them  off. 
After  nine  months  the  rings  and  chains  were  re- 
moved from  his  neck,  but  the  chains  on  his  legs 
he  wore  continuously,  with  the  exception  of  thir- 
teen days  of  the  whole  twelve  years. 

The  Prison  in  Omdurman. 
His  introduction  to  the  prison  was  sufficiently 
grim.  He  was  assigned  a  place  at  the  wall  fur- 
thest from  the  door  between  two  men  in  chains 
who  were  dying  of  smallpox.  There  were  about 
thirty  other  prisoners  in  the  cell,  which  was  only 
thirty  feet  each  way.  with  very  few  apertures  for 
ventilation.  He  swooned  in  the  overpowering 
stench,  and  lay  senseless  without  anyone  taking 
any  notice  of  him,  until  the  prisoners  came  in  for 
the  night.       He  says  there — 

appeared  to  be  an  endless  stream  of  prisoners  coming 
through  the  door,  and  no  sooner  was  the  door  closed, 
when  a  terrific  din  and  uproar  ensued.  Mingled  wth 
the  clanking  of  chains,  the  groans  of  the  sick,  the 
moans  of  the  dying,  and  their  half-uttered  prayers  to 
Allah  to  relieve  them  of  their  sufferings,  were  the  most 
fearful  imprecations  and  curses  as  the  prisoners  fought 
and  struggled  for  a  place  near  the  walls  or  a  pillar 
against  wliich  they  could  rest  their  backs.  No  sleep 
was  to  be  had;  this  had  to  be  snatched  during  the  day. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  were  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
on  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  and  were  left  to  rot  in 
prison  till  they  died  one  by  one.  There  were  no 
sanitary  arrangements  whatever,  nor  were  any  ra- 
tions supplied  to  the  prisoners,  who  had  to  be  fed 
entirely  by  their  friends  and  relatives.  If  they 
could  get  one  meal  a  day,  they  considered  them- 
selves lucky.  Thirty  guardians,  each  with  a  rhi- 
noceros hide  whip,  kept  order  in  this  modern  In- 
ferno. 

A  Soudanese  Inferno. 

It  has  been  found  impossible,  even  in  the  most 
guarded  and  disguised  language,  to  insert  here  a  real 
word-picture  of  a  night  in  the  Saier.  The  scenes  of 
bestiality  and  filthiness,  the  means  employed  for  bring- 
ing the  most  powerful  man  to  his  knees  with  a  single 


blow,  the  nameless  crimes  committed  night  after  night, 
and  year  after  vear,  may  not  be  recorded  m  print. 
At  times,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  in  succession,  from 
250  to  280  prisoners  were  driven  into  that  small  room: 
we  were  packed  in;  there  was  scarcely  room  to  move 
our  arms;  "  jibbehs  "  swaraied  with  insects  and  para- 
sites which  in  themselves  made  sleep  an  impossibility 
and  life  a  misery.  As  the  heat  grew  more  oppressive, 
and  the  atmosphel■^^-alvvays  vile  with  the  ever-present 
stench  of  the  place— grew  closer  with  the  perspiring 
bodies,  and  with  other  causes,  all  semblance  of  human 
beings  was  lost.  Filth  was  thrown  from  one  side 
of  the  room  to  the  other  by  anyone  who  could  move  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  and  as  soon  as  this 
disgusting  element  was  introduced,  the  mass,  in  its 
efforts  to  avoid  being  struck  with  it,  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  fought,  bit,  and  struggled  as  far  as  their 
packed  in  condition  would  allow  of,  and  kicked  with 
their  bars  and  chains  the  shins  of  those  next  them,  until 
the  scene  became  one  that  only  a  Dante  might  describe. 
Any  prisoner  who  went  down  on  such  a  night  never 
got'  up  again  alive ;  his  cries  would  not  be  heard  above 
the  pandemonium  of  clanking  chains  and  bars,  impreca- 
tions and  cursings;  and  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  bend 
down  to  assist,  if  he  did  liear,  only  meant  his  going 
under  also.  In  the  morning,  when  we  were  allowed 
to  stream  out,  five  or  six  bodies  would  be  found  on  the 
ground  with  the  life  crushed  and  trampled  out  of  them. 
Occasionally,  when  the  uproar  was  greater  than  usual, 
the  guards  would  open  the  door,  and  standing  in  the 
doorway,  lash  at  the  heads  of  the  prisoners  with  their 
hide  whips.  Always  when  this  occurred  death  claimed 
its  five  or  six  victims,  crushed  and  trampled  to  death. 
I  wish  I  might  say  that  I  had  drawn  upon  my  imagina- 
tion for  what  is  given  above;  I  can  but  assure  you 
that  it  gives  but  the  very  faintest  idea  of  what  really 
occurred. 

The  Haunting  Horror  of  Insanity. 

It  is  amazing  that  Neufeldt  survived.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  men 
would  be  all  chained  together,  and  foccasionally 
the  weight  of  his  chains  was  increased  to  40  lbs. 
His  great  dread  was  insanity.  The  intense  men- 
tal strain  caused  him  violent  headaches,  and 
periods  of  forgetfulness  and  a  loss  of  memory. 
"But,"  he  says,  "during  the  worst  nights  in  prison, 
when  hell  itself  might  be  defied  to  match  such  a 
scene,  when  madness  and  death  stalked  hand  in 
hand  among  the  struggling  mass,  and  when, 
jammed  in  tight  with  a  number  of  the  more  fan- 
atical prisoners,  I  fought  and  struggled,  bit  and 
kicked,  as  they  did,  for  bare  life,  the  thought 
of  having  friends  in  adversity,  suffering  almost  as 
much  as  I  did,  kept  that  slender  thread  from  snap- 
ping." 

The  scenes  which  took  place  when  thirty  or 
forty  living  skeletons,  all  chained  together,  would 
scramble  and  fight  for  a  fragment  of  food  must 
have  been  ghastly  in  the  extreme.  Those  who 
fell  in  the  struggle  were  flogged  to  make  them 
stand  up,  and  Neufeldt  says  those  who  got  the 
food  seemed  almost  glad  of  the  open  wounds 
caused  by  the  blows  of  the  whip,  so  that  they 
might  "  caress  the  wounds  with  their  hands,  and 
lick  the  blood  from  their  fingers."  The  flogging 
was  very  severe.  Neufeldt  himself  was  con- 
demned on  one  occasion  to  receive  500  lashes.  Only 
sixty  or  seventy  were  inflicted,  as  he  became  un- 
conscious,   and    lay    for    dead.      Sometimes  1,000 
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lashes  were  inflicted,  and  after  the  first  hundred 
the  clothes  of  the  victim  were  cut  to  shreils  and 
saturated  with  blood.  On  one  occasion  a  prisoner 
who  was  flogged  was  sent  to  Neufeldt  to  be  looked 
after.  The  fleshy  part  of  his  back  was  cut  into 
ribbons,  and  the  hip-bones  were  exposed.  For  six  or 
eight  weeks  he  was  constantly  employed  bathing 
the  man's  wounds  with  a  diluted  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid. 

A   Grim    Incident. 

The  sufferings  of  the  captives  in  the  prisons 
at  Khartoum,  horrible  as  they  were  in  their  nor- 
mal state,  were  horribly  aggravated  to  an  almost 
Incredible  extent.  Mr.  Neufeldt  describes  one 
ghastly  scene  in  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  Fauzi,  one  of  Gordon's  favourite 
officers,  who  was  flung  into  prison.  When  the 
chains  were  riveted  to  his  ankles  he  swooned  and 
vras  taken  into  the  prison  and  left  sitting  with  his 
back  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  to  come  round.  The 
floor  of  the  prison  was  reeking  with  sewage,  but 
€ven  this  pestilent  spongy  mass  was  too  great  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  hour  or 
two  by  the  first  mass  of  prisoners  who  were  turned 
in.  When  the  second  batch  entered  there  was  not 
lying  room,  and  four  big  Soudanese  sat  themselves 
down  on  the  prostrate  body  of  Fauzi.  When  in 
an  hour  or  two  the  third  batch  was  driven  in 
there  was  only  standing  room,  and  Gordon:?  unfor- 
tunate friend  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
trampled  to  death.  He  was  heavily  chained,  and 
although  he  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  his 
swoon  he  was  utterly  unable  to  rise.  Neufeldt 
fought  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  darkness 
until  he  reached  the  side  of  Fauzi.  But  before 
he  did  so  a  general  free  fight  was  raging  every- 
"whcre,  and  the  keepers,  attracted  by  the  clamour, 
laid  about  the  heads  of  the  crowd  with  their  rhi- 
noceros whips.  Even  this  was  not  enough,  but 
about  midnight  the  doors  of  the  cell  were  flung 
open,  and  thirty  additional  captives  were  thrown 
into  the  place.  There  was  not  even  standing 
room  for  them,  and  in  order  to  compel  the  reek- 
ing mass  of  captives  to  make  room  for  the  new- 
comers, the  gaolers  lit  bundles  of  straw  and  dried 
grass,  and  flung  them  in  blazing  handfuls  on  to 
the  heads  of  their  prisoners.  At  the  same  time 
they  laid  about  them  vigorously  with  their  whips. 
Neufeldt  says  that  Fauzi,  seeing  the  fire  falling  on 
the  heads  of  the  prisoners,  thought  that  he  had 
really  gone  to  hell,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  place  was  worse  than  any  hell  he  had 
ever  thought  of,  and  so  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Similar  scenes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  more 
or  less  common  in  these  regions.  Man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  is  nowhere  more  callously  illus- 
trated than  when  one  man  whom  we  term  a  gaoler 
has  absolute  power  over  the  life  and   liberty  of 


another  man  whom  we  call  a  prisoner.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  at  Morocco  at  the  present  day 
scenes  of  equal  horror  to  those  of  Omdurman  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Liberty  Limited. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Neufeldt  fell  ill 
with  fever,  but  his  vitality  seemed  proof  against 
maladies  and  all  hardships,  and  after  a  time  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  was  relaxed  In  order 
to  enable  him  to  decorate  the  Mahdi's  tomb,  which 
was  constructed  from  a  model  that  he  had  made  in 
prison  from  his  recollection  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Khalifas  at  Cairo.  He  also  had  a  certain  measure 
of  liberty  when  he  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
saltpetre,  with  which  to  replenish  the  powder- 
magazine  of  the  Khalifa. 

A  Currency  Trouble  in  the  Soudan. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  befell 
Neufeldt  in  his  captivity  was  when  he  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  great  currency  question,  which 
seems  to  have  plagued  the  Khalifa  almost  as  much 
as  the  politicians  of  the  United  States.  The 
Khalifa,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
appears  to  have  hoarded  every  Piece  of  the  valuable 
metal  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  others,  who  consigned 
all  their  specie  to  secret  hoards  under  the  earth 
and  elsewhere,  with  the  result  that  the  country 
soon  ran  short  of  circulating  medium.  The  Kha- 
lifa had  a  mint  from  which  he  turned  out  a  con- 
stant supply  of  dollars,  but  he  soon  ran  short  of 
silver.  He  then  appears  to  have  adopted  the  ideas 
of  Mr.  Bryan  and  other  silver  men  in  the  United 
States,  although  with  a  difference.  The  Bryanites 
are  all  for  coining  dollars  and  giving  them  a  fic- 
titious value  by  the  authority  of  the  Government. 
Ihey  imagine  that  although  the  natural  trade 
ratio  between  silver  and  gold  is  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  to  one,  the  Government  only  needs  to 
take  the  silver  and  pass  it  through  the  mint  in 
order  to  make  silver  valuable  as  currency  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  to  one.  The  Khalifa  did  not  deal 
with  gold  and  silver,  but,  being  short  of  silver,  he 
.substitutea  copper.  He  began  by  adulterating  his 
silver  with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  and  finding 
that  the  debased  coins  circulated  fairly  well  he 
kept  on  increasing  the  quantity  of  copper  until 
at  last  the  Khalifa's  dollar  was  almost  entirely 
copper,  with  a  slight  silvering  on  the  surface 
which  rubbed  off  in  a  few  days.  Finally  he  came 
to  token  dollars  without  any  silver  in  them  at  all, 
maintaining  that  as  long  as  his  name  and  super- 
scription was  stamped  upon  the  coin  it  was  good 
enough  and  ought  to  content  his  loyal  subjects. 
If  anyone  refused  to  take  his  token  currency  at 
its  face  value  he  was  punished  by  the  lopping  off 
of  a  hand  and  a  foot,  a  drastic  method  of  keeping 
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up   the    value    of    a    token    currency    which    is 
happily  beyond  the  reach  of  the  silver  men  of  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  not  even  this  method 
of  forcing  the  circulation   prevented   the   laws  of 
trade  asserting  themselves.      His  depreciated  dol- 
lars s.ank  in  value  until  you  could  buy  sixty  or 
seventv  of  them  for  a  genuine  silver  dollar.      The 
Khalifa  then  used  to  buy  up  his  currency  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  to  one,  recoin  them,  and  issue  the 
new   coins   through   the   mint   at   the    par   value, 
forcing  them  into  circulation  by  the  usual  method 
of  hand-lopping.       It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  depreciation  of  gold  was  achieved  much 
more  successfully  than  the  appreciation  of  copper 
as   a    circulating   medium.       In    the   Soudan    you 
could  not  get  more  than  a  dollar  for  a  sovereign, 
the  reason  being  that  the  possession  of  gold  of 
any   kind  was   in  itself   a   kind   of  confession   of 
treason  or  of  communication     with     the     outside 
world,   hence   the    depreciation   of   gold   until    its 
face   value    actually    sank    below    that    of    silver. 
Neufeldt's  achievements  as  coiner  were  restricted 
to  the  smashing  of  the  Khalifa's  best  machine,  a 
labour  in  which  he  always  seems  to  have  taken 
delight. 

The  Character  of  the  Khalifa. 
Neufeldt  does  not  in  the  least  conceal  his  intense 
animosity  to  the  Khalifa,  refusing  to  tell  even  in- 
teresting anecdotes  about  him  because  they  tend  to 
his  credit:    but  he  frankly  admits  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  outpourings  of  indignation  over 
the  atrocities  of  the  Khalifa's  Government,  it  was 
probably  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  Egyp- 
tian  Government   which   preceded   it.       He   says: 
"  Opinions  may  be  said  to  be  equally  divided  as  to 
whether   oppression   was  any  greater  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  reign  of  Abdullahi  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  Government."      Of  the  character  of 
the  Khalifa,  Neufeldt  gives  us  various  hints,  which 
on  the  whole    do  not  produce  an  altogether  un- 
favourable  impression.       That   he   was   a   despot 
goes  without  saying,  but  no  one  could  have  been 
other  than  a  despot  in  his  position.      He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  shrewdness  and 
indubitable  courage.      Neufeldt  says  that  when  he 
succeeded  the  Mahdi  he  found  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion which  nothing  but  a  powerful  military  des- 
potism  could   enable  him   to  maintain.       Threat- 
ened with  attack  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
he    had    also  internal  dissensions  to  combat,  and 
met  them  unflinchingly.       Perhaps  if  his  atroci- 
ties were  placed  side  by  side  with  those  committed 
in  the  revolutions  of  other  countries,  his  list  would 
not   be   found    to    be    the   longest.       One    of    the 
stories  Neufeldt  tells  of  him  affords  a  slight  in- 
sight into  the  man's  complex  character:  — 

On  my  arrival  at  Omdurman,  I  was  taken  to  the 
gallows  in  chains  to  be  hanged.  I  turned  to  the  Emirs 
and  shouted,   "  Has  your  Mahdi  no  other  way  of  ex- 


hibiting his  power  but  by  hanging  a  bound  man  before 
all  his  soldiers?  Take  ofE  my  chams,  ^nd  I  wiU  fight 
you,  or  else  get  on  with  your  work!  Abdullahi  ^vas 

told  this  while  I  was  being  played  with,  and  said,  A 
man  who  will  talk  like  that  when  he  is  going  to  be 
hanged  is  a  man!  He  is  a  big  man;  I  will  not  hang 
him  A  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  me  is  not  to  be 
haneed-  I  vdW  keep  him."  Ihis  was  said  to  the 
Muslimanieh  and  others.  Abdullahi  had  not  made  up 
liis  mmd  whether  I  was  a  merchant,  spy,  medicine 
man,  or  general.  Then  again,  he  kept  me  ah^^m  order 
to  prove  that  he  was  more  powertul  than  my  Malek 
(the  Emperor  of  Germany].  I  am  told  that  he  very 
often  said  to  people,  "You  have  heard  of  Abdal la 
Nefell  He  is  not  afraid  of  me.  His  Malek  has  mil- 
hons  of  soldiers  like  him,  but  he  dare  not  bring  his 
armies  to  release  him;  he  is  afraid  to  meet  my  ansar. 

The  Khalifa  was  punctilious  in  observing  at 
least  the  form  of  the  law,  and  never  executed 
anyone  without  a  trial.  His  dealings  with  Neu- 
feldt were,  on  the  whole,  characterised  by  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  intelligence  and,  occasionally,  hu- 
manity. 

The  Khalifa  as  Matchmaker. 

When   Neufeldt   divorced   his   Abyssinian   slave 
wife  the  Khalifa  insisted  upon  his  marrying  again, 
for,  as  a  matchmaker,  the  Khalifa  appears  to  have 
been  without  an  equal.      As  soon  as  he  succeeded 
the  Mahdi  he  compelled  every  woman  without  a 
husband,  and  every  girl  of  marriageable  age,  to 
be  married  at  once.       He  appears  to  have  com- 
pelled all  the  Catholic  nuns  and  monks  to  marry, 
and  some  of  them  to  more  than  one  partner.      His. 
zeal  for  matrimony  Imew  no  bounds.      When  the 
Khalifa  assented  to  Neufeldt  divorcing  his  Abys- 
sinian wife  he  told  him  that  he  would  select  an- 
other wife   for   him,   which  he  did,  although  Neu- 
feldt managed  to  avoid  the  bride  destined  for  him 
by  the  Khalifa.       He  appealed  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  single  blessedness,  but  the  Khalifa  re- 
plied that  his  heart  was  heavy  at  the  loss  of  his 
child,  and  no  man  might  be  happy  without  chil- 
dren, and  he  wished  him  to  be  happy,  and  he  also 
wished  him  to  have  all  the  comforts  of  life,  which 
did  not  exist  where  woman  was  not. 

His  Hold  upon  the  People. 
When  the  final  battle  was  fought  the  Khalifa 
appears  to  have  been  confident  of  victory,  for 
everything  that  Neufeldt  says  seems  to  show  that 
from  the  Khalifa  downwards  there  was  a  very 
sincere  belief  in  the  reality  of  divine  protection. 
The  Khalifa  was  a  man  given  to  visions,  to  fre- 
quent prayer,  and  also  to  continual  consultations 
with  fortune-tellers,  and  those  diviners  and  sooth- 
sayers who  flourished  in  Khartoum  as  they  flour- 
ished at  the  court  of  King  Pharaoh.  He  seems  to 
have  honestly  believed  that  his  men  were  destined 
to  defeat  the  Sirdar,  and  afterwards  begin  the  con- 
quest of  the  world,  and  bitter  must  have  been  his 
feelings  when  he  fled  from  the  stricken  field 
mounted  on  an  ass  and  heard  his  flying  followers 
yelling,  "  Where,  oh  Abdullahi,  where  is  the  vie- 
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tory  you  promised?"  He  very  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  the  Sirdar  and  his  officers,  who  were  at 
one  time  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of  the  de- 
feated sovereign.  He,  however,  contrived  to  es- 
cape, and  Neufeldt  maintains  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  will  give  a  good  deal  more  trouble.  Large 
numbers  of  the  natives,  he  says,  are  loyal  to  the 
Khalifa,  and  it  will  require  but  a  little  mistake  to 
make  the  inhabitants  flock  to  his  banner.  It  is 
evident  that  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdi's  tomb 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Dervishes  have  produced 
no  permanent  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Sou- 
danese. 

A  flea  for  Massacre. 

Neufeldt  maintains  that  the  Sirdar  is  much  to  be 
blamed  for  pandering  to  an  ignorant  public 
opinion  at  home  by  refraining  from  massacring 
every  Dervish  that  fell  into  his  hands.  Neufeldt 
maintains  that  not  only  was  it  a  grave  error  to 
give  quarter,  but  that  it  was  a  positive  injustice  to 
the  black  troops.  "  Every  man  in  the  black  bat- 
talions was  entitled  to  a  life  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  a  father,  the  rape  of  a  mother  or  sister, 
the  mutilation  of  a  brother  or  son,  and  his  own 
bondage.  To  prevent  these  soldiers  from  exercis- 
ing their  rights  was  doing  injustice  and  running 
a  risk,  when  it  is  remembered  how  they  had 
slaved  for  this  day  of  retaliation.  Every  one  of 
them  had  more  right  to  take  a  life  than  any 
judge  in  a  civilised  country  has  to  sentence  to 
death  a  man  who  has  personally  done  him  no 
wrong.  The  result  of  extending  to  a  horde  of 
murderers  the  advantages  of  civilised  warfare  will 
cost  England  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  life  yet." 
As  for  the  killing  of  the  wounded,  Neufeldt  main- 
tains that  it  should  be  undertaken  systematically 
and  on  principle.  The  Dervishes,  he  says,  are 
tough.  No  Dervishes  that  are  not  fatally  wounded 
rem.ain  upon  the  field.  As  their  wounds  are  mor- 
tal it  is  the  kindest  thing  to  put  them  out  of 
pain  at  once.  Besides,  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
cured.  Their  one  longing  is  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knifing  the  doctors  or  those  who  go  to 
help  them.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Neufeldt 
spoke  truly  when  speaking  of  another  phase  of 
his  experiences.  He  says,  "  Where  all  led  for 
years  a  life  of  falsehood,  in  which  deception  of 
self  had  a  no  less  part  than  that  of  others,  sus- 
picious of  everyone  around  us,  trusting  no  one, 
what  wonder  that  deceit  became  second  nature, 
and  that  truth,  honour,  and  morality — that  is  to 
say,  morality  as  preached  in  Europe— should  have 
retired  to  vanishing  point."  Vanishing  point, 
indeed,  will  be  the  comment  of  most  readers  ot 
Mr.  Neufeldt's  book. 

TTow  Gordon  Died. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Neufeldt's 
narrative  is  that  in  which  he  puts  together  what 


he  has  been  able  to  learn  concerning  Gordon  and 
his  tragic  end.  He  gives  an  altogether  different 
account  of  Gordon's  death  from  that  of  any  pre- 
vious chronicler.  The  officially  accepted  story  is 
that  Gordon  was  speared  on  the  stairs,  practically 
without  making  any  resistance.  According  to 
Neufeldt's  story  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth. 
Gordon  fell  fighting  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  revolver  in  the  other,  and  he  was  not  over- 
powered until  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  his  assail- 
ants had  gone  down  before  him.  The  following  is 
Neufeldt's  story  of  the  last  scene:  — 

Each  day  at  dawn,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  he  bolted 
his  door  from  the  inside,  and  placed  his  faithful  body- 
sei-vant,  Khaleel  Agha  Orphali,  on  guard  outside  it. 
On  the  fatal  night,  Gordon  had  as  usual  kept  his  vigil 
on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  sending  and  receiving  tele- 
graphic messages  from  the  lines  every  few  minutes, 
and  as  dawn  crept  into  the  skies,  thinking  that  the 
long-threatened  attack  was  not  yet  to  be  delivered,  he 
lay  down  wearied  out.  The  little  firing  heard  a  fevf 
minutes  later  attracted  no  more  attention  than  the 
usual  firing  which  had  been  going  on  continuously  night 
and  day  for  months,  but  when  the  palace  guards  were 
heard  firing  it  was  known  that  something  serious  was 
happening.  By  the  time  Gordon  had  slipped  into  his 
old  serge  of  dark  tweed  suit  and  taken  his  sword  and 
revolver,  the  advanced  Dervishes  were  already  surround- 
ing the  palace.  Overcoming  the  guards,  a  rush  was 
made  up  the  stairs,  and  Gordon  was  met  leaving  his 
room.  A  small  spear  was  thrown  which  wounded  him, 
but  very  slightly,  on  the  left  shoulder.  AJmost  before 
the  dervishes  knew  what  was  happening,  three  of  them 
lay  dead  and  one  wounded  at  Gordon's  feet — the  re- 
mainder fled.  Quickly  reloading  his  revolver,  Gordon 
made  for  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  again  drove  the 
reassembling  Dervishes  off.  Darting  back  to  reload, 
he  received  a  stab  in  his  left  shoulder-blade  from  a 
Dervish  concealed  behind  the  corridor  door,  and  on 
reaching  the  steps  a  third  time  he  received  a  pistol 
shot  and  spear  wound  in  his  right  Dreast,  and  then, 
great  soldier  as  he  was,  he  rose  almost  above  him- 
self. With  his  life  blood  pouring  from  his  breast — 
not  his  back  remember — he  fought  his  way  step  by 
step,  kicking  from  his  path  the  wounded  and  dead 
Dei-vishes,  for  Orphali  too  had  not  been  idle,  and  as  he 
was  passing  through  the  door^vay  leading  into  the 
courtyard  another  concealed  Dervish  almost  severed 
his  right  leg  -mth  a  single  blow.  Then  Gordon  fell. 
The  steps  he  had  fought  his  way — not  been  dragged — 
down  were  encumbered  with  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
dying  Dervishes,  No  Dervish  spear  pierced  the  live 
and  quivering  flesh  of  a  prostrate  but  still  conscious 
Gordon,  for  he  breathed  his  last  as  he  turned  to  face  his 
last  assailant,  half  raised  his  sword  to  strike,  and  fell 
dead   with  his  face   to  heaven. 

The  Reverence  Inspired  by  Gordon. 
He  confirms  this  narrative  by  the  sory  of  Gor- 
don's cavass,  who,  on  the  day  in  question,  fought 
side  by  side  with  Gordon,  at  whose  door  he  always 
slept  at  night.  He  said,  "  We  fought  the  der- 
vishes down  the  stairs  till  we  reached  the  last 
one,  when  a  native  of  Katimeh  speared  the  pasha 
in  the  right  hip;  but  I  shot  him,  and  the  pasha 
fell  down  on  the  mat  at  the  door,  and  he  was 
dead."  Neufeldt  maintains  that  the  killing  of 
Gordon  was  not  done  by  the  Mahdi's  orders,  but 
against  his  will.  All  thaF  Neufeldt  says  on  this 
subject  increases  the  regret  which  we  feel  that 
Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Granville  should  have  ve- 
toed Gordon's  project  of  riding  on  his  camel  alone 
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into  the  Mahdi's  camp.  The  Mahdi  is  said  to 
have  had  the  liighest  opinion  of  Gordon,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  saying  which  is  curi-ent  in  the  Sou- 
dan till  to-day:  "  Gordon  was  not  a  Christian.  He 
was  a  true  Moslem.  No  Christian  could  have 
been  so  good  and  just  as  he  was."  The  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the  people 
of  the  Soudan.  "  For,"  says  Neufeldt,  "  during 
my  twelve  years  of  intercourse  with  all  shades  of 
people  I  never  heard  a  single  word  against  Gor- 
don." Of  the  devotion  which  Gordon  inspired, 
Neufeldt  gives  a  very  interesting  illustration  in 
an  account  of  the  action  of  his  friend  Nahoum 
Abbaiee.  Nahoum  went  to  Cairo  to  petition  the 
Queen  to  ask  the  Government  to  restore  part  of 
the  fortune  accumulated  by  him  in  the  Soudan, 
which  he  had  invested  in  Gordon  bonds,  which 
were  sent  down  with  the  steamer  with  Stewart 
and  Power,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Der- 
vishes. 

"  On  being  asked  what  his  personal  impression 
of  Gordon  was,  he  said  that  his  thoughtfulness 
for  everyone,  his  goodness,  justice,  and  innumer- 
able virtues,  would  take  years  to  relate;  and  then 
when  he  was  told  that  his  claim  could  only  be 
sustained  on  his  proving  that  Gordon  was  to 
blame  for  the  loss  of  Stewart's  party,  ill  as  he  was 
he  rose  from  his  couch,  tore  up  the  petition,  and 
with  his  hand  raised,  prayed  Heaven  that  if  the 
bit  of  broad  to  save  him  from  starvation  should 
be  purchased  with  money  obtained  by  laying  a 
fault  on  Gordon,  it  might  choke  him.  One  had  to 
witness  the  scene  really  to  appreciate  it.  Ruined, 
broken  down  in  health,  too  old  to  make  a  new 
start  in  life,  his  eyes  lost  their  dulness  and  glis- 
tened as  he  breathed  his  prayer,  and  fell  back  on 
his  couch  exhausted  with  the  effort.  Nahoum,  I 
am  afraid,  will  have  joined  Gordon  bj'  the  time 
this  appears  in  print." 

The  Character  of  the  Mahdi. 
It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  Gordon  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Mahdi  personally, 
for  his  favourite  officer  Fauzi  knew  the  Mahdi  in 
the  days  before  the  insurrection  began.  Years 
afterwards,  when  Fauzi  was  captured  and  taken 
before   the   Mahdi.    he   was   asked:  — 


"  Wliy  is  it  that  you,  a  good  Muslim,  have  never  writ- 
ten to  me  when  everyone  else  has  done  so,  expressing 
their  loyalty?  Have  you  forgotten  the  days  at  Abba 
and  the  instruction  I  gave  you?  If  you  have,  I  have 
not;"  and  kissing  him,  the  Mahdi  told  him  to  "  go  in 
peace."  The  Mahdi  was  very  wroth  at  the  death  of 
Gordon,  for  he  really  admired  and  respected  him,  and 
he  had  given  strict  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  harmed 
in  anj'  way. 

Neufeldt  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  Mahdi, 
and  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries. He  comments  constantly  upon  their  apos- 
tasy. Tlieir  conversion  to  Islam  may  have  been 
compulsory,  but  they  would  have  gained  more 
converts  to  their  creed  had  tfiey  preferred  death  to 
circumcision.  Neufeldt  is  very  strong  on  the 
point  that  no  missionary  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Soudan  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Character  of  Mr.  Neufeldt. 
From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.   Neufeldt 
has  opinions  of  his  own  upon  most  questions,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  express  them.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  a  carefully  drawn  plan  of  the  scene  of  Gor- 
don's death,  and  with  many  persons  who  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book.  Neufeldt  seems  to  have  been  much 
abused  for  having  assisted  the  Khalifa  by  manu- 
facturing gunpowder.  His  answer  is  that  the  Kha- 
lifa made  him  work  in  extracting  saltpetre,  but  he 
took  care  to  make  it  of  such  poor  quality  as  to 
be  useless  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and 
that  the  only  effect  of  his  labours  was  not  to  add 
to  the  store  of  explosives  in  the  possession  of  the 
Khalifa,  but  to  spoil  a  large  quantity  of  the  powder 
with  which  his  bad  saltpetre  had  to  be  mixed.      He 
also   takes   great   credit   to   himself     for     having 
spoiled   a   great   quantity   of   valuable    machinery 
with  which  he  was  entrusted.       In  fact,  when  he 
was  in  a  position  of  trust,  he  did  everything  he 
could  in  order  to  injure  his  captors.       Altogether 
it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  story.      No  one  could  be 
in  the  position  in  which  Neufeldt  was,  deprived  of 
all  human  civil  rights,  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
his  gaolers,  without  living  in  a  world  of  inverted 
morality  which,  although  it  cannot  be  helped,  pro- 
duces the  same  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  nature 
that  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  dungeon 
produce  upon  the  physieal  man. 
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Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  King, 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  is  still  faithful  to  the  minor 
German  States  for  the  scene  of  his  stories.  The 
King  of  "The  King's  Mirror"  (Methuen,  6s.)  is 
a  German  prince  who  is,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, possessed  of  the  paralysing  gift  of  keen  self- 
analysis.  Tn  many  respects  King  Augustin  clings 
to  the  mediaeval  conception  of  a  monarch  and 
his  duties,  but  the  critical  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  also  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  mind. 
The  two  tendencies  are  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other.  Hence  this  autobiography,  in  which 
is  recorded  the  opinions  of  Augustin  the  Man  on 
Augustin  the  King.  His  private  inclinations  and 
his  public  duties  are  continually  clashing,  with 
results  which  are  not  conducive  to  the  happy  life. 
It  is  with  a  regretful  sense  of  resignation  that 
he  recognises  the  iron  hand  of  tradition  which 
compels  him  to  subordinate  his  private  desires 
to  what  are  considered  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom. All  his  friends  and  relations  see  in  him  a 
man  to  be  shaped  and  used,  from  old  Hammer- 
feldt,  the  Chancellor,  to  Wetter,  the  Library  de- 
puty. "  It  is  not  much  fun  being  King,"  was 
his  childish  conclusion,  and  it  was  also  his  opinion 
when  he  had  grown  up  to  man's  estate. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  he  framed  his  in- 
dictment against  the  life  which  destiny  had  be- 
stowed  upon   him:  — 

A  feeling  came  over  me  that  it  was  a  fair,  fine  world, 
where  life  need  not  be  a  struggle,  where  a  man  need 
not  live  alone,  whei-e  he  would  not  be  striving  always 
after  what  he  could  never  achieve,  waging  always  a 
war  in  which  he  should  never  conquer,  staining  all  his 
ioys  against  most  uncertain  .shadowy  prizes,  which 
to  him  would  bring  no  .satisfaction.  I  cried  out  sud- 
denly as  I  walked  by  my.self  through  the  night,  "There's 
no  pleasure  in  my  life."  That  protest  summed  ur>  my 
wrongs.  There  was  no  pleasure  in  my  life.  There 
was  everything  else,  but  not  that,  not  pure  unmixed, 
simple  pleasure.  Had  I  no  right  to  some?  I  was 
very  tired  of  trying  to  fill  my  place,  of  subordinating 
myself  to  my  position,  of  being  always  Augustin  the 
King.  I  was  weary  of  my  own  ideal.  I  felt  I  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  escape  from  it  sometimes,  to  be,  ai"  it 
were,  incognito  in  soul  as  well  as  in  body,  so  that  what 
I  thought  and  did  should  not  be  reckoned  as  the  work 
of  the  King's  mind  or 'act  of  the  King's  hand. 

Thi?  idea  was  only  too  grim  a  reality.  It 
compelled  him  to  crush  his  boy's  love  for  the 
Countess  von  Sempach  who,  although  his  senior 
by  ten  years,  understood  the  man  behind  the 
King.  It  also  compelled  him  to  marry  his  cousin 
whom  he  could  not  love.  She  was  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  but  the  marriage  had  been  arranged 
when  she  was  a  girl,  and  this  fact  banished  all 


thoughts  of  love  from  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
Augustin's  temperament.  He  must  marry,  just 
as  occasionally  he  was  compelled  to  review  his 
troops. 

The  King  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  companion- 
ship to  this  determination  to  be  independent  and 
under  the  power  of  nobody  in  any  respect.  He 
was  utterly  alone,  alone  to  be  weaK,  alone  to  be 
strong,  alone  to  determine  to  do  his  work  with 
his  own  life,  and  alone  to  hope  that  he  would  not 
make  too  wretched  the  life  of  another.  "  The 
King's  Mirror  "  is  an  exceedingly  clever  character 
study  and  shows  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
nature  than  any  of  Mr.  Hope's  previous  works. 
There  is  also  sufficient  by-play  in  the  story  to 
relieve  the  pervading  sense  of  self-analysis,  but 
Mr.  Hope  can  hardly  think  that  his  latest  work 
will  be  as  popular  as,  say,  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda."  It  appeals  to  an  entirely  different  class 
of  reader?.  As  the  story  closes  when  King  Augus- 
tin is  but  twenty-five,  he  has  as  yet  only  com- 
mitted a  small  portion  of  his  autobiography  to 
paper.  We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Hope  will  induce 
his  Majesty  to  continue  his  self-imposed  task? 


A  Picture  of  East  End  Life. 

"  To  London  Town  "  (Methuen,  6s.)  is  the  third 
novel  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  has  devoted  to  the 
description  of  East  End  life.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  this  will  complete  the  series,  for  in  a  prefa- 
tory note  he  intimates  that  he  does  not  pretend 
that  his  three  books  taken  together  give  "  a  com- 
plete picture  of  life  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Lon- 
don." As  a  work  of  fiction,  "  To  London  Town  " 
has  very  small  claim  to  consideration.  What 
attention  it  deserves  is  not  on  account  of  the 
creative  gifts  of  the  author,  buc  is  due  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  record  of  the  incidents  of  life  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  It  is  not  the  charac- 
ters, but  the  stage  on  which  they  play  that  Is  of 
interest. 

The  tale  is  of  the  simplest.  Mrs.  May  and  her 
son  and  daughter,  a  cripple,  set  up  a  small  shop 
in  Harbour  Lane  near  the  docks.  They  had 
previously  lived  in  Epping  Forest,  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  sea  of  houses  which  year  by  year 
advanced  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  forest. 
Johnny,  a  boy  in  his  teens,  finds  employment  as 
apprentice  in  the  works  of  Mailment  and  Hurst, 
engineers.       The    little    shop   flourishes,    business 
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is  good,  and  all  goes  well  until  ttie  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  a  Mr.  Butson,  an  idler  and  a  loafer, 
who  boasts  of  his  great  relations,  who,  however, 
are  a  fiction  of  his  imagination.  He  appeals  to 
the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  May,  whose  husband  had 
been  killed  in  an  accident  ten  years  before.  Mr. 
Butson,  seeing  the  possibility  of  securing  an  easy 
and  comfortable  life,  induces  the  widow  to  marry 
him.  He  does  not  allow  his  wife  to  cherish  any 
delusion  as  to  his  real  nature  and  disposition  after 
the  marriage  day.  Her  punishment  comes  swift 
footed.  Butson  drinks  and  abuses  his  wife  and 
stepdaughter  till  Johnny  knocks  him  down  and 
threatens  to  brain  him  with  a  poker.  The  im- 
provement is  not  of  long  continuance,  and  Johnny, 
who  is  a  strong  young  fellow  with  a  supreme 
contempt  for  his  stepfather,  again  interferes, 
fights  a  pitched  battle  with  the  drunken  But- 
son, and  carries  him  home  in  an  unrecognisable 
state,  so  disfigured  is  he  by  cuts  and  bruises. 
Johnny  solaces  himself  with  taunting  the  wretched 
creature,  when  he  is  recovering  from  his  wounds. 
The  manner  of  his  conversation  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  specimen:  — 

"  When  are  you  going  to  clear  out?"  he  would  say. 
"  You'd  rather  be  kept  tlian  work,  but  you  don't  like 
being  thra.shed,  do  you?  Thrashed  by  a  boy,  eh? 
You'll  enjoy  work  a  great  deal  better  than  the  life 
I'll  lead  you  here,  I  can  tell  you.  I'll  make  you  glad 
to  drown  yourself,  mean  funk  as  you  are,  before  I've 
done  with  you!  Don't  be  too  careful  ■^^^th  that  eye; 
the  sooner  it's  well,  the  sooner  I'll  bring  it  up  again!" 

This  does  not  rid  the  family  of  the  presence 
of  the  man.  The  Gordian  knot,  however,  is  sud- 
denly unravelled  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Butson's  first  wife,  who  is  still  alive,  and 
the  precipitate  disappearance  of  Mr.  Butson  over 
the  wall  of  the  backyard.  This  is  Mr.  Morrison's 
tale.  There  are  minor  episodes,  of  course,  but 
of  these  he  is  somewhat  sparing.  Mr.  Morrison 
has,  no  doubt,  an  eye  for  externals,  but  he  does 
not  see  much  beyond. 


London  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Sir  W^alter  Besant's  "Orange  Girl  "  (Chatto  and 
Windus,  6s.)  is  not  merely  a  charmingly  told  story, 
it  is  a  leaf  torn  from  the  book  of  the  life  of  a  great 
metropolis.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  described 
the  corruption  of  the  upper  and  ruling  classes 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Sir  Walter  Besant  com- 
pletes the  picture.  He  shows  us  the  everj-day 
life  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  two 
pictures  do  not  clash,  they  blend  in  a  harmony 
of  excess  and  crime.  If  the  dice-box  and  the 
wine-cup  are  prominent  in  the  biography  of  the  one, 
the  debtor's  prison  and  the  thieves'  kitchen  are 
equally    conspicuous    in    Sir    Walter's    sketcli    of 


London  life.  In  fact,  Sir  Walter  Besant  con- 
ducts us  through  most  of  the  prisons  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  scenes  he  points  out  to  us  are  not 
such  as  to  make  us  look  back  with  pride  upon 
the  good  old  days  of  our  forefathers. 

The  Thief-taker  and  Thief-maker. 
Life  in  those  days  was  regarded  very  lightly. 
Offences  punished  with  death  were  so  numerous 
that  few  persons  outside  the  law  knew  when  they 
might  incur  the  capital  penalty.  Informers  were 
rewarded,  and  in  consequence  not  only  tracked 
down  criminals,  but  manufactured  them  for  gain. 
The  thief-maker  was  not  only  the  terror  of  crim- 
inals, he  was  the  abettor  and  instigator  of  crime. 
One  of  Sir  Walter's  villains  is  Merridew,  the  thief- 
catcher.      His  methods  are  thus  described:  — 

He  instructed  the  young  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  criminal's  horrid  trade;  he  led  them  on  from  pocket- 
picking  to  stealing  from  stalls  and  bulkheads:  to  shop- 
lifting; to  burglary;  to  robbery  in  the  street;  to  forgery; 
to  coining  and  issuing  false  coin;  to  highway  robbery, 
and  at  times  to  murder.  No  one  dared  to  cross  him  or 
to  refuse  his  orders.  If  anyone  should  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous, he  speedily  repented  in  Newgate  under  a 
capital  charge  followed  by  a  capital  sentence.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  getting  hanged,  and  so  few  out- 
side the  law  know  what  offences  may  be  capital  and 
what  are  not,  that  there  was  never  any  certainty  in  the 
mind  of  the  smallest  rogue  that  he  was  safe  from 
such  a  charge.  Children  of  fourteen  on  his  information 
were  hung  as  well  as  grown  men:  little 
girls  of  fourteen  were  hung  on  his  infor- 
mation as  well  as  grown  women:  for  shoplifting,  for 
lifting  linen  from  the  hedge — why,  this  devil  incar- 
nate would  instigate  a  child  to  commit  a  capital  offence 
and  then  give  him  in  charge  for  the  reward,  careless 
whether   the   child   was   hung   or  not. 

Popular   Justice. 

Sir  W'alter   Besant   does   not  introduce  Tyburn 

gallows   into   his  story,   except   as   the   inevitable 

fate  which  destiny  had  in  store  as  the  final  scene 

in  the  life  of  the  majority  of  his  characters.      He 

describes,  however,  with  a  horrible  vividness  the 

terrible  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  the  pillory 

when  the  law  handed  the  offender  over  to  be  dealt 

with  by  the  populace.       How  cruel  a  punishment 

it  frequently  proved  to  be  is  well  described  in  the 

following  passage:  — 

W^ith  a  roar  as  of  a  hungry  wild  beast  the  mob  began. 
There  was  no  formal  or  courteous  commencement  with 
rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats.  These  things,  it  is  true, 
were  flung,  and  with  effect.  But  from  the  very  begin- 
ning they  were  accompanied  by  sharp  flints,  stones,  and 
brickbats.  The  mob  broke  through  the  line  of  con- 
stables and  filled  up  the  open  space;  they  pushed  the 
women  to  the  front:  I  think  they  were  mad:  they 
shrieked  and  yelled  execrations:  the  air  was  thick  with 
missiles;  where  did  they  come  from?  There  was 
neither  pause  nor  cessation.  For  the  whole  time  the 
storm  went  on:  the  under-sheriff  wanted,  I  have  heard, 
to  take  down  the  men;  but  no  one  would  venture  on 
the  stage  to  release  them.  Meanwhile  with  both  of 
them  the  yellow  streams  of  broken  eggs  had  given  way 
to  blood.  Their  faces  and  heads  were  covered  every 
inch— every  half  inch— -v^-ith  open  bleeding  wounds: 
their  eyes  were  closed,  their  heads  held  down  as  much 
as  they  could:  if  they  groaned;  if  thev  shrieked;  if  thev 
prayed  for  mercy;  if  they  prayed  'for  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  since  from  man  there  was  none;  no  one  could 
hear  in  the  Babel  of  voices  from  the  mob. 
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The  Thieves'  Kitchen. 
Another  realistic  picture  of  life  in  criminal  Lon- 
don is   the  scene   in  the   parlour   of  the   "  Black 
Jack,"    a    thieves'    kitchen    where    the    rogues    of 
the  metropolis  congregated  till  their  time  was  up: 

There  were  boys  among  them:  boys,  who  had  none 
of  the  innocence  of  childhood;  their  faces  betrayed 
-a  life  of  hunting  and  being  hunted:  they  were  always 
on  the  prowl  for  prey  or  were  running  away  and  hiding. 
They  had  all  been  whipped,  held  under  the  pump, 
thrown  into  ponds,  clapped  in  prison.  They  were  all 
doomed  to  be  hanged.  In  their  habits  of  drink  as 
in  their  crimes,  they  were  grown  up.  In  truth  there 
were  no  faces  in  the  whole  room  which  looked  more 
hopeless  than  those  of  the  boys.  The  women,  of  whom 
there  were  nearly  as  many  as  there  were  men,  were 
either  bedizened  "in  tawdry  finery  or  in  rags:  some 
wearing  no  more  than  a  frock  stiffened  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  vears,  black  leather  stays,  and  a  kerchief  for 
the  neck  -nith  another  for  the  head:  their  hair  hung 
about  their  shoulders  loose;  and  undressed:  it  was  not 
unbecoming  in  the  young,  but  in  the  older  women  it 
became  what  is  eslled  rat's  tails.  With  most  of  the 
men,  their  dress  was  simple  and  scanty.  Shirts  were 
scarce:  stockings  without  holes  in  them  were  rare:  but- 
tons had  mostly  vanished. 

Newgate  Prison. 

From  the  "  Black  Jacic  "  to  Newgate  was  an  easy 
step,  but  one  difficult  to  retrace.  The  Common 
Side  was  little  better  than  an  Inferno  established 
in  the  centre  of  London.  Will  Halliday,  the 
person  whose    adventures    form   the    connecting 


links  betv/een  these  varied  scenes,  was  a  prisoner 
in  this  portion  of  the  prison  for  two  hours,  but 
that  short  period  sufficed  for  a  lifetime.  Describ- 
ing his  experiences,  he  says:  — 

The  yard  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  company  of 
the  vilest,  the  filtliiest,  and  the  most  shameless  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  There  were  pickpockets,  foot- 
pads, shoplifters,  robbers  of  every  kind;  they  were 
in  rags;  they  were  unwashed  and  unshaven;  some  of 
them  were  drunk;  some  of  them  were  emaciated  by  in- 
sufficient food — a  penny  loaf  a  day  was  doled  out  to 
those  who  had  no  money  and  no  friends:  that  was 
actually  all  that  the  poor  wretches  had  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together:  the  p  ace  was  crowded  not  only  with 
the  prisoners,  but  with  their  friends  and  relations  of 
both  sexes:  the  noise,  the  cursings,  the  ribald  laugh; 
the  drunken  song;  the  fighting  and  quarrelling  can  never 
be  imagined.  And  in  the  narrow  space  of  the  yard, 
which  is  like  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  there  is  no  air 
moving,  so  that  the  stench  is  enough,  at  first,  to  make 
a  horse  sick.  I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  a  sty  too 
narrow  for  the  swine  that  crowded  it;  so  full  of  unclean 
beasts  was  it,  so  full  of  noise  and  pushing  and  quar- 
relling: so  full  of  passions,  jealousies,  and  suspicions 
ungoverned,  was  it. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  a  few  glimpses  of 
London  life  at  the  end  of  last  century  as  depicted 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant.  The  story  adds  to  their 
human  interest  and  picturesqueness,  and  few  will 
read  the  "  Orange  Girl  '  without  carrying  away 
with  them  a  very  vivid  and  realistic  Idea  of  life 
in  the  good  old  days  when  law  and  equity  were 
anything  but  synonymous  terms. 
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AND 


OTHER     POEMS, 


Seven  years  ago,  on  October  6,  1892,  Tennyson 
died.  His  earlier  poems  are  now,  therefore,  for 
the  first  time  out  of  copyright,  and  accessible  to 
the  million.  In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made 
two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Stead  has  issued  a 
reprint  in  full  of  the  first  edition  of  "  In  Mem- 
oriam,"  which  appeared  in  1850. 

"  In  Memoriam "  befoi'e  this  year  could  only 
i)c  obtained  by  those  who  could  afford  4s.  6d.  To- 
day it  is  made  accessible  to  the  million  at  a  penny. 

Whether  the  million  which  prefers  snippets  will 
read  a  poem  dealing  with  iteration  and  reiteration 
with  the  most  solemn  of  all  themes,  experience 
will   prove. 

The  poem,  as  a  whole,  will  find  fit  readers 
among  the  masses  as  among  the  classes.  The 
multitude  will  probably  only  prize  it  for  some  of 
its  more  familiar  stanzas.  But  all  who  mourn 
their  dead — and  death  with  equal  foot  knocks  at 


the  doors  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich — will 
find  in  Tennyson's  meditation  over  the  death  of 
Arthur  Hallam  many  noble  thoughts  fitly  married 
to  immortal  verse,  which,  if  they  do  not  assuage 
the  grief  of  bereavement,  nevertheless  will  long 
murmur  in  the  ear  of  memory  the  sweet  melody 
of  hope — the  song  of  love  triumphant  over  death. 

The  poem,  as  printed,  does  not  contain  the 
fifty  verlial  changes  made  by  Tennyson  in  his 
verses  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
These  changes  are  mostly  copyright — for  forty- 
two  years  have  not  elapsed  since  they  were  made. 
But  all  of  them  together  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. The  poem  stands,  after  fifty  years'  re- 
polishing,  substantially  as  it  appeared  when  it 
was  first  published. 

Of  the  other  poems  added  to  "  In  Memoriam" 
in  this  first  Tennyson  number  of  the  Penny  Poets 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 


The  Book  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  twopenny  stamp  (to  cover  postage)  to  any  address  in  Australasia. 
FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  OFFICE: 
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BUSINESS   DEPARTMENT, 


thvl  financial  history  of  the  month. 


I,-FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


By  y.  C.  Nash. 


The  Rainfall  in  N.  S.  W. 


Jar  and  away  the  best  feature  of  the  month  has  been 
the  widespread  rainfall  over  the  colony.  It  has  not 
been  conHiied  to  New  South  Wales;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  blessing  which  we  are  very  glad  to  share  with  our 
neighbours.  In  some  few  localities  it  has  come  too 
late  to  save  the  wheat,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  New  South  Wales  grass  is  a  more  important  crop 
than  wheat,  and  grass  will  be  benefited  everywhere. 
But  at  the  same  time  grain  has  also  derived  much 
advantage  from  the  seasonable  soaking,  and  as  a  good 
deal  of  the  wheat  here  is  grown  on  high  land,  that  is, 
from  2,000  up  to  even  as  high  as  3,500  feet,  these 
later  crops  may  be  regarded  as  practically  safe.  It 
is  also  a  great  advantage  that  the  Riverina — south  of 
the  Lachlan  River — has  received  so  general  and  abun- 
dant a  supply.  For  years  past  this  naturally  rich 
area  has  specially  suffered  from  successive  droughts,  and 
it  is  therefore  good  news,  not  only  in  New  South  Wales, 
but  in  Victoria,  that  the  Riverina  has  at  length  fared 
well,  and  that  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  past 
losses  being    to  some  extent    made  good.       Some  parts 
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of  the  Western  Plains  still  show  a  deficiency  of  mois' 
ture:  but  then  we  never  get  a  rainfall  which  satisfies 
the  entire  colony,  and  the  Western  Plains,  as  a  whole, 
do  not  carry  half  the  sheep  they  did  a  few  years  back. 

The  Coming:  Wheat  Harvest. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
wheat  harvest,  now  commencing,  is  likely  to  produce. 
Some  people  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will 
not  be  much  better  than  last  year — the  yield  then  being 
under  10,000,000  bushels;  others  that  it  will  show  more 
than  50  per  cent,  increase,  or  15,000,000  bushels.  My 
own  view  is  that  if  we  split  the  difference,  it  would 
be  a  conservative  estimate,  and  likely  to  be  improved 
upon  when  the  final  returns  come  to  be  issued.  The 
facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  these:— A  larger 
area  has  been  sown  than  last  year,  more  especially  on 
the  higher  lands  where  the  crop,  as  a  rule, 
averages  well.  A  liberal  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  wheat  cut  for  hay,  which  will  probably 
not  be  less  than  last  year.  This  has  partly  resulted 
from  earlv  drought,  partly  from  gras.s-hoppers  and  other 
pests,  and  partly  owing  to  late  frosts  which  injured  the 
crop  at  blooming  time.  Rut  for  all  that,  the  outlook 
is  that  somewhere  about  1,400,000  acres  are  being  saved 
for  grain,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  =pa.son, 
taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  decidedly  better  than  last 
year.  Then,  continued  drought,  interspersed  with  ex- 
cessive heat,  gave  the  colony  about  the  lowest  yield 
per  acre  on  record.  If,  in  the  present  season,  we  could 
count  on  an  average  yield — which  is  about  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre — it  would  give  New  South  Wales  a  crop  of 
something  like  14,000,000  bushels:  but  as  the  area  sown 
extends,  averages,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  diminish,  and  it  is 
therefore  better  not  to  foreshadow  quite  so  large  a  re- 
turn. One  thing,  however,  appears  quite  certain,  that 
as  the  requirements  of  the  colony  for  food  ant'  seed 
may  be  set  down  at  about  ten  and  a  half  million  bushels, 
the  surplus  in  New  South  Wales  over  internal  rcmiire- 
ments  is  likely  to  be  considerable.  Tt  is  stated  that 
rust  has  appeared  in  some  northern  districts,  but  tliey 
are  not  amongst  our  large  wheat-growing  areas.  Oh 
the  southern  highlands  it  is  anticipated  that  the  crop 
will  be  the  best  on  record,  and  the  large  extent  of 
wheatlands  around  Bathurst  and  the  central  western 
slope  are  also  likely  to  fare  well. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  yet  to  .speaK  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  maize  crop,  which,  in  importance,  ranks 
second  here  to  wheat;  but  take  it  all  in  all,  the  season 
bids  fair  to  be  a  prosperous  one,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  congratulation  in  consequence. 

Evidence  of  a  Good  Season. 

The  evidences  that  the  season  is  better  are  already 
appearing.  Dur:ing  the  early  part  of  this  vear  butter 
exports  practically  ceased.  In  September,  however, 
they  re-commenced,  and  in  October  Svdney  exported 
over  22,000  boxes,  and  this  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  insure 
a  large  and  increasing  export  for  some  months  to  come. 
I  see  that  in  Victoria  Mr.  Taverner  is  recommending 
that  the  trade  in  btitter  and  other  perishable  produce 
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should  be  centralised  in  England  at  a  Government  de- 
pot to  1)6  erected  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames. 
But  I  hardiv  think  that  this  proposal  will  meet  with 
much  support  in  New  South  Wales.  We  are  here  un- 
accustomed to  Government  assistance,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  hold  the  trade  resent  any  suggestions  -,n  that 
direction.  We  believe  in  competition,  and  in  the  man 
who  conducts  his  trade  with  the  greatest  care  and  fore- 
thought winning  the  race,  and  not  in  the  Government 
trying  to  interfere  with  and  monopolise  trade. 

The  Exceptional  Position  of  Vool. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  remarkable  advance  which 
has  come  at  the  very  opening  of  tlie  season,  the  posi- 
tion of  our  pastoralists  would  this  year  have  boen  most 
dislieartening.  There  are  five  or  six  million  fewer 
sheep  to  l>e  shorn,  and  out  in  the  West  the  clip  per 
stieep  has  been  light.  In  the  official  organ  of  the 
Sydney  Wool  Brokers'  Association  an  estimate  of  the 
clip  i)uls  it  as  much  as  160,000  bales  less  than  last  year — 
a  reduction  of  about  22i  per  cent,  in  the  total  output 
ot  the  col  jay.  I  believe  this  to  i'=  rn  exaggeration,  !  p- 
cause  it  is  based  upon  the  yie'd  of  earlier  clips 
coming  mainly  from  the  Western  Plains,  where  the  loss 
has  been  most  severe.  In  the  later  districts  the  ex- 
pectation is  ratlier  that  the  clip  will  be  equal  to  last 
year,  and  in  a  minority  of  districts  even  superior.  Still, 
making  every  allowance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
tlie  reduction  must  exceed  100,000  ba  es,  and  may  a  good 
deal  exceed  it.  Thus,  had  the  rise  in  prices  not  oc- 
curred the  probability  is  that  the  wool  clip  would 
have  realised  something  like  20  per  cent,  less  than 
it  did  during  the  1808-9  season,  which,  coming  upon 
the  actual  loss  of  sheep  and  extra  cost  of  feed,  would 
have  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  run-holders.  As  it 
is,  with  an  advance  of  quite  50  per  cent,  in  prices,  the 
reduction  in  the  clip  fades,  if  not  to  insignificance,  still 
into  a  matter  of  comparatively  minor  moment.  The 
prospect  is,  therefore,  that  instead  of  realising  20  per 
cent,  less  for  their  wool  than  last  year,  they  will  realise 
a  good  20  per  cent,  more,  and  that  to  the  New  South 
Wales  pastoralist  means  a  gain  of  something  approach- 
ing a  couple  of  millions  sterling.  The  rise  appears  to 
have  come  to  stay,  at  any  rate,  during  the  active  Aus- 
tralian selling  season;  but  nevertheless  there  can  be 
siuall  doubt  that  pastoralists  are  anxious  to  see  the 
money  made  available.  Although  the  season  opened 
late,  efforts  are  being  made  to  hurry  the  clips  to  mar- 
ket, and  to  realise  on  the  spot.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  wool  therefore  bids  fair  to  be  sold  in  Australian 
markets  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  it  will  be  dealt  with  before  Christmas.  It 
will  then  be  for  the  buyers  who  have  come  out  from 
Europe  and  happily,  to  some  extent,  from  America,  to 
see  that  prices  are  maintained  in  the  Old  World,  so  that 
they  can  realise  at  a  profit.  They  did  remarkably  well 
out  of  Australia  last  year,  because  they  bought  cheap 
in  Australia,  and  were  able  to  sell  dear  on  the  other 
side.  This  year,  however,  Australia  will  participate 
to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  advance,  and  while, 
doubtless,  the  buyers,  after  obtaining  a  very  full  com- 
mand of  the  supply,  will  aim  at  selling  to  their  own 
advantage,  the  advance  has  been  so  great  that  the 
opinion  appears  to  be  generally  entertained  that  pas- 
toia'ists  are  right  in  accepting  it,  leaving  to  European 
purchasers  later  on  to  see  that  values  are  adeduately 
supported. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  wool 
year  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  have  reached 
200,460  bales,  showing  a  shortage,  as  compared  vs'itli  the 
corresponding  four  months,  of  30,301  bales.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Sydney  sales,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  have 
indicated  an  increase  of  11,790  bales,  and  that  in  spite 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  southern  wool  having  gone  to 
Rfelboiirne  this  year,  owing  to  the  rivers  being  navigab'e. 
This  of  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  imoortance 
of  the  sales  on  this  side.  Possibly  a  good  deal  of 
wool  has  been  purchased  for  re-sale  in  London,  as  is 
the  case  every  year,  but  that  would  point  to  increasing 
speculation  in  our  staple,  and  on  this  occasion  tends  to 
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foreshadow  a  strong  market  for  a  considerable  period 
ahead.  It  has  been  customary,  week  by  week,  at  the 
Sydney  auctions,  to  find  all  previous  records  being 
broken,  and  Is.  6M.  for  greasy  wool  and  2s.  5Ad.  for  scoured 
are  prices  of  which  Sydney  has  certainly  never  pre- 
viously had  experience  in  public  auction.  The  advance 
is  perhaps  more  pronounced  in  the  tiighpr  qualitisa 
than  in  medium  to  inferior  wools,  but  it  is  great 
throughout  the  entire  range,  with  the  one  exception  of 
coarse  crossbreds,  and  of  that  description  New  South 
Wales  happily  produces  very  little. 

Trade  and  Finance. 

Until  the  past  few  weeks,  the  evidences  that  this 
colony  was  taking  advantage  of  the  rise  in  prices  had 
been  very  meaere.  The  imports  had  steadilv  increased, 
while  the  staple  exports  showed  a  comparatively  minor 
expansion  in  values,  and  practically  nothing  in  quan- 
tities. Practically,  too,  the  only  increase  in  nuantities 
consisted  of  re-exports  of  goods  brought  to  Sydney,  as 
an  intercolonial  market.  Now,  however,  with  the  wool 
season  and  butter  season  in  full  swing,  the  values  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  merchandise  "xported  are  be- 
ginning to  rapidly  increase,  and  the  last  two  months  of 
the  year  bid  fair  to  alter  the  comp'exion  of  the  year's 
trade  of  the   colony  very  considerably  indeed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  volume  of  exchange  business 
and  other  financial  operations  in  Sydney  have  grown 
rapidly,  and  the  Bank  clearings  now  indicate  an  expan- 
sion over  the  previous  year  to  the  corresponding  date 
of  111  per  cent.,  an  increase  which  bids  fair  to  be  dis- 
tinctly larger  before  the  year  closes.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  although  the  value  of moneyiscomparatively 
so  high  in  London,  the  gold  shipments  from  Sydney 
have  recently  been  light,  and  the  last  San  Francisco 
mail  steamer  actually  sailed  without  taking  any  gold 
for  America.  This  was  the  first  break  in  the  ship- 
ments for  over  two  years. 

Banting. 

The  September  banking  averages  have  been  published, 
but  they  cover  a  period  before  the  expansion  in  busi- 
ness had  set  in,  and  it  is  likely  that  more  distinct 
evidence  of  an  expansion  in  business  will  appear  in  the 
current  nuarter's  figures  to  be  published  in  January 
next.  The  current  accounts  in  the  September  quarter 
averaged  £10,878,000,  an  increase  over  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  in  1898  of  £94,000.  At  the  same  time, 
the  deposits  at  interest  were  £19..50.3.00O,  showing  a 
much  more  marked  increase  of  £74.'^. 000;  the  total  de- 
posits, therefore,  amounted  to  £.30,471,000,  showing  a 
growth  on  the  year  of  £884,000,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
pleted condition  of  the  Government  balances.  This 
is  satisfactory,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  deposits  at 
interest  have  increased  in  spite  of  the  long  continuance 
of  the  low  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon  such  moneys. 
It  is  a  question  for  consideration  whether  Victorian 
money  is  not  being  deposited  here  in  preference  to  Mel- 
bourne, because  the  rates  allowed  by  some  of  tiie 
banks  in  Melbourne  are  even  lower  than  is  the 
case  in  Sydney,  while  the  income  tax  there  is  upon  a 
higher  scale.  The  note  circulation  last  ouarter  aver- 
aged   £1,240.000,  the  increase  being    £42,000. 

Turning  to  the  assets,  it  is  found  that  the  coin  and  bul- 
lion held  by  our  banks  of  issue  during  the  year  was 
£.5,831,000,  showing  practically  no  alteration  on  the 
twelve  months,  but  the  advances  exhibited  a  decrease 
of  £604,000,  reaching  a  total  of  only  £33.68.5,000.  The 
item  still  in  part  is  affected  by  the  writing  down  of 
values.  That  process,  happily,  has  very  nearly  come 
to  an  end.  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate, 
coupled  with  increasingprofits,  owing  to  the  higher  prices 
at  which  produce  can  be  sold,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  in  the  future  the  cash  value 
of  banking  assets.  There  are.  of  course,  properties  to 
be  disposed  of,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  advances  may  be  more  safely  made 
than  during  the  past  few  years.  It  has  been  dis- 
heartening,  year   after   year,   to   note  the   steady   con- 
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traction  in  the  all-important  item  of  banking  advances. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  was  an  inevitable  and  salutary 
process,  and  that  the  banks  are  really  in  a  sounder  con- 
dition in  consequence.  For  all  that,  it  meant  dimin- 
ished profits  and  business  stagnation,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  movement  will 
cease,  and  probably  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  legitimate  banking  operations. 

The  Sydney  Stock  Exchange. 

We  have  had,  altogether,  a  quiet  month  upon  the 
Sydney  Stock  Exchange,  which  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  con.sidering  that  so  many  of  our  most  specu- 
lative investments  are  held  conjointly  with  London, 
and  London  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa,  by  a  very  large  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment money,  and  by  the  continuance  of  a  high  bank 
rate.  Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  busi- 
ness is  quiet  prices  have  fallen.  On  the  contrary,  all 
things  considered,  they  have  stood  their  ground  fairly 
well.  Holders  have  not  been  inclined  to  part  with 
their  securities,  and  buyers  have  been  comparatively 
few,  v.'hiie  speculation  has  been  brought  down  to  a 
comparatively  low  point.  Doubtless  this  is  a  pause 
only,  and  activity  will  break  out  again  as  soon  as  ex- 
ternal affairs  shape  themselves  more  definitely.  Amongst 
our  investment  list,  a  substantial  rise  has  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  Australia,  but  the  liank  of  New  South 
Wales  shares  are  fractionally  weaker.  The  negotiable 
deposits  of  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  have  risen, 
the  "  B  "  deposits  marking  an  advance  of  Is.  in  the  £. 
Otherwise,  the  movements  are  small,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  an  advance  of  9s.  per  share  in  the  North  Shore 
Ferry  Company.  This  prosperous  undertaliiug  is  to 
be  re-constructed  with  enlarged  powers  and  enlarged 
capital,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new  order  of 
things  will  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Ketining  Company  uas  de- 
clared its  usual  10  per  cent,  dividend;  Tooth  and  Co. 
its  usual  7  per  cent.,  with  £7,5UU  appropriations  to 
reserve  and  depreciation;  Castlemame  and  Wood  Bros.' 
Brewery,  its  now  usual  4  per  cent.;  and  Permanent  Trustee 
Co.  5  per  cent.,  while  setting  aside  £2,500  to  reserve. 
The  dividend  of  the  L^nited  Insurance  Co.  is  10  per 
cent.— all  these  dividends  being  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mining  shares  have  had  a  quiet  time  of  it,  but  with- 
out much  serious  depreciation.  The  best  feature  of 
the  month  has  been  the  fairly  general  rise  in 
Bi'oken  Hill  Companies'  shares,  which  appears  war- 
ranted from  the  character  of  their  operations,  the 
steadiness  in  silver,  and  the  advance  in  lead.  West 
Australian  mines,  in  spite  of  the  contraction  in  specu- 
lative business,  have  as  a  whole  fairly  stood  their 
ground,  with  improvements  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
in  Great  Boulder,  Perseverance,  Hannan's,  Oroya,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Copper  companies  are  mostly  rather 
weaker;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  local  dredging  and 
sluicing  companies.  Other  local  gold  mines  are  steady, 
with  a  rise  in  Mount  Drysdale  shares.  There  was  at 
one  time  a  sharp  and  sudden  rise  in  the  shares  of 
the  Woodlark  Island  Company,  but  the  relapse  was  also 
rapid,  and  the  net  movement  on  the  month  is  only  about 
4s.  per  share  in  favour  of  holders.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  to  be  increased. 

Other  Items. 

Politically,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  The  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  has  had  comparatively  little  to  do, 
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although  it  has  taken  a  considerable  time  to  do  it  m. 
The  revenue  is  coming  in  moderately  well,  though  it 
is  nothing  as  yet  to  boast  about.  It  is  a  point  worth 
noting  that  the  gold  production  of  New  South  Wales 
is  increasing  this  year  substantially,  and  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  upon  the  subject  upon  another  occasion. 
The  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  thirty  members  to  consider  the  position 
and  outlook  for  the  coming  Federal  tariff.  As  this 
is  an  overwhelming  free-trade  body,  it  is  probable  that 
their  efforts  wUl  hardly  meet  with  any  very  great  mea- 
sure of  success.  The  import  markets  here  are  decidedly 
active,  and  the  tone,  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  and 
a  not  inconsiderable  accession  of  speculation,  is  better 
and  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  a  good  many  years 
past.  Country  traders'  bills,  too,  are  being  met  with 
ease  and  regularity.  Altogether,  trade  appears  to  be 
in  a  sound  condition. 


n— FINANCE   AND    TRADE   IN 
VICTORIA. 

By  "A.  J.  Wilson,"  Junr. 

The  closing  year  of  this  century  will  ever  stand  out 
prominent^  in  the  memory  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colonies.  First,  the  practical  consumma- 
tion of  Australian  Federation  has  been  arrived  at,  which, 
in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  year  for  generations  to 
come.  To  this  great  advancement  has  to  be  added  the 
gradual  and  steady  improvement  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  standing  of  the  colony,  especially  during  the 
past  few  months.  Coming  simultaneously  with  the 
passing  of  Federation,  it  augurs  well  Tor  the  future,  and 
when  each  of  the  colonies  is  freed  from  the  irksome 
bonds  of  parochialism  and  harassing  border  duties,  the 
trade  and  finance  of  Australia  will  receive  such  an 
uplifting  as  has  never  before  been  experienced.  It 
is  similar  to  the  transplanting  of  a  plant  from  the  pot 
used  in  its  infancy  to  the  open  bed  in  which  it  is 
to  attain  its  full  strength.  Bound  up  in  the  earthen- 
ware jar  there  is  no  possible  outlet  for  expansion- 
just  the  same  as  Victoria's  expansion  has  been  pio- 
vented  by  what  was  once  a  State  to  its  then  few  in- 
habitants, becoming  a  too  limited  area  for  its  now 
!ar"e  population.  The  State  Government  has  dropped 
back  to  parochial  form,  and  the  colony's  limited  terri- 
torial boundaries,  and  the  forces  which  held  us  apart  from 
our  neighbours  and  kindred,  have  all  worked  to  cut 
off  the  natural  expansion  of,  without  doubt,  a  progres- 
sive people.  The  change  is  at  hand,  and  its  coming  will 
be  hailed  on  all  sides  with  heartfelt  relief. 

A  Hopeful  Outlook. 

That  the  position  of  Victoria  is  a  sound  one  at  tlie 
moment  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid.  Our  wool  is  now 
selling  at  prices  60  to  75  per  cent,  over  the  values  ruling 
at  the  same  date  last  year;  while  the  clip  from  this 
colony  is  estimated  to  show  an  increase  of  .ibout  .•'o,()00 
bales.  Our  wheat  crops  have  turned  out  to  be  slightly 
better  than  last  year,  and  reliable  authorities  favour  a 
22,500,000  bushels  yield,  as  against  21,000,000  bushels  m 
1898-99.  Then  there  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
output  of  dairy  produce;  the  receipts  of  butter  alone 
from  the  country  disti'icts  being  80  per  cent,  f  reader 
than  to  the  same  date  in  1898.  Exports  of  butter  for 
1899  are  expected  to  total  over  30,000,000  lbs.  .veight, 
with  a  value  of  about  £1,225,000,  or  more  than  £1 
per  head  of  the  population  from  this  article  alone. 
Gold  production  is  steadily  expanding  here,  and  rapidly 
in  the  other  colonies,  where  a  goodly  portion  of  our 
capital  is  still  invested;  and,  taking  the  extractive  in- 
dustries together,  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  position 
has  never  been  so  sound  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

With  the  production  of  the  colony  expanding  so 
rapidly,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  com- 
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munity  increased,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  towns 
should  benefit  materially.  And  such  is  the  case. 
Many  of  the  industries,  at  their  inception  promising 
to  be  mere  sliortly-lived  luxuriant  plants  reared  m  Uie 
hot-house  of  Protection,  have  gained  strength  sufflcieat 
to  give  them  a  hold  in  the  colony  such  as  is  not  likely 
to  be  shaken  by  future  depressions,  if  such  we  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  experience.  All  established  manu- 
factures, especially  those  directly  connected  with  the 
extractive  industries,  are  steadily  advancing  and  ful- 
filling even  the  optimistic  predictions  of  their  pioneer- 
ing founders.  The  ports  are  active,  and  likely  to  be 
more  so  in  another  month,  with  the  shifting  of  the  wheat 
surplus;  and  on  all  sides  there  are  indications  of  a 
steady  and  gradual  improvement,  which,  in  all  instances, 
is  well  maintained. 

Such  being  the  position  of  our  extractive  and  nianu- 
facturing  industries,  in  dealing  with  the  finance  and 
trade  of  the  colony  it  is  only  natural  to  give  the 
opinion  that  under  both  these  headings  has  there  been 
marked  improvement.  Our  export  trade  is  flourish- 
ing, and  our  imports  are  consequently  increased.  Pro- 
fitable exchange  business  is  more  plentiful;  the  cir- 
culation of  money  is  freer;  there  has  been  a  better  in- 
quiry for  money  for  development  purposes,  probably 
the  forerunner  of  a  good  demand,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  banks  and  financial  institutions  must  be  doing  vvell. 
Their  next  balance-sheets  are  certain  to  show  a  vast 
change.  Some  we  know  have  not  yet  cleared  up  the 
relics  of  the  boom,  and  may  still,  for  a  few  years,  be 
compelled  to  swell  their  inner  reserves  to  meet  con- 
tingencies as  they  arise,  but  certainly,  on  the  face  of 
the  improved  position  of  the  colony.  Bank  shares,  even 
allowing  for  their  late  advance,  are  still  good  forms  of 
investment.  The  late  depression  has  been  too  lasting 
and  too  severe  to  ever  be  forgotten,  and  though,  like 
individuals,  a  country  is  liable  to  ups  and  downs,  there 
is  not  now  the  fear  of  the  exploitations  of  reckless 
boomsters  receiving  the  support  of  the  later  eighties 
and  early  nineties.  Once  bitten,  twice  shy,  and  though 
the  people  are  progressive  as  well  as  speculative,  for 
many  years,  at  least,  they  will  be  more  content  to  live 
on  the  borders  of  fortune  with  ease  than  attempt  to 
enter  its  realms,  if  speculation  be  the  only  entrance. 

The  Rise  in  Wool. 

Above  we  have  referred  to  the  extraordinary  rise 
in  wool.  At  the  first  sales,  experts,  although  not 
voicing  any  opinion  contrary  to  the  actions  of  buyers, 
were  inclined  to  shake  their  heads  in  a  manner  far 
more  eloquent  than  words.  But  since  Ociolier  11, 
the  rise  has  been  more  than  maintained — it  has  actually 
been  increased  by  half  as  much  again,  and,  turniog 
back  to  the  earliest  annals  of  the  colonial  trade,  we  fail 
to  find  prices,  taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  up  to  those  paid  during  the  last 
week  or  two.  The  Australian  flocks  have  been  reduced 
by  30  per  cent,  by  the  drought  in  the  last  seven  years; 
but  prices  have  expanded  by  65  to  75  per  cent., 
and  the  loss  is  more  than  made  up,  though,  of  course, 
the  gain  is  not  distributed  equally  among  all  engaged 
in  the  industry,  else  the  millions  of  sheep  lost  would  not 
be  felt  so  acutely.  Several  clips  touched  18d.  per  pound, 
principally  for  super,  combing,  greasy,  comeback  and 
merino  wools,  and  in  special  instances  to  19Jd.,  similar 
qualities  for  which,  two  years  ago,  7d.  to  7id.  was 
gladly   accepted.       Scoured   merino   sold   at   28Ad.,   and 

freasy  lambs'  wool  to  22Jd.  Crossbreds  have  not 
een  influenced  to  such  an  extent,  but  still 
the  rise  is  fairly  good,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  late  seeping  away  in  price  dur- 
ing the  previous  twelve  months  has  been  made  up. 
On  the  whole  the  pastoral  industry  may  be  said  to 
have  received  a  most  welcome  and  somewhat  unex- 
pected lift  just  when  its  future  appeared  darkest,  and 
being  dependent,  to  a  great  degree,  on  kindred  in- 
dustries, the  position  of  the  colonies  must  also  be  bene- 
fited. 

Government  Finance. 

Parliament  has  given  its  consent  to  the  issue  of 
another  half-a-million  of  3  per  cent,  stock.      The  move 
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is  about  the  most  judicious,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  that  the  present  Treasurer  has  made,  for  the 
money  market  does  not  appear  hkely  to  slay  for  long 
in  its  present  somewhat  dull  state.  Signs  of  the  com- 
ing change  are  apparent,  and  when  it  does,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon  will  be  glad  to  take  £97i  for  a  3i  per  cent. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  loan,  and  the  Govern- 
ment the  same  price  for  3  per  cent,  stock.  Money 
awaiting  investment  is  still  fairly  plentiful.  The 
Trustees  companies,  after  the  Swan  case,  are  not  likely 
to  go  outside  Government  securities  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  consequently  the  response  tor  the  proposed 
half-million   is  sure   to   be  good. 

The  days  of  the  Turner  Ministry  appear  to  be  num- 
bered, and  though,  in  the  floating  of  loans,  the  best 
of  means  and  the  right  time  have  not  always  beeu 
taken,  still  whatever  its  other  faults,  the  Treasurer 
can  meet  his  doom  with  the  feeling  that  under  his 
guidance  the  colony's  finances  have  been  knocked  into 
something  like  shape.  But  the  cautious  cheese-parer  is 
only  the  man  for  periods  of  depression.  We  don't 
want  his  opposite  in  the  extravagant  ne'er-do-wel! 
when  the  colony  is  improving,  but  we  must  have  a 
leader  who,  with  the  improved  times,  can  regulate  the 
public  purse  without  either  excessive  extravagance,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  is  being  done  now— with  too 
much  caution. 

It  is  stated  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
further  amend  the  Savings  Bank  Act,  with  a  view  of 
doing  away  altogether  with  the  ballot  of  Credit  Foncier 
Bonds.  Even  without  this  amendment,  the  Commis- 
sioners have,  according  to  the  Crown  law  officers,  power 
to  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through  the  act,  for  we  find 
them  dispensing  with  the  ballot  for  a  term  of  five  years 
—which  only  indicates  their  power  to  do  it  for  all 
time.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  one  of  the  most  popular 
measures  in  other  countries  was  to  be  killed  by  tlie 
want  of  support  of  those  who  have  it  under  control. 

The  Government  Savings  Bank. 

The  Commissioners  of  Savings  Bank  have  issued  their 
balance-sheet  and  report  to  June  30  last — a  very  satis- 
factorv-looking  document.  The  number  of  depositors 
is  now  356,000,  with  a  total  of  £7,316,040  at  their 
credit.  Working  expenses  during  the  year  were  re- 
duced from  10s.  2.9d  per  cent,  to  9s.  8.7d.  per  cent., 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  transaction  (deposit  or 
payment)  from  8d.  to  7d.  The  gross  profits  for  the 
year  upon  the  whole  of  the  funds  of  the  Sa\-ings  I'.ank 
department  were  £238,237  2s.  5d.,  or  at  an  average 
of  £2  16s.  9d.  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  £2  18s.  6d. 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  The  margin  of  profit 
to  cover  contingencies  was  5s.  0.3d.  per  cent,  this  year, 
conipared  with  5s.  10. ."id.  per  cent,  last  year,  interest 
to  depositors  absorbing  £2  2s.  0.3d.  per  cent.,  and  ex- 
penses of  management  9s.  8.7d.  per  cent.  The  bank 
has  funds  to  the  amount  of  £8,599,153  invested,  of  which 
16.8  per  cent.,  or  £1,466,085,  is  in  cash  and  bank  de- 
posits, £1,701,109  in  mortgage  securities,  bank  premises 
and  freeholds,  or  19.8  per  cent.,  and  £5,451,958  in 
Government  and  other  stock,  including  Savings  Bank 
Mortgage  Bonds,  totalling  63.4  per  cent.  Looking  at 
these  percentages,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they 
are  sufficiently  sound  for  an  in.stitution  of  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  it  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion that  the  Commissioners  propose  to  increase  the 
minimum  percentage  of  cash.  True,  it  bears  the 
Government  guarantee,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  never  have  occasion  to  rely  on  this.  Taking  the 
accounts,  we  find  of  the  £1,446,085  in  cash  or  bank 
deposits,  there  is  £969,433  divided  between  the  E.S. 
and  A.,  Colonial,  Victoria,  Commercial,  London,  and 
National  at  periods  not  exceeding  two  years,  and 
£330,555  divided  between  the  E.  S.  and  A.,  Commercial, 
and  London  at  longer  periods  than  two  years;  or  a 
total  of  £1,299,988,  leaving  £146,097  held  in  cash. 
Another  £478,107  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.  Also  during  the  year 
£217,010  was  invested  in  Government  stock,  debentures, 
9nd   Treasury    bonds,   and    £222,900    in   Savings  Bank 


mortgage  bonds,  a  really  unnegotiable  security.  The 
bank,  on  June  20,  held  £623,400  of  these  bonds,  £192,916 
Victorian  Government  3  per  cent,  stock,  £120,010  in  4 
per  cent.  Government  debentures,  £251,000  4  per  cent. 
Treasury  bonds,  £275,000  3i  per  cent,  do.,  and  £90,000 
3i  per  cent,  do.;  also  3  per  cent.  Government  deben- 
tures to  tlio  extent  of  £03,000,  and  £164,390  Metropoli 
tan  Board  of  Works  issues.  The  report  is  a  very  full 
and  satisfactory  one,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  same  difficulty  which  is  being  experienced  in  Great 
Britain  will  soon  be  experienced  here:  that  is,  in  the 
investment  of  the  funds  deposited  with  the  Bank.  And 
this  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  increased,  especially  should 
the  local  money  market  take  a  turn  against  low  in- 
terest-bearing securities. 

An  Upward  Move  in  Stocks. 

Eeports  from  Croydon,  Queensland,  state  that  it 
is  likely  that  one  or  two  of  the  leading  deep  level 
ventures  will  be  floated  on  the  Melbourne  market. 
W'e  look  upon  this  field  as  one  of  the  best,  outside 
of  Kalgoorlie,  in  the  colonies.  So  far,  the  working 
of  the  mines  lias  Iteen  confined  to  shallow  levels,  and 
without  the  trend  of  the  reefs  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  to  take  up  the  adjoining  country,  and  inter- 
cent  tlie  lodes  at  greater  depths.  Three  eompuuies 
have  lately  been  formed  in  Queensland. 

The  increase  in  the  Australasian  gold  output  is 
marked  in  a  very  decided  manner  by  the  returns 
to  hand  this  month.  Queeensleind  and  Victoria  show 
very  little  movement  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  year, 
but  in  practically  all  the  other  colonies  the  advance 
has  been  very  extensive.  In  this  respect  Western 
Australia  is  fulfilling  even  the  most  optimistic  pro- 
phecies, and  last  month's  yield  from  tnat  colony,  viz., 
over  205,000  oz.,  is  nearly  70  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  month  in  1898,  and  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  in  October,  1897.  The  total  for  the  first 
ten  months  shows  an  advance  of  over  60  per  cent, 
above  the  same  period  last  year,  and  yet  every  i-eport 
which  comes  to  hand  indicates  that  so  far  the  gold 
producing  era  of  the  colony  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  time  does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant  when 
even  the  extraordinary  records  of  Victoria  in  the  early 
fifties,  or  perhaps  the  late  Rand  production,  will  be 
equalled.  In  New  South  Wales  the  increase  is  also 
very  great,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  local 
investment  be  stimulated  to  develop  the  immense 
areas  of  auriferous  country  in  that  colony,  it  will  be 
still  more  prominent.  As  it  is,  last  month's  yield  of 
over  80,000  oz.  has  only  twice  been  beaten  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  in  that  colony,  while  it  places 
New  South  Wales  second  on  the  list  so  far  for  October, 
Queensland  also  shows  an  increase  and  Tasmania  is 
moving  up.  The  figures  so  far  to  hand  are  as  follow:— - 
First  10  First  10 
Months.  Months. 
1899.  1898.  Increase. 

Oz.  Oz.  Oz. 

Western  Australia  . .  1,365,384  . .  843,070  . .  522,314 
New  South  Wales     . .     408,573     . .     252,438     . ,     156,135 

Victoria  707,601     ..     680,886     ..       26,715 

New  Zealand  ..  ..  306,361  ..  223,313  ..  83,048 
Queensland  . .  . .  768,760  . .  741,932  . .  26,828 
Tasmania        40,996     ..      40,993     ..        6,003 

Totals       3,003,675     .'.2,782,632     '.'.     821,043 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  month  quietness 
has  reigned  supreme.  Operators  have  limited  their  busi- 
ness, and  very  little  inclination  to  follow  other  than 
London  leads  has  been  shown.  Manv  local  investors 
are  turning  their  attention  solely  to  stocks  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  outside  ruptures,  and  this  move,  in 
view  of  the  unsettled  position  politicallv  among  the 
great  nations,  may  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
market  for  good  local  mining  ventures.  The  dred- 
ging boom  is  still  on,  and  with  the  erection  of  the 
machinery,  is  likely  to  be  still  further  accentuated. 
Sliver  stocks  are  steady,  and  copper  rather  lower 
on  the  month.      Bank  shares  are  still  very  good  pro-- 
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BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  Ltd. 


®r. 


FOR     THE     HALF-YEAR     ENDING     SEPTEMBER    30,    1899. 


Cc. 


To  Prrprie  ors'  Paid  up  Capital,  vi? 

.._ 

By  Coined  Hold    nd  ^ilver  and 

31,184  Preference  Shares  paid 

01  her  Coined  Metal 

£477,646  19    0 

in  cash  to  £9  15s   . . 

£304,044    0    0 

1 

Gold  ai  d  Silver  in  Bullion 

77,278   Ordinary  Shares  paid 

or  Bars . , 

14,132    6    4 

lu  cash 

81.857  15     0 

£385,901  15 

0 

•• 

Oa  h  at  Isankers  . . 
Victoria     liovemment      3 

13,914     1     8 

„    Reserve  Fund 

5,0(10    0 

0 

pi  r  cent.  Inscribed  Stock, 

,,    Notch  in  CiiculBtion 

. . 

99.839     0 

0 

at  par    . . 

19,840  16    7 

„    HilK  in  Cinulatioa 

107.163  14 

5 

Balance*   due    from    other 

,,    Government  Deposits— 

Banks    .. 

19,132    8  11 

"Not  bearing-  Interest, £35,014 

Notes  of  other  Banks 

506    0    0 

Sf.  4cl.;  bearing  Interest, 

Bills    and    Remittances  in 

£293  738  0s.  6d.  .. 

328,752    6  10 

transitu 

116,696    5    8 

,,    Other  J  ep'is  ts — 

J, 

Stamps 

657    7    2 

N   t  bearing  Interest,  £568,754 
19s  2d  ;  bearing  Interest 

£662,526    5 

4 

Real  Estate,  conisting  of — 

(new   deposiis),    £394,531 

Bunk  1  remises,  at  cost  to 

New  Bank 

£189,507  10 

1 

83.  bd.    . . 

963,288    7  10 

<  thtr  Real  Estate  at  valii^ 

tion 

75,0H3  19 

4 

1,292,040  14 

8 

Sliar.  s  in  otier     ompames 

at  valuation     . . 

19,724  13 

b 

Bearing  Interest— deferred  dep 

0  us 

1,037,149  11 

10 

i_ 

Advanoes,  exclusive  of  provision  for  Bad  or 

,,   Interest  accrued  thereon  and  Rebaie  on  Bills 

l>oulitful  Debts     .. 

1,666,888  17 

7 

Curieut 

. 

23,643  16 

9 

Bill    of  Exc   arge.  and  Promissory  Note-i  Dis- 

„   Profit  and  Loss     . . 

.. 

8,879  18 

2 

ci  unted,  not  included  in 

abjv.',  exclu-ive 

of  provis.ou  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts    . . 

343,068  10 

8 

„    Chattel  Property  at  valuation  (written  off,  £650) 

i 
Liab.lities  of  Customers  and  others  in  respect  of 

2,1-08  14 

b 

£2959.6l><  10  10 

2,<'59,61  ■  10 

!• 

Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  Contra,  .. 

£21,8.6    1 

4 

Contingent  Liabilities,  as 

er  Contra 

£21866    1 

4 

IPiaolFIT       J^ISTID       LOSS       ^A-CCOTJIsTT 


To  current  expenses  (including  s.Lries,  rents 
repairs,  .-t.itioi,ery,  &c.)     . . 
„    Ba  k  note  tax 
.,    Transfer  to  Reserve  Fund    .. 
„    Balance 

£21,268    4 

932    3 

1,^140    4 

8,879  18 

0 
6 

9 
2 

By  Balance  brought  forward 

,,  Gloss  pri  fits  for  the  half-jear,  after  allowing 
for  interest  accraed  on  deposits,  lebate  on 
bills  current,  and  Uiaking  provi.-,ion  for  bad 
and  doubtti  1  debts 

£1,040    1    6 
£31,980    8  11 

£33,020  10 

£3^,020  10    5 

e,es:ek,-ve     :ftj3^3d     j^ccouistt. 

To  Balance 

£5,000    0     0 

By  amount  received  in  respect  of  forfeited  shares 
„  Trantfer  frum  profit  and  loss 

£3,059  15    3 
1,940    4    9 

£5,000    0     0 

£5,(100    0    0 

The  Keserve  Fm  d  smounts  to  £5,000.  ai  d  tl'e  accumulated  p'ofits  to  £8,879  18s.  2d.,  fnd  are  used  in  the  business. 

1  hf  re  are  no  debi  utures  or  stock    f  tl  e  I  ank  outs.tai  dii  i ,  i.oi  debts  of  tl  e  Bank  dne  on  judjiment  no'  otherwise  secured. 

The  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who  are  Directors  of  the  C'onnpan.\  at  the  date  heieot  aie:— Sir  Kurert 
Turner  Havel,  ok  <  l..ike,of  William-strfcet,  Me  bi  nine,  biiimt;  T  cm  sRnsstll,of  Malvein-rrad,  Aimadu.e,  gentOtman  ;  Wiliiam 
Smith,,  f  Almaroad,  St.  Mlda,  gfnUman ;  .lohn  Johnston  S^mait,  of  Orrongroad, 'lourak,  gentleman  ;  James  Moloney,  cf  CoUius- 
strett   Mellji'Ur  e,  bnrnstcr  and  soli(  it(  r. 

The  acconi,  anyint  state  ment  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Bank  is,  to  the  best  of  m>  helief  and  know'edge.  true  in  every  particular. 

And  I  make  this  soli  mn  de.  laration.  consi  iei  ti.  usly  believiig  the  s.  me  to  be  true,  and  b>  virt'  e  it  the  i.rovisions  of  an  Act 
of  the  Parli  mint  of  Victor  a  renders  g  persoi  s  n  akn  g  a  filse  declaration  punishi  ble  tor  wilful  and  corrupi  p-ijury. 

Declared  at  Melbourne,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  this  19ih  cay  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud'iinety-nine. 

SKLBY  PAXTON. 

Before  me— M.  L.  Hutchinson,  J.P.  Melbourne,  19th  October,  1899. 

To  the  ^harehold.  rs  of  The  Co'onial  Bank  rf  Australasia  I  iroited. 

I.adies  and  G.  ntlemen.— We  bet;  to  rt^pt  rt  thct  we  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  AuEtral.^sia  Limited- 
for  the  half-year  ended  30  h  Septemi  er.  1899  the  i- sets  and  liabilities  at  thebrauchea  being  taken  on  tlieceriifi(ate>  of  the  manag.  rs 
and  accoui  tants,  ano  that  tl  e  >iccompany  ig  balance-sheet  is  n.  o  r  ipinion  coirect.  We  tave  also  to  report  that  durii  g  such  audit 
we  bavf  not  obser<  ed  ni  become  :  cq  ainttd  Witb  a  y  breach  of  the  "Comjanies  Acts''  c<  mniitted  by  the  n  m\  any,  <r  any  dirtctor, 
manager,  en  ploye,  aud.tor,  or  shaieh  Ider  theret>f.'Bnd  h»t,  so  far  is  v  e  are  ii  a  position  to  toim  an  0(  inion,  the  balance-shett  and 
accounts  have  been  drawn  up  in  arcc  rdani  e  with  the  provisions  of  be  "  Companies  Acts,"  aid  prtsent  a  coriect  view  of  the  state  of 
the  comi  anx  's  aftaiis,  and  that  all  our  requisitions  in  regard  to  the  shareholders'  as  well  as  the  prhate  balanee-shtet  have  been  duly 
complied  with. 

We  are.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  yours  f  ithfully,  FRED.  H.  WILSON,  P.I.A.V.,  / 


J.  C.  DUIGAN, 


Auditors. 


We,  Thomap  Russell  and  Jrhn  .Johnston  Smart,  of  Melbourne,  beine  Directcrs  of  The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited, 
do  hereby  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  above  balance-sheet  is  correit,  and  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  ttate 
of  the  company'.-  affairs. 

Dated  at  Melbourne,  this  19th  day  of  October,  1899.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

THOMAS  RUSSELL,        >  r.iro^tn,.«      - 
Witness— R.  S.  Watson.  J.  JOHNSTON  SMART,  >  directors.. 

We,  Thomas  Hussell  and  John  Johnston  Sn-art,  cf  Me  bf  urne,  being  (wo  of  the  Directors  of  The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia. 
Limitfd.  do  hereby  certify  that  in  our  oi  ii  ion  'he  above  statement  is  correct. 

Dated  at  Melbourne,  this  19th  day  of  October,  1899.  THOMAS  KUSSFLL,       ■)  n;,.o„t„r 

Witness— R.  6.  Watson.  J.  JOHNSTON  SMABT.i  ''°"' 
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perty;  while  it  is  noticeable  that  two  of  the  inter- 
coloiiial  reconstructed  institutions,  namely  the  A.  J.  S. 
Banlc  and  the  (^ueenshind  National  deferred  deposits 
and  iT:otiniinahle  stock  are  advancing.  It  is  stated 
tliat  in  the  next  few  weeks  or  so  the  National  Bank  of 
Australasia  will  notify  the  prepayment  of  its  final  in- 
etalment  of  deferred  deposit  receipts.  The  Bank 
•f  ^"ictoria  may  do  likewise. 

The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Ltd.  again  puts 
forward  an  improved  balance-sheet,  showing  steady 
progress  throughout  all  departments.  Compared  with 
the  previous  half-year,  the  headings  of  the  profit  and 
loss  account  compare  thus: — 

April.      October. 
£  £ 

Current  expenses      20,767     . .     21,268 

Bank  note  tax 896     . .         932 

Gross  profits       30,249     . .     31,980 

Net  profit      8,586     . .       8,880 

From  the  amount  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account, 
viz.,  £10.820,  the  sum  of  £2,702  has  been  deducted  to 
pay  additional  interest,  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  the  deferred  deposit  receipts,  in  accordance 
•with  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  of  1895,  which  leaves 
a  balance  of  £8,118  for  distribution.  From  this 
amount,  the  same  dividend  as  last  half-year,  viz.,  3  per 
cent.,  on  the  preference  shares,  absorbs  £4,561 ;  while 
£1,940  is  added  to  £3,060,  which  the  directors  have 
received  in  respect  to  forfeited  shares,  and  taken  as  a 
reserve  fund  of  £5,000.  The  balance  of  £1,617  will  be 
carried  forward.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  £85,000 
in  the  Government  account,  principally  in  fixed  de- 
posits; but  the  public's  deposits,  under  the  heading 
of  fixed,  have  increased  by  £84,000,  due  possibly  to  the 
placing  of  deferred  deposit  receipts  with  the  new  bank, 
for  the  reduction  under  that  heading  is  £85,000.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  figures  in  this  balance-sheet  for  the 
first  time  at  the  reduced  figure  of  £385,901.  The  liquid 
assets  are  maintained  at  the  high  figure  all  round,  the  re- 
sult being  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  indicative  of 
rapid  advancement. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Austra- 
lasia show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  position  of 
that  institution  as  on  April  10  last.  After  providing 
for  rebate  on  bills  current,  for  British  and  colonial  rates 
and  taxes,  and  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the 
net  profit  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £56,312  3s.  lid. 
The  addition  of  £9,970  Is.  8d.,  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  half-year,  gives  a  disposable  balance  of 
£66,282  5s.  7d.,  of  which  the  dividend  declared  will 
absorb  £56,000,  leaving  £10,282  5s.  7d.  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  next  account.  The  undivided  profit  stands  at 
£57,970,  against  £58,275.  The  dividend  paid  in  March 
was  £48,000,  against  £40,000  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  previous  year.  "  The  principal  item  of 
interest,"  said  the  chairman.  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson, 
in  his  speech  at  the  half-yearly  meeting,  ■'  to  you  is,  of 
course,  the  profit,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the 
gross  profit  for  the  half-year  to  April  10,  1899,  was 
£171,224,  against  £159,356  for  the  corresponding  half. 
The  expenses,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  not  gone  up  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  charges  of  management, 
both  in  the  colonies  and  in  London,  come  this  half-year 
to  .£105,290,  against  £101.089  in  the  corresponding  half- 
year,  and  the  total  expenditure  amounts  to  £114,912, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £56,312,  against  £48,546.  The  de- 
posits this  year  are  £13,270,000,  against  £12,601,000, 
and  the  totals  of  assets  and  liabilities  amount  this 
year  to  £18,345,000,  against  £17,850,000.  Such  altera- 
tions as  there  are  in  the  figures  point  to  the  increased 
earning  power  of  the  bernk,  which  is  a  satisfactory  fea- 
ture." 

It  is  announced  that  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Aus- 
tralian Bank  Limited  will  prepay  the  instalment  of  ter- 
minable deposit  receipts   falling   due   in    1902,   in   July 


next.  It  vfiW  be  remembered  that,  under  the  amended 
reconstruction  scheme  of  1896,  the  two  instalments  of 
terminable  deposits  due  in  1900  and  1901,  amounting  to 
£344,000,  were  immediately  released.  The  terminable 
deijosits  now  amount  to  £469,500,  which,  under  the  re- 
construction scheme,  should  be  repaid  in  yearly  instal- 
ments up  to  1904,  but  which  appear  likely  to  be  quickly 
wiped  yif.  The  terminable  deposits  represented  one- 
fourth  of  the  creditors'  claims  against  the  bank  in  1893, 
the  total  being  equal  at  that  date  to   £950,000. 

A  Flourishing  Company. 

Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Company  we  have 
always  given  the  palm  to  as  the  best  all-round  invest- 
ment in  the  colonies.  Their  report  just  issued  deals 
with  the  results  of  operations  for  the  half-year  ending 
September  30.  The  directors  state  that  after  deduct- 
ing the  Tasmanian  dividend  tax,  £4,478;  depreciation 
on  plant,  £16,593;  mine  exploration,  not  included  in 
mine  preparatory  works  overburden  account,  £4,686, 
the  net  profit  for  the  six  months  has  amounted  to 
the  extensive  total  of  £182,596.  These  improved  re- 
sults are  due  to  the  increased  output  and  the  high  price 
of  copper.  During  the  half-year  two  dividends  of, 
respectively,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  were  paid,  amounting  to 
£75,625.  'The  liquid  assets  on  September  30,  after  mak- 
ing full  provision  for  all  outstanding  liabilities, 
amounted  to,  in  round  figures,  £194,088,  including  Bank 
balances,  £116,261;  blister  copper  on  hand,  in  transit, 
and  middle  products  on  hand,  £219,856;  sundry  debtors, 
£6,183;  stores,  coke,  fuel,  &c.,  £42,432— £384,733;  less 
sundry  creditors,  £25,876;  drafts  in  transit,  £20,068; 
drafts  against  shipments,  £144,700— £100,644;  total, 
£194,088. 

In  the  important  point  of  cost  of  production,  interest- 
ing figures  are  given.  The  cost  of  producing  blister 
copper  for  the  half-year  per  ton  of  ore  was: — Mining 
operation,  2s.  5.31d.;  removal  of  overburden,  2s.;  smelt- 
ing operation,  17s.  10.45d.;  converting  operation,  2s. 
2.15d.;  total,  £1  4s.  5.91d.,  an  increase  over  the  cost 
for  the  preceding  six  months,  owing  to  the  use  of 
higher  priced  fuel  and  dearer  labour.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  producing  blister 
copper  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31  was: — Min- 
ing operations,  2s.  3.56d.;  removal  of  overburden,  2s.; 
smelting  operations,  16s.  3.61d.;  converting  operations. 
Is.  11.19d.;   total,    £1  2s.  6.36d. 

The  Six  Months'  Output. 

The  total  quantities  of  ore  treated  by  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  Mount  Lyell  Company  during  the  half- 
year  from  its  own  mine,  together  with  the  respective 
average  assays,  were: — 

Average  Assay. 
Source.  Dry  Weight.    

Copper.  Silver.  Gold. 

Tons.    Per  Cent.    Oz.  6z. 

Open  cut 128,388       3..30        2.71  0.096 

Underground 9,026        4.54        7.62  0.053 

Total 137,414        3.38        3.03        0.093 

In  addition  13,017  dry  tons  of  various  purchased  ores 
have  been  treated,  making  the  total  amount  of  ore  for 
the   half-year  under  consideration,   150.431   tons   dry. 

Half- Year's  Reduction  Operations. 
Metal  Bearing  Material  Treated  in  Blast  Furnaces. 

Assay  Value. 
Material.  Dry  Weight. 

Copper.  Silver.  Gold. 

Tons.    Per  Cent.    Oz.  Oz. 

Company  s  ore        . .     . .     137,414        3.38        3.03  .093 

Purchased  ore 13,017         —  —  

Flue  dust 3,405        4.77        5.26  .135 

First  matte       25,678      21.12      16.65  .541 

Converter  slags       . .     . .        4,250         —  —  

Converter  linings    . .     . .  425         —  —  

Total 184,189        —  —  _ 


Kbttrw  of  llEviKwa, 
MovEUBSK  16,  1898. 
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THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 

(Incorporated     by     Royal    Charter,    1835). 

Paid-up  Cajital    ... 

Kesuve  Full d  (£600,000     vi  ht   d  in  (or.sf  1- at  95,  the  remainder  being  used  in  the  business) 

i  iserved  Liability  uf  Proprietors  under  tlie  Cbarter 


£1,600  000 

SOO.OOO 

1,1  00,000 


£4  00(1  000 


BALF-YEA    L^y   RKTONT  of  1bp  J  IRFCTORS  with  the  Arcrunts  for  the  Hulf-Year  to  10th  April,  1899,  presented  to  the 
Proprietor^  it  ihe  Half  Ytaily  G.  nnal  Meeting,  held  .n  Ihuitday,  5th  Oitober,  lb99. 

'1 1  e  dircrtcrs  su!  mit  to  the  pr<  prit  torf  the  balance  iheet  ai-  at  10th  April  last,  with  the  profit  ai  count  for  the  half-year  to  (hat 
date  After  pr  vidii  g  f.  r  lebaie  .  1  I  ills  curr  lit  (or  British  and  ci  lonial  rates  ard  tnxeb,  and  for  all  bad  ai^d  doutbful  debts,  the  net 
profit  for  the  ha  f-' .  »r  nm  unttd  'o  £oG,31S/.S/U.  Ti  e  1  ddiiiou  «  f  £9,970/1/8,  bniught  form  aid  Iri  m  the  irevious  haif-jear,  gives  a  dis- 
po  abU  b.  iance  of  £66,ii«2/5  7,  of  vhii  b  the  dividend  de  lar.  d  will  absorb  £56,000,  leaving  £10,'2ba/5/7  10  be  carried  forward  to  next 
ac<-uiiii< . 

'Ihe  1  tef.'  ma'l  re)  orts  from  ihn  roloniet  d'  not  even  yet  indicate  a  siiiiii  ient  rainfall  to  justify  en  assurance  that  the  uiiprece- 
deiitnl  dii  ugh  is  nt  an  end  in  all  di  trict~  of  Australia.  On  ihe  other  hand,  the  piites  cf  mi  st  dtscriptions  of  wool  and  of  other 
Australiati  pf«  din  e  have  advaii  eu. 

ev.  ml  I  f  the  colo   i.  ^  h.i  e  now  gi'  en  'heir  fu  I  assfnt  to  federation,  ai  d  there  is  rea  en  to  anticipate  that  others  will  follow, 
and  tbiit  gf  at  advi  niugt-s  will    eMili  fi-  ni  a  <  entral  goven  mei  t  aid  e  uniform  tauS 

N-  vv  Ze  1  nd  is  i  .  a  pros-pernu  c  ml  tion,  havin^r  enj..jed  good  crops  as  well  as  good  prices  for  her  produce,  and  the  business  of 
the  1  ai'k  ci  111  innes  to  make  satL-lncoj     prot  n  js  in  (hat  col-  nj. 

'i  here  I  a'  been  a  di-  ided  inipro>ement  in  tbe  fr.  z  u  meat  trade  during  the  period  under  x-eview. 

The  gv  dual  inipmvenr  en'  ii-  the  bll^inl  s-  of  be  ■  ther  coloi  ifs.  referred  to  in  the  last  rej  ort  to  proprietors,  continues,  and  the 
sales  1  f  pr<  jjerties  lecorded  fu  m    inic  to  time  indic  te  a  mor--  sant^uite  view  of  the  future  on  the  |>artot  investors. 

'I  he  tlivideiid  dec'art  d  is  at  ih.'  rate  oi  7  1  er  .  ent.  per  annum,  or  £1/8/-  per  share  for  the  half-,  ear,  and  will  be  payable,  free  of 
income  i~  x   in  Londoir  and  ii^  the  t  ol   nies,  on  the  6th  October. 

ITh.eudueedle-street,  L,oi,don   21  t  .-epttmber,  1899.  E.MONTAGUE   NELSON.  Chairman. 

PROFIT  ACCOUNT  from  October  10,   1898,  to  April   10,   1899. 


Undivided  pr<  tit,  Octol  ei  10.  1898 
LesB  Dividend,  Mar.  h,  1899 


Profit  for  the  half-year  tn  Ap  il  10,  1899,  aft  r  deducting  Rebate  on  Bills 
Current  at,   I  alance    l.)aie  (£6,5-14/2/10;,  and  making  provision 
for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts 
Less— 

I.  Charges  of  Managemon,' — 
Colo  lal  — 

Salaries  and  AUoHauces  to  the  Colonial  Staff,  including 
the   .- unKiini.-udei.l'.-,  Departu^eut,  and  147  Branches 
and  Ageucie-,..  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...     £74,264  17 

General  txien.ses,  ircluding  Rent,  Kepairs,  Stationery, 

liavellmg,  &;.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        20,334    6 

LonuoH — 

fsa    ries  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         7,827  10 

General  Expenses         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         2,864    2 


£57,970    1    8 
48,000    0    0 

£9,970    1    8 


£171,224  12    4 


II.  Bates  ai  d  T.ixes- 
c^^lcLial 
London 


£105,290  16    1 


£6,915  11    6 
•.S.706    0  10 


9,621  12    4 


114,912     8     5 


Leaving  available  for  Dividend 


56,312    3  11 
£66  282    5    7 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  April  lo,  1899. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

Circulation 

£459  737 

n 

0 

Specie,  Bullion,  and  Ca  h  Balances       ...            ...£3,035,575    1 

1 

Deposits 

Billa  Payable  and  other  Liabilities 

...     13. -270  804 

19 

6 

Lo  ns  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice         ...            ...      1,405,000    0 

0 

2.143.  59 

14 

0 

Hritish  and  Ci'loniai  Gove.nmeut  Securities      ...        B41,b70  10 

7 

0 

BilJp   Receivable,  Advances  on   Securities,  and 

other  Assets             ...            ...            ...            ...  12,796,682    8 

Bank  Premises  in  Australia,  New  Zealaad,  and 

Capital           ...            ...            ...  £1,600,(10'^ 

Reserv     Fund              ...             ...         800,100 

£15,879,401 
0 

13 

6 

8 

0 

0 

London 466,555  18 

3 

(Of  vhi.h  £.^00,000  is  invested 

n  2J  p.  r  ceut.    Con  oU  at  95, 

the   remainder  being   used   in 

the  busii.1  ss) 

Profit  account,  undivided  bal- 

ance...           ...            ...            ...           66  282 

5 

7 

5 

7 

■ 

£18.H45,fiH1 

19 

1 

£18  345  683  19 

1 

^ 

F.  H.  BLOGG,  Accountant.  E.  W.  JEANS,   Manager. 

We  have  examined  thi"  Cash  imd  f-'ecnrit'es  in  London,  and  the  London  Book'^,  and  have  verified  the  tran  fi  rs  from  the  several 
branrhfs  m  the  •  o.on  ei-,  and  "e  heg  to  repoi  t  that,  n  our  opiniop,  the  foregoing  is  a  fuil  and  fail  Ba  auce  Sheet  of  the  Bank,  and  tbi»* 
it  exhibits  a  tiue  and  corrnt  vi  w  .  f  the  state  of  the  Bank's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  Boobs. 

Loudon,  14th  September,  1899.  WELTON,  JONES  &  Co.,  Auditors. 
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THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE  1^==^^ 


INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Si.xct. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

P  E  RTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Mana(;er. 

~  CITIZENS'  "~ 

LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 

LIMITED. 


HEAD     OFFICE— 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREAGH  AND  MOORE  STS. 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches:   Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and  A(;encies  in  all  the  prinolpal  OlttM  »nd 

Towns  ihrouglioul  the  Colonies. 


Annual   Income  : 
Over  a  Quarter-of-a-Million   Sterling. 

Number  of  Policy   Holders: 
Upwards    of   200,000. 

Assurances    in    Force  : 
Nearly   £7,000,000    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Assurance  written  in  1898 

(KXCLISIVK    OP    A    VA-.T    iNmsTHIAb    liUSINBSS)  : 

£1,210,500    Sterling. 


Converter  Results. 
Converter  Matte  Treated. 
Asfe  y  Vu     e. 


Tons. 
9,19. 


Cupier. 

1  ti  Lieut. 

6i.2S 


bilver. 

oz. 
43.  bd 


Goid. 
Oz. 
1.55 


Blister  Copper  Produced. 


tJoiitaii  itig 


Ti.Ui. 

4,59J 

Increased  dividends  are  expected 


Gi  iper. 
Toiis. 
■t,uB7 


Siiver. 

Oz. 
3!:b,165 


CrOld. 
Oz. 
13,W2 


All  kitirl.  r^t  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
oiOKt  H|'i'f"  .il  loruiBof  I'niicies  issued  on  (he  lives  of  men,  women 
■tod  cliililri'ii  ANNUAL     BONUSES. 


Call  or  writ*  tn  any  o(  the  Company's  Chief  Offlces,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  iiiKurance  literature. 


Ill —INSURANCE  NEWS  and  NOTES 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  oi  Llie  United 
States  lias  just  received,  by  cable,  tue  approximate 
statement  ot  the  Societj  as  at  June  30,  la99.  The 
figures  are  as  tollows; — Total  amouuc  of  assurance  in 
force,  over  ±;2US,3UU,UU0,  showing  the  enormous  increase 
for  the  half-year  of  ±;2,t(5U,00U.  The  assets  at  the 
above  date  were  £5t),25u,UU0,  being  an  increase  of 
£2,400,01)1)  on  its  previous  statement  at  December  31, 
1898.  The  surplus  now  exceeds  £12,500,000,  an  in- 
crease of  £580,000  for  the  six  months.  it  is  difficult 
to  contemplate  to  what  mighty  proportions  these 
already  immense  American  Life  offices  will  grow  dur- 
ing the  coming  century. 

*  *         «  * 

The  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  is  notifying 
its  members  that  it  is  prepared  to  make  advances  of 
£5(10  and  upwards  upon  mortgage  of  freehold,  city, 
and  suburban  properties,  and  on  freehold,  pastoral,  and 
farming  lands  at  from  4  per  cent.  Advances  will  be 
made  either  by  way  of  ordinary  mortgage,  or  repay- 
able by  instalments  of  principal  and  interest.  Bor- 
rowers will  have  tlie  right  to  repay  up  to  20  per  cent,  of 
an  original  loan  during  one  year  on  their  quarter  day 

without  notice. 

•  •         *         « 

The  Melbourne  Fire  Extinction  Conference  is  slowly 
pursuing  its  labours.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
conference  the  three  experts — Messrs.  Stein,  Mountaia 
and  Thwaites — were  instructed  to  prepare  a  report  upon 
floating  fire  engmes,  and  the  proposal  to  use  Yarra 
water  for  fire  extinction  purposes.  This  report  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  preparation,  though,  as  yet,  no  news  is 
torthcoming  as  to  a  date  for  its  publication.  Should 
progress  warrant  the  step,  it  is  likely  that  the  confer- 
ence will  be  summoned  within  the  next  fortnight.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  tins  mat- 
ter, that  in  London  a  seiect  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  at  present  taking  evidence  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  fare  brigades  outside  the  metropolis.  Warm 
approval  has  been  accorded  the  suggestion  of  Com- 
mander Wells,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Brigade,  who 
has  put  forward  a  scheme  for  the  scientific  training  of 
firemen.  He  proposes  to  establish  a  training  scliool, 
so  that  the  men  wul  not  only  learn  what  to  do  in  all 
emergencies,  but  will  also  know  why  they  do  it.  Some- 
thing similar  might  be  attempted  by  those  in  authority 
here,  and  the  resuils  wouid  well  repay  the  necessary 
outlay    to    be    expended    upon    it. 

•  *  •  « 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  National  Insurance  Company 
of  New  /eaiand  shows  a  baiance,  including  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  of  £28,792.  The 
directors  recommend  a  dividend  of  9d.  per  share,  and 
will  carry  forward   £10,538  to  next  year. 

*  *         «  * 

The  Victorian  Insurance  Managers' .cricket  match 
was  held  on  October  20  at  the  usual  rendezvous — 
Heidelberg.  About  thirty  gentlemen  drove  out  in  drags 
to  that  pretty  suburb,  and  after  an  hour's  cricket,  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  VJngiand  Hotel  for  lunch.       After- 
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■wards  the  same   was  resumed,   and   the   day  ended   in 
a  very  pleasurable  outing. 

«  »         »  * 

The  possibility  of  foreigrn  intervention  with  Eng- 
land in  her  Transvaal  mission,  led  to  the  discussion, 
on  October  26,  by  Lloyd's  and  other  underwriters  in 
London,  of  charging  a  war  risl<  nremiuni.  The  desir- 
ability of  doing  so  was  affirmed,  but  no  rates  were 
fixed  for  the  time  being.  A  few  davs  afterwards  the 
matter  was  considered  by  the  IMarine  LTnderwriters' 
Association  of  Victoria,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at, 
pending  further  definite  information  from  London.  An 
extra  premium  of  5s.  per  cent,  on  sailing  vessels  was 
suggested,  but  as  later  events  have  shown  that  the 
foreign  PoAvers  are  not  lilcelv  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
pute in  South  Africa,  probably  the  war  premium  will 
not  be  further  proceeded  with. 

•  •  •         • 

The  Eoyal  Insurance  Co.  notify  that  their  Sydney 
offices    were    on  November  1    removed  to  74  Pitt-street, 

Sydney. 

•  •         •         • 

London  advices  of  September  2.3  show  that  the  risk 
of  damage  to  property  in  Johannesburg  was  being 
covered  at  Lloyd's  for  a  premium  of  fifteen  guineas  per 
cent,  for  three  months,  the  rate  a  weel<  previously  being 
ten  guineas  for  six  months.  Oamblins  on  the  chance 
of  war  occurring  was  being  done  at  the  rate  of  forty 
guineasforonemonth.andsixty guineas  for  three  months. 
Many  leadins  operators  in  the  South  African  mines 
took  the  precaution  of  protecting  themselves  against 
certain  depreciation  in  stocks  on  the  Rand,  if  war  were 

declared. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
are  now  offering  to  investors  guaranteed  4  per  cent, 
bonds,  which  are  being  issued  in  sums  of  £2.000  and 
upwards,  having  a  currency  of  thirty-five  years  from  the 
death  of  the  purchaser,  with  semi-annual  interest 
coupons  attached.  They  are  to  be  paid  for  by  con- 
tinuous annual  deposits  of  a  fixed  amount,  until  death, 
orby ten. fifteen,  or  twenty  annual  deposits.  These  bonds 
should  be  a  safe  investment,  for  on  December  SI,  1898, 
the  company's  reserve  amounted  to  £47,855.984,  while 
the  contingent  guarantee  fund  and  divisible  surplus  was 

£9,129,093.^ 

•  *         *  * 

Mr.  J.  TItos.  Woods,  acting  agent  for  the  LTnion  In- 
surance Society  of  Canton,  has  received  advice  from 
his  head  office  that  a  dividend  of  eighteen  dollars  per 
share  has  been  declared,  equal  to  36  per  cent.  60,000 
dollars  were  placed  to  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands 
at  L360,000  dollars.  The  accumu'ated  funds  now  reach 
4,7.'^L479  dollars,  including  £210,4.39  sterling  invested  in 
London  and  Melbourne.      A  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  was 

paid  to  contributors  of  business  during  the  year. 

•  «  •         • 

Some  few  months  back  we  gave  particulars  of  a  few 
big  life  policies  granted  by  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
and  Enuitable  Tiife  Assurance  Societies  to  prominent 
men  in  the  United  States.  In  the  "  Review"  (London), 
of  September  13,  a  list  is  published  of  some  huge  poli- 
cies held  by  American  citizens,  among  the  largest  beinc: 
—John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  £300,000;  George  vV. 
Vanderbilt.  New  York.  £200,000;  August  Belmont.  New- 
York,  £120.000:  E.  H.  Abbott.  Milwaukee.  £100,000; 
Chnuncev  1\T.  Depew,  New  York,  £100.000;  W.  W. 
Oibbs,  Philadelphia,  £100,000;  T.  A.  Havemaver.  New 
York.  £100.000;  J.  Reed  Whipple,  Boston,  £100,000; 
and    some    fortv-two    others    insured    for    amounts    of 

£40,000  and  over. 

•  •         •  • 

An  announcement,  which  caused  much  surprise  in 
Me'bou7'ne.  was  made  recently,  by  which  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's  in  London  gave  notice  that  on  and  after  the 
first  of  this  month.  Messrs.  Dalgety  and  Co.  Ltd.  would 
act  as  agents  for  Llovd's,  in  succession  to  the  Marine 
I^nderwriters'  Association  of  Victoria,  who  have  held 
the  agency  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Lloyd's  TJnder- 
writers  must  not  be  confused  with  the  coinmittee  of 
Lloyd's,   which   is  a   corporation   of  shipping   and   com- 
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CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREACH  STS. 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 


The    Most    Liberal    and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 

GEO.    CROWLEY,   Manager. 


The  Non-Forfeiture  Office. 


THE 

NATIONAL    MUTUAL 


LIFE 


ASSOCIATION    OF   AUSTRALASIA    LIMITED. 

Manaqikq  Director,  Colonel  J.  M.  Templeton,  C.M.O.,  F.I.A. 
AcTOARY,  E.  J.  Stock,  A.I.A.    • 
Inspector,  J.  B.  Gillison,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A. 


First  Office  in  the  World 

fS"     TO     APPLY     SURRENDER     VALUE 

To  prevent  Policies  lapsing. 


Largest,  Wealthiest,   Most  Progressive 
Victorian  Life  Office. 


All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  Holders. 
LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     ABSOLUTE  SECUEITT. 

MONEY     TO     LEND 

On  fixed  Mortga.ge  or  on  Credit  Foncier  Terms. 


HEAD    0FF1CE.S— 

CORNER  OF  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS,  MELBOURNL 
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THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK, 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 

Assets  (December  31,  1898)     £56,985,077 
Income  ...  ...  ...  12,116,266 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund       8,673,241 
Total  paid  to  Policy-holders     100,373,110 

AUSTRALASIAM  DEPARTMENT: 

Z.  C.  RENNIE,  General  Manager. 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Principal   Plans  of  Insurance. 

Ordinary  Life,  premiums  payable  for  Ufe,  or  limited  to  10,  It, 

or  'M  anuual  payments. 
Endowmeots  maturing  at  the  end  of  10, 16, 20,26, 80,  or  36  yri. 
Continuous  Instalments. 
Four  per  cent.  Debentures. 
Guaranteed  Income  Policy. 
Thirty-a»e  year  four  per  cent.  Bonds. 
Guaranteed  Compound  Interest  Gold  Bonds. 
Continuous  Income  Debentures. 
Expectation  Term  Policies. 
Annuities.  — ^— ^__ 

BRANCH     OFFICES! 

MEW  SOUTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydaty 
TICTOBIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 73  King  WUliam  Street,  Adelaide. 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— S«.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 
TASMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


I^  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Established  1859. 

FINANQAL   POSITION,  JAN.    I,    1899. 

Assurance    in    Force      ...        £205,657,736 
Assets  ...  ..  ...  £53,826,937 

Increase  in  Assets  during: 

1893  £4,477,766 

Surplus      ...  ...  ...  £11,918,852 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Send  for  particulars  regarding  the 
GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Which  1,'ives  all  the  lierietits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poli- 
de«  and  in  addition  (il'ARANTKKS  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
Mtd  I»All)-l  P  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
amounts  of  the  LOA.NS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  increase 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

LOCAL    DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims) 

HON.  JAMKS  BAI.KOUR,  M.L.O.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD  liKkJHT,  ESQ.         A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAOER  POR  VICTORIA         .         G.  G.  McCOLL. 

OEN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA    -   0.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Applications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 


iiicicial  mon,  having  agents  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
who  collect  information  of  every  known  vesae. 
and  which  is  classified  into  what  is  known  as  "  L'oyd  s 
Register."  It  is  a  concern  purely  for  the  collection  of 
maritime  intelligence,  and  does  no  underwriting  what- 
ever. 

•  ♦         •         " 

The  up-to-date  Japanese  are  introducing  the  benefits 
of  life  insurance  into  their  country,  and  are  forming 
companies  of  their  own,  which  are  worked  so  success- 
fully that  there  is  little  chance  for  the  outsider.  In 
1890  there  were  only  four  companies  in  Japan,  with  a 
capital  of  1.(300,000  ven,  and  in  1898  there  were  seventv- 
three  companies  with  a  total  capital  of  34.720,000  yen. 
On  January  1,  1896,  they  had  issued  157,000  policies 
for  44,500.000  ven,  which  had  increased  on  January  1, 
1898,  to  510,000  policies  for  120,000,000  yen. 

•  »  •         ♦ 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Society  has  issued  a 
handsome  brochure,  giving  extracts  of  opinions  of  the 
English,  American,  and  Australian  Life  Assurance  press 
on  the  doings  of  the  company.  Amonsrst  manv  glow- 
ing criticisms  that  of  the  "Commercial  World,  London, 
mav  be  noticed—"  It  is  an  old  story  to  most  of  <<ur 
readers  that  at  the  beginning  of  1898  the  management 
of  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Companv  ca'led  upon 
its  representatives  to  perform  a  big  task.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  comp'ete  new  ordinary  iiropusals 
for  one  million  sterling.  Nor  was  disappointment  in 
store  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  full  returns  at 
the  end  of  the  vear  now  to  hand  chronicle  the  writing 
of  the  astonishing  total  of  £1,210,577.  Here  surely, 
is  a  triumphant  conchision  to  a  big  straggle.  Only  one 
other  native  office  did  better  than  this  last  year,  and 
that  the  oldest  in  the  co^onv.  .  .  There  is  on'v  one 
place  for  the  Citizens'  in  Australia,  and  that  is  the  first. 
And,  again,  in  the  "Index,"  London  and  New  York:  "The 
Citizens'  is  destined  to  become  an  uiicominonly  lar^e 
and  powerful  company  in  ordinary  life  assurance.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  past  year  bear 
witness  in  this  direction.  .  .  The  accounts  for  1898 
are  noteworthv,  by  reason  of  the  expansion  which  took 
place  in  the  ordinary  branch.  There  have  been  swift 
advances  for  years  past  in  the  new  business  placed  on 
the  books,  biit  the  amount  secured  last  year  eclipses 
anything  done  by  any  simi'ar  assurance  company  of 
like  age.  In  all  the  sum  of  £1.210,577  was  insured 
under  new  policies,  and,  seeing  this  was  about  double 
that  of  1897,  the  achievement  is  the  more  extraordinary. 
This  event  places  the  Citizens'  second  on  the  'ist  of 
Australian  life  offices,  and  tenth  on  the  British  list." 
»  *  »  » 

A  new  accident  insurance  scheme  has  been  started  in 

Paris.      Tviders  in  cabs  can,  by  placine  a  sou  in  the  slot 

of  a  small   machine  inside  the  cab,  obtain   a   certificate 

of  insurance,  which   covers  them   from  the  risk  of  ao. 

cident     while    the   assured    is   riding    in    the    cab.       Of 

course,  it  applies  for  the  particular  journey  only. 
»  •  *  * 

Owing  to  the  particular  risk  of  fire  from  electricity 
in  its  new  city  telephone  exchange,  Indianopolia 
(America!  is  using  sand  instead  of  water,  stored  in  a 
tank,  so  that  it  can  be  sifted  automatically  to  all  parts 
of  the  building  for  fire  extinguishing  purposes.  Owing 
to  water  being  a  conductor  of  electriciv,  it  is  he'd  that 
sand  will  be  far  more  effectual  for  dealing  with  elec- 
trical fires. 

It         *         *         * 

The  death  of  a  wealthv  Frenchman  recently  created  a 
great  stir  in  Parisian  life  assurance  circles.  He  was 
insured  for  the  sum  of  £100.000.  and  had  paid  onV  two 
years'  premiums.  The  assured  had  been  examined  by 
a  .score  of  medical  officials,  but  died  two  years  later 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Some  English 
and  two  American  offices  held  portion  of  the  risk. 
»  »  »  « 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  yacht.  Shamrock,  built 
to  compete  for  the  International  Cup  with  the  Arnericar 
yacht  Columbia,  was  insured  for  £38,000  in  London  at 
5  per  cent,   for  twelve  months. 
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The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  have  con- 
trar-ted  ivith  the  Government  of  South  Australia  to 
insure  the  whole  of  the  troops  forming  the  contingent 
to  South  Africa  from  that  colony.  The  rate  paid  waa 
£5  per  cent,  all  round  for  a  twelve  months'  policy. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


The  Melbourne  "Journal  of  Commerce  "  states  that  a 
license  has  been  issued  to  Wood,  Dunn  and  Co.  I'ro- 
prietary  Ltd.,  enabling  it  to  carry  on  in  Victoria  the 
business  of  marine  insurance. 


The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  United  Insurance 
Company  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30, 
which  was  presented  to  the  shareholders  at  the  ueetiiig 
on  October  26  last,  shows  the  business  of  this  vsrell- 
estallished  company  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  £114,854  lis.  lOd., 
from  which  has  to  be  deducted  agency  and  general  ex- 
penses, commissions,  discounts,  and  re-insurances, 
£59,311  13s.  7d.,  leaving  £55,542  18s.  3d.  On  the  debit 
side,  fire  and  marine  losses  absorbed  £41,156  Os.  7il  , 
and  expenses  of  management  £7,084  6s.  4d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £7,302  lis.  4d.,  which,  added  to  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  makes  an  available 
balance  of  £12,072  8s.  lid.  From  this  the  directors 
decided  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year,  and  place  £500  to  reserve  fund,  and  carry  forward 
a  balance  of  £8,161  3s.  3d.  The  action  of  the  directors 
in  reducing  the  dividend  from  the  usual  12A  per  cent, 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  strengthening  the  reserves,  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  The  reserves  of  this  company,  in 
proportion  to  its  business,  are  very  strong.  The 
general  reserve  fund  is  now  £55,500;  reinsurance  re- 
serve, £12,500;  reserve  for  erjualisation  of  dividends, 
£2,000;  and  reserve  for  depreciation  of  investments, 
£10,000,  making  a  total  reserve  of   £80,000. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York's 

payments  to  policyholders  since  its  organisation,  up  to 

the    c'ose    of    the    first    ha'f   of    1899,    had    reached    the 

enormous  sum   of  500,870,7.37  do"ars.   wl'i'e   its  nccnnm- 

latedassetsatthesametimewere  288,536,471  dollars.  These 

figures  represent    £102,848,200,    and    £59,247,735  sterling 

respectively. 

»  »  »  » 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Yatman,  the  noted  evangelist,  at 
present  touring  the  colonies,  holds  that  the  business 
of  the  life  insurance  agent  is  a  good  business.  In  his 
own  words,  "  Next  to  preaching,  I  think  it's  the  best." 


The  new  electric  tram  system  in  Sydney  has  raised 
the  question  of  a  new  fire  danger.  'J'he  system  to 
be  adopted  is  to  be  an  overhead  wire  one,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Teletirnphs  is  concerned  aliout  the  te  egrapli 
and  telephone  wires  coming  into  contact  with  the  tram 
wire.  This  would  "  shoot-circuit  "  the  system,  and 
possibly  the  switchboards  and  telephones  within  the 
circuit  would  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The  questiim  of 
the  olistriK-tion  to  firenien  liv  the  overhend  wire  has 
also  been  raised,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  the  line  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  streets, 
and  would  be  clear  from  the  working  of  the  brigades' 

ladders,  &c. 

*  *  *  * 

The  twenty-sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  shareholders 
of  the  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton  was  held 
at  the  head  oflnce.  No.  1  Queen's  Buildings,  Hong  Kong, 
on  October  12.  Mr.  E.  S.  ^Vhealler  presided.  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  chairman's  speech: — "  The 
net  premium  for  1898  shows  an  increase  of  some 
430,000  dollars,  whilst  the  losses  show  an  increase  of 
360,000  dollars  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  result  of 
the  year's  working  is  that  we  were  again  able  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  contributing  shareholders  of  20  per  cent,  and 
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STIRLINS. 

Total  Assets  at  December  31,  1897  -  -  £10,236,133 
Total  Claims  Paid  to  December  31,  1897  -  £34,921.811 
Total  Net  Claims  Paid  in  Australasia  -  £2,182,270 
Total  Annual  Income,  1897  -  -  -  £2,304,660 
Fxinds  Invested  in  Australia  exceed  >      £300,000 


Australasian  Board  of  Directors,  N.S.W. 


W.  C.  Watt,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Hob.  Hisbt  E.  Kateb,  M.L.C. 


Hon.  Henby  Mort,  M.L.O, 
£bic  U.  Maoiai,  Eaq. 


HEAD    OFFICE  ftp  AustralasiR:— 
62    PITT   STREET,   SYDNEY. 

H.  W.  S.  CLARKE,  Resident  Secretary. 

UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 

(MARINE). 

■      •    ■  ESTABLI.MIED    1S35. 


Subscribed  Capital 

Paid-up     

Reserve  Fund 
Accumulated  Funds 


$2,500,000 

$500,000 

$1,360,000 

$4,731,497 


Including  £210,440   Sterling,   Invested   in 
I  ondon  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special  inducements  and  facilitieB 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
and  libeial  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
bui-iness,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

L('C.\L   COMMITTE      : 

E.   F.iNNiNU,  E.s«.     .Jas.   Grick,  Esq.     Gko.   FAiRBAn:N,   F^iiQ. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUcEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

J.  THOS.   W001>S,    Acting  Agent.  ^ 


Sydney  and  Brisbane  :   Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Messrs.   Nankivell  and   Co. 
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to  propose  a  dividend  of  eiplilcoii  dollars,  or  36  per 
•cent.,  as  compared  witli  a  dividend  of  seventeen  dollars 
paid  last  year,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  able  to 
increase  the  reserve  fund  by  00,000  dollars.  With  re 
pard  to  the  1899  accounts,  vou  will  notice  that  the 
lialance  at  credit  at  June  30  was  1,194,031.00,  a  sum 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  preceding  half- 
year.  Turning  to  the  balance-sheet  you  will  notice 
that  the  investment  fhicluation  account  is  less  by  Ki.OOO 
dollars,  which  is  due  to  the  fall  in  value  of  sterling 
that  the  investment  fluctuation  account  is  less  by  16,000 
dollars,  owing  to  exchange  being  higher  at 
the  end  of  our  half-year  than  at  its  commencement. 
You  will  also  notice  that  the  sterling  securities  have 
been  increased  by   £30,000." 


ATLAS    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   IN    THE    REIGN   OF   GEOKGE   III. 


Eubscribed   Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Tota!   Assets 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 


"  Work  and  Tlay  in  Crutchland  "  is  the  title  of 
an  illustrated  sketch  in  the  "  Quiver  "  by  D.  L.  Wool- 
mer,_of  the  National  Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Boys 
in  Kensington. 

An  interesting  featui-e  of  the  "Architectural  Review  " 
for  the  past  five  months  has  been  the  special  supplement 
of  illustrations  of  Architecture  and  Crafts  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Another  excellent  feature  is  the  series  of 
photogravures   drawn   by  F.   L.   Emanuel   and   entitled 

Disappearing  London." 

AUSTR^ASIflN   LITERARY  iSgrNCY. 

Representative  in  Syrtnev  :    A.  G.  STE(*HK\S,  9  AUSTRALIAN 

CHAMBERS,  ROWE  STREET. 

Representative  in  Lonilnn  :   AKTIUR  W.  .lOSE,  150  FLEET  ST.,  E.C 

Advice,  Criticism,   Revision,   Disposal. 

The  Agency  will  .act  for  Authors  in  all  Transactions  with  Publi-shers 

TtRMS    on    .\1'I'T,1CAT10S. 
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IN 

ALL 

PRINCIP.AL 

TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA,  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

THOS.    B.    BELL,    Manager. 


MEMORY. 


LINNEAN  MEMORY  LESSONS 

Taught  by  Correspondence.  Easy  to  Learn. 
Success  Certain.  Satisfaction  given  or  Fee 
Returned.  Prospectus,  Testimonials,  &c.. 
Free.      Send  for  one.      Inquiry  Solicited. 


Over  600  practical  illustrations,  showing  how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  certainty,  history,  geography, 
figures,  dates,  foreign  languages,  chemistry,  physiology,  ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and  the  theory  of 
music,  counterpoint,  harmony,  &c. 

PROFESSOR     BROWN,  ^School   of  Arts,   Sydney,    N.S.W. 


REV.  W.  E.  BROMTLEW,  Missionary,  New  Britain. 
— "  Tt  has  greatly  strengthened  my  natural  memory. 
By  it  I  learnt  the  almanac  for  the  year  in  about  two 
minutes,  and  can  give  instantly  the  day  of  any  date 
and  vice  versa.  Its  use  must  be  of  great  assistance 
to  students." 

H.  A.  TREGURTHA,  Esq.,  Bank  Manager,  Dayles- 
ford,  Vic. — ".  .  .  It  fastens  diflBcnlt  names  and  dates, 
dry  facts  and  figures  in  the  mind,  so  clearly  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  forget  them.  To  business 
men  of  all  classes,  public  speakers  and  students,  it 
would  prove  invaluable.    .    .    ." 

MR.  R.  A.  RILEY,  Teacher,  Caramut.— "  ...  It 
simply  means  hard  work  made  easy  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  may  be  applied  to  all  branches.  Muddling 
is  almost  an  impossibility,  and  it  is  also  a  sure  anti- 
dote to  wandering  thoughts." 

MR.  W.  A.  MEDCALFE.  Teacher,  Bateman's  Bay, 
N.S.W.—".  ...  I  had  previously  learnt  two  systems 
— one  from  an  English  professor.  Yours  is  by  far  the 
easier  to  learn — more  true  to  mental  process,  and  more 
rapid  in  application.  .  .  .  By  it  an  average  school- 
boy could  acquire  stores  of  facts  without  the  usual 
fagging  method  of  oft  repeating." 


Tk-stimoniks  of  Tho.sk  who  Have  Learnt  It. 

MR.  A.  H.  BROAVN,  Constitution  Hill,  Tas 


-"His- 


tory with  its  dates  was  always  my  diread  in  exams 
but  by  your  system  I  have  just  gained  92  per  cent! 
of  the  possible  in  it.  I  also  used  it  in  geography 
Latin,  &c.,  with  equally  good  results.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  your  system  no  one  need  fear  the  examiners 
It  IS  as  easily  learned  as  the  multiplication  table  and 
cannot  be  forgotten."  ' 

^^J.  T.  GRESTY,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Music.  Svdnev.- 
....  But  by  your  system  I  learnt  all  the  rules 
in  one  work  on  counterpoint  in  a  fortnitrht,  so  as  to  give 
any  rule  in  any  species  which  would  have  taken  me 
month.s  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  has  increased  my 
natural  memory  for  music  to  a  remarkable  degree  To 
musical  students  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  a '  sure 
stepping  stone  to  success." 

MR.  E.  G.  SPURR,  Church-street,  Toronto,  Canada 
-  I  was  acquainted  with  other  famous  svstems  but 
yours  ,s  much  more  natural  and  complete,  and  so  much 
inore  easily  applied  to  passing  events.  Every  "tudent 
should    earn  it.       It  is  fascinating  to  find  how  easly°t 

JL'^I^^'k    *"   ?'''^   ^'^'''^   °f   «t"dy    without    any    of 
the  cumbrous  imagmary  pictures  of  other  systems" 


Printed  by  T.  Shaw  Fitchett  for  the  Review  Printing  Co.  Proprietary  Ltd.,l6rQ;ae^s^^^t7Mdbo^ii^ 


R  U  BY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cookin; 
with  Com- 
fort Abso- 
lutely nn- 
•arpasfted. 

Simple, 
Effective, 

Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 
for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Brcry  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 
Prices   from   38/6  to  70/- 


&  SEYMOUR 


xI^03s^IwroI^^G■EI^s, 
Corner  of  CohiriQ  and  Swaneton  St8., 


JohaDanks&S^o 
Proprietary  Ltd. 

BraMfoanden,  Oopp*r- 

•mltbi,  Encin««ra, 

Sheet  Lead  and   1>«»<1 

,  ,    Pipemaken.      .  . 


391  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne. 


THE  BEST    HODBB 

FOB 

Pumps, 

Windmills, 
Irrigation 

plant, 
Portable 

engines, 
Thrashing 

machines, 
Traction 

engines, 
Gasflttings, 
Water  fittings 

Ventilators, 
Aluminium 

Brass,  Tin. 

Copper,  Lead. 

In  sheet,  tube. 

Rod,  wire,  or 

Ingot. 

r 

320  Pitt  St,  Sydney 


The  "SUCCESS"  Steam  Coo 


invented   by   IVIrs.  Alice  Stewart,   of  Chicago. 

When  known  it  becomos  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  will  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  limner  can  be  put  in  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  serve. 

Everything'  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Burnin;,',  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcookino^  is  inipossilile. 

By  usmg  the  "  Success  "  Steam  Cookkh,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meat?,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  in\'iting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  is  simply  French 
cooking. 

By  the  use  of  the  "Sncciisa  "  Stbam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  quite  an  item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
while  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  l-6iin  diameter,  SVessHs,  for  2  to  3  People,  7'-;  4  Vessels,  for  3  to  5  People,  9/6; 
PATTERN  No.  2— 8i in.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for 4  to  6  People,  12  G;  5  Vessels.for  6to8  People,15/-. 

e  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17  G  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  i'eople,  20/-. 
FATIiaN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35/-. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal, 

THE    BEST    OF   ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  of 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  desif^i*. 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 


FOY  &  GIBSON,  C0LLIN6WQ0D,  MELBOURML 


CORSETS 


aLaSirene 


PARIS 

J^f  SAN-SEBASimN 


